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H.  \V.  SCHOXEWOLF 
A MEMORY  OF  THE  SEASHORE 
NIMH  PRIZE,  CLASS  B 


OUR  THIRD  ANNUAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONTEST 

THOMAS  HARRISON  CUMMINGS 

With  the  opening  of  the  New  Year  the  first  task  at  hand  is  to  record  the  results  of  our  Third 
Annual  Photographic  Contest.  With  a list  of  entries  surpassing  all  former  records,  ive  have 
experienced  great  satisfaction  in  examining  and  assorting  these  jiictures  with  our  editorial  col- 
leagues. lapse  of  taste  here  and  there,  or  a slight  mistake  in  selection,  or  the  absence  of  vigor 

of  touch  in  a few  of  the  pictures  submitted  has  in  no  way  dampened  our  enthusiasm  for  this 
c.xhibit,  but  has  created  in  us  a liner  a|j]ireciation  lor  the  better  work  and  a more  pene- 
trating and  effective  insight  concerning  the  rccsources  of  our  craft.  Judged  as  a whole  the  exhibit 
leaves  an  imjiression  of  an  all-round  impro\'ement.  There  is  a general  ad\-ance  in  the  ajipre- 
ciation  of  tonal  values  among  the  contributors  and  an  almost  total  elimination  of  harsh  and 
strong  contra.sts  of  blacks  and  whites,  in  the.se  jiictures.  Moreover,  it  is  refreshing  and  encourag- 
ing to  find  everywhere  manifest  a strong  love  of  nature,  and  a disposition  to  be  keenly  olxservant 
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f)f  her  various  as}»ects  under  \'arving  conditions,  all  of  which  accounts  for  the  healthy,  sane, 
and  strongly  original  work  found  in  this  collection  of  pictures.  The  list  of  awards  follows;  — 


GRAND  PRIZh 

AWARD 

C.  F.  Clarke,  :o  ])ictures. 

IKJNORABLK  MENTION 

1.  'I'heodore  Kitel,  lo  ])ictures. 

2.  Katherine  Ih’nij;ham,  15  ])i(tures. 

3.  W.  II.  Porterfield,  6 ])ictures. 

4.  Win.  II.  Zerbe,  jr.,  17  jiictures. 

5.  .\rthur  F.  Harrows,  12  jiictures. 

CLAS.S  A 

AWARDS 

1.  'Fheodore  Jfitel,  The  Newsjiaper. 

2.  Mrs.  Helen  P.  (iatch,  Lear. 

3.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce,  “Girls  Ain’t  Much.’’ 

4.  Mrs.  Helen  Ik  Gateh,  After  the  Storm. 

5.  Katherine  Hin<i;ham,  Mischief. 

6.  Mary  G.  Huntsman,  Hlossoms. 

7.  Albert  1 1.  Moberg,' A\’hat  Will  Mamina  Say  ?’’ 

8.  C.  1‘’.  Clarke,  T'hm  for  the  Hoy. 

().  Morris  Wasserman,  Preserves. 

10.  W.  H.  Zerlie,  Jr.,  Tillers  of  the  Soil. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 
.\rlluir  L.  Harrows,  h'oil. 


Katherine  Hingham,  La  Hella,  Laucles  Domini, 
Portrait  Group,  So  Sleejiy. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Cam])bcll,  W'ild  Animals  1 Have  Known. 
C.  J'k  Ciarke,  The  Shoemaker. 

11.  H.  ( 'onyers,  h'he  Alien'  Hoss. 

G.  II.  Fwart,  An  American  Monarch,  Hison. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Gardner,  Acknowledgment,  Plowing 
Hubbles. 

Mrs.  Helen  P.  Gateh,  As  the  Hirds  I’lv. 

Clarissa  Hove)’,  Fairy  Tales,  \1vian. 

Mary  G.  Huntsman,  Dorothy, 
d'homas  J.  Jones,  Waiting. 

H.  W.  Kimball,  The  Sheep  Feeding. 

Fred  'I.  Loomis,  Nearing  Home, 
luiwrence  Macoinber,  Sheep  Stud)'. 

Albert  H.  Moberg,  “Never  Mind,  Mamma  Won’t 
Scold.” 

W.  Schrem|)f,  Heacon  Street,  Hoston. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Sheridan,  The  End  of  a Day  of  Toil. 
Morris  L.  Thomas,  Character  Study. 

W’m.  L.  \’’an  Norte,  d'urning  the  Shoe. 

Fmma  L.  Wh'lliams,  Mother  and  Child. 

W.  II.  Zerbe,  Jr.,  The  Seamstress,  d'he  Study 
I lour. 


MRS.  HELEX  P.  GATCH 
LEAR 

SECOND  PRIZE,  CLASS  A 


CLASS  B 

AWARDS 

1.  Katherine  Bingham,  The  I’asturc  Road. 

2.  C.  F.  Clarke,  Dreary  Road. 

3.  \\  . H.  Porterlicld,  A Peaceful  \ddley. 

4.  T.  Edward  Scliiedt,  Lveninji;. 

5.  T.awrence  Maromlicr,  The  (Bade. 

6.  Theodore  Eitel,  'Phe  Harvest  Field. 

7.  W.  H.  Zerhe,  Jr.,  Returninir  to  the  I'old. 

8.  \\  . H.  Zerhe,  Jr.,  P>rown  < )( toher. 

9.  IF  \V.  Schonewolf,  A Memory  of  the  Sea- 

.shore. 

10.  Theodore  Eitel,  I,anflsca])C. 

HONOR  A 15  L K MENTK  )N 

.\rthur  L.  Barrows,  Autumn,  Autumn  Fruit,  The 
Dunes,  The  Home  of  Loni^  .\j7o. 

Katherine  Bingh.am,  I>iyhts  at  Eventide. 

W.  de  F.  Brown,  Solitude,  Surf. 


C.  Id  C'larke,  The  \’alley,  Winter. 

W.  F.  Daniell,  Jr.,  Birches,  Sugar  Maples  in 
January. 

Theodore  Eitel,  (Juietude,  ddie  Beeches. 

John  11.  Fassitt,  The  Lake. 

Mrs.  Helen  P.  (latch,  Autumn. 

Reina  A.  Lawrence,  Poets’  Narcissus. 

James  \k  Porter,  Autumn  Morning  in  (he  Woods, 
d'he  Bend  in  the  Creek. 

W.  H.  Porterfield,  .\  'Boiler  of  the  Sea,  Flower 
Study,  'Phe  Song,  'Powards  Evening  along 
the  Niagara. 

II.  \\'.  Schonewolf,  'Phere  Is  a Pleasure  in  the 
Pathless  Woods,  ITnder  the  'Prees. 

\\’.  Schrempf,  At  Sunrise  in  Harlior,  Shore  at 
Newport. 

Mrs.  f.  (’.  Sheridan,  Lilacs  laiiender. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  'Prumhull,  Sand  Dunes  in  Winter. 
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SIXTH  PRIZE 
CLASSJI 


TIIEOI)ORE_EITEL  THE  HARVEST  FIELD 

The  award  of  the  Grand  Prize  was  made  to  Air.  C.  F.  Clarke  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for 
a collection  of  ten  pictures,  of  which  seven  were  landscapes  and  three  genre.  Mr.  Clarke’s 
landscapes  show  great  artistic  feeling  in  choice  and  lighting,  and  great  technical  skill  in  exe- 
cution. The  composition  is  always  admirably  simple  and  well-balanced.  The  lighting  is  al- 
ways effective,  and  the  atmospheric  effects  desired  arc  obtained  in  the  negative,  so  that  the  earth 
and  sky  are  in  full  harmony.  His  genre  studies  show  the  same  e.xcellent  grasp  of  composition. 
His  photographs  are  pictures  because  they  contain  a single  interest,  properly  placed,  and  with 
accessories  properly  subordinated.  Two  of  the.se  pictures  arc  reproduced  in  this  number,  one 
a])]jcared  in  December,  having  been  reproduced  before  its  entry  in  this  competition,  and  others 
will  apjiear  in  future  numbers. 

The  other  collections  which  were  considered  by  the  judges  .sufficiently  .strong  for  considera- 
tion for  the  Grand  Prize  are  named  above  in  their  order  of  merit.  None  of  them  showed  the 
same  uniformity  of  quality  displayed  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Clarke.  All  of  them  contained  work 
of  very  high  quality,  and  other  pictures  of  much  lower  merit.  In  most  cases,  if  the  number 
of  ])icturcs  submitted  had  been  reduced  to  one  half,  the  average  of  the  collection  would  have 
been  rai.sed  very  much,  and  the  chance  of  winning  higher  rank  correspondingly  increased.  The 
ability  to  criticize  one’s  own  jiictures  fairly  and  im])arlially  is  a nece.ssary  part  of  the  artist’s 
e(|ui])ment. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  ]>ictures  whicii  obtained  the  awards  for  individual  merit.  Air. 
Kitel’s  “Idle  Newspajier ’’  is  a very  ha|j])y  piece  of  posing,  well  thought  out  and  consistently 
executed.  The  accessories  are  all  in  keejiing  with  tlie  Teutonic  individual  who  plays  the  title 
role,  and  the  jficture  might  be  taken  in  any  of  a thousand  German  inns.  The  picture  was  taken 
with  a B.  & L.  Zeiss  lens  of  19]  inches  focal  length,  working  at  f.  ii,  atg  A.M.,  on  a Seed  26.x 
])late,  develo])ed  with  jjyro-soda,  and  ]>rinted  on  Willis  & Clements’  KK  Platinum  paper. 

Airs.  Gatch’s  ])icture,  de.spite  its  somewhat  unneces.sary  title,  is  a magnificently  handled 
|)iece  of  ])oiTrail  work.  The  pose,  exi)ression,  and  lighting  are  all  extremely  good,  and  the  only 
alteration  which  we  can  suggest  would  be  the  trimming  of  some  black  space  away  at  the  left 
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THEODORE  EITEL  FIRST  PRIZE,  CLASS  A THE  NEWSPAPER 


and  top.  The  picture  was  taken  with  a wide-open  Darlot  lens,  at  to  a.m.,  on  a Cramer  Crown 
plate.  The  develo]Jcr  was  pvro,  and  the  print  was  made  on  American  Platinum. 

iSTrs.  Pearce’s  “Girls  Ain’t  AFuch,’’  which  was  accejhed  at  the  New  York  Salon,  is  a charm- 
ing study  of  child  character,  and  another  fine  piece  of  jiortrait  work.  Some  minor  defects  do 
not  detract  from  the  general  success  of  the  picture.  It  was  made  with  an  R.  R.  lens,  open  sto]), 
in  good  light  at  ii  a.m.,  with  7-5  .second  exposure.  Plate,  Cramer  Crown;  developer,  ])yro; 
W.  & C.  Sepia  F’latinum  jjaper. 

“.After  the  Storm”  is  again  bv  AFrs.  CFatch,  but  very  different  in  character  from  her  other 
prize  picture.  Although  the  pose  seems  a trifle  unreal,  the  accurate  rendering  of  values  and 
the  admirable  placing  of  the  figure  renrler  the  picture  well  worthy  of  its  j)lace.  The  exposure 
was  made  in  sunlight  at  g a.m.,  with  a Darlot  lens  working  at  f.  25.  d'he  Cramer  Isochromatic 
plate  was  developed  with  pyro,  and  the  print  is  on  American  I’latinum,  mercury  develo])ed. 

Aliss  Bingham’s  “AFischief”  is  another  ])leasing  child  study,  well  handled,  and  techni- 
cally as  well  as  artistically  good.  Ft  was  taken  with  the  front  combination  of  a Fda.stigmat  lens 
of  ig  inches  focus,  with  stop  f.  4 ( ?)  and  } second  exposure  in  bright  light.  Plate,  Cramer 
Crown;  developer,  pyro;  Willis  & Clements’  Platinum  paper. 

AFiss  Fduntsman’s  “FFlossoms”  is  a charming  bit  of  iiortraiture  made  under  difficull  con- 
ditions, anrl  exceerlingly  well  done.  It  was  taken  with  a lb  N.  F..  lens  of  10  inches  focus,  slo]>  4, 
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exposure  5 seconds  with  diffused  light  at  4 p.m.  Plate,  Seed  26x;  cdinol  dcvelo])cr;  platinum 
print. 

i\Ir.  Moberg’s  child  study  is  one  of  those  story-telling  pictures  which  always  appeal  to  the 
popular  taste,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a well  composed  genre  study.  The  attitude  of  the  model 
is  instinctive  and  natural.  The  lens  was  by  the  American  (Optical  Co.,  stop  f.  8,  focal  length 
13^  inches.  The  exposure  was  by  flashlight  on  an  Orthonon  |)late;  develo])er,  ortol;  and  paj)er, 
.American  Platinum. 

Mr.  Clarke’s  “Fun  for  the  Boy”  depicts  truthfully  the  invincible  tendency  of  a boy  with 
a snow-shovel  to  get  to  work  wherever  he  finds  snow,  regardless  of  the  utility  of  his  efforts.  The 
distance  is  well  handled,  and  the  prim,  stiff  row  of  New  England  cottages  becomes  almost  })ic- 
turesque  by  the  treatment.  The  jirint  is  an  enlargement  from  a No.  3 Kodak  negative,  jirinted 
on  carbon. 

Mr.  Wasserman  depicts  another  ])hase  of  chilrlish  activity,  the  proce.ss  of  imaginary  cook- 
ing, and  does  it  in  a very  ]deasing  fashion.  The  ])icture  was  made  with  a Coerz  lens,  of  11. 
inches  focus,  instantaneous  exposure  at  f.  8 on  a cloudy  flay  at  3 p.m.  The  Orthonon  ])late 
was  develfiped  with  pyro  and  printed  fin  Kastman  Sepia. 

Air.  Zerbe’s  “7'iller  fif  the  Soil”  is  another  print  shown  at  the  New  York  Salon,  and  pos- 
sesses undoubtefl  merit  in  broatl  hanflling  anfl  gofid  com|)f)sition,  coiqiled  with  some  faults, 
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one  of  which  is  the  confusion  of  the  rear  horse.  The  picture  was  taken  with~'a  Goerz  lens  of 
8 inches  focus  at  f.  i6,  in  1-50  second  at  3 p.m.,  in  good  light.  The  Cramer  Isochromatic  plate 
was  developed  with  jwro,  and  the  ]>rint  is  a bromide  enlargement  made  through  bolting  cloth. 

The  first  ju'ize  picture  in  Class  B,  Miss  Bingham’s  “The  Pa.sture  Road,”  is  an  e.xcellent 
example  of  simple  landscape  composition.  The  trees  are  jirojierly  placed,  the  perspective  of 
the  road  is  excellent,  and  the  necessary  element  of  slight  mystery  is  added  by  s]3eculation  as  to 
where  the  road,  disap])caring  behind  the  trees,  leads.  The  picture  is  a jilatinum  print  made 
with  a Blastigmat  lens  on  a jiyro-developcd  (’ramer  Instantaneous  Isochromatic  plate.  The 
exposure  was  i second,  with  stop  ib  at  5 p.m.,  on  a rainy  day. 

Mr.  Clarke’s  “ Dreary  Road”  is  a beautiful  gray  carbon  print  to  which  the  reproduction  docs 
not  do  justice,  d'he  (piality  of  the  snow  and  the  wonderful  .softness  and  depth  of  the  shadows 
cannot  be  found  in  the  cut,  but  even  this  is  a beautiful  snow  scene.  The  jiicture  was  made 
at  3 P.M.,  in  bright  light.  The  exjio.sure  was  2 seconds  with  a dark  color  screen,  using  a Goerz 
f.  6.8  lens  of  qh  inches  focus  at  full  ojiening.  The  plate  was  developed  with  ortol  and  jirinted 
on  gray  carbon. 

Peaceful  Valley,”  by  W.  IT.  Porterfield,  was  hung  at  the  New  York  Salon.  It  is  an 
effective  example  of  simjilieity  and  massing,  d’he  atmos])heric  values  are  beautifully  defined 
without  injurv  to  tlu'  truth  of  the  foreground  tones,  and  the  jiicture  is  an  example  of  the  best 
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in  landscape  photography.  It  was  taken  with  a Gundlach  lens  of  61  inches  focal  length,  working 
at  f.  32.  The  exposure  was  one  second  at  10  a.m.,  on  a bright  day.  The  Cramer  Isochromatic 
]date  was  developed  with  metol,  and  the  ]>rint  from  an  enlarged  negative  was  made  on  Cyko  paper. 

Mr.  Schiedt’s  “Evening”  is  a ])leasant  piece  of  marine  work.  It  was  taken  with  a Eury- 
scojie  lens  of  6.V  inches  focus  on  a Stanley  ])late  and  developed  with  edinol.  The  exjiosure  was 
r-30  .second  at  f.  15  at  4.30  p.m.,  in  medium  light.  The  print  is  green  carbon  from  an  enlarged 
negative. 

“The  Glade”  is  a very  yileasing  bit  of  photograjihy  in  a woodland  interior,  in  the  familiar 
style  known  in  England  as  “beech  and  bracken.”  Again  in  this  jiicture  we  have  a very  simjile 
composition,  which  is  all  the  more  effective  for  this  rea.son.  It  was  taken  with  half  of  an  R.  R. 
lens  of  12  inches  focus.  The  stop  was  4 (?),  and  the  exposure  was  made  on  a dark  afternoon, 
d'hc  Kodoid  ])late  was  develojied  with  jiyro-metol  and  jirinted  on  Royal  Bromide. 

Mr.  Eitel’s  “Harvest  Eield”  is  one  of  the  few  successful  ])ictures  of  this  kind  which  we  have 
seen,  d'he  Zeiss  lens  of  ig  inches  focus  was  given  r second  exposure  at  f.  11  at  3 p.m.  The 
Secfl  2()x  ])late  was  develojied  with  pyro  and  printed  on  W.  & C.  KK  Platinum  pa]>er. 

Mr.  Zerbe’s  “Returning  to  the  Eold”  was  taken  with  a Goerz  lens  of  8 inches  focus  at  f.  16, 
with  1-25  second  exposure  in  good  light  at  5 p.m.  'Phe  Cramer  Isochromatic  plate  was  devel- 
ojicd  with  pyro  and  printed  in  carbon. 
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“Brown  October”  by  Mr.  Zerbe  was  taken  with  the  rear  half  of  a (loerz  lens,  making  the 
focal  length  lO  inches.  The  e.xposure  at  f.  i6  was  2 seconds  in  good  light  at  3 p.m.,  with  a ray 
screen.  The  (Tamer  Isochromatic  ]date  was  developed  with  pyro  and  ]>rinted  on  brown 
carbon. 

Mr.  Schonewolf’s  marine  was  taken  with  an  R.  R.  lens  of  8.V  inches  focus  at  f.  8 in  1-25 
second  at  6.45  .a.m.,  on  a cloudy  day.  The  backed  Cramer  Instantaneous  Isochromatic  ])late 
was  developed  with  ortol  and  jjrinted  on  jdatinum. 

Mr.  Eitel’s  “Lanrlsca]je”  was  taken  with  a Zeiss  lens  of  19  inches  focus  in  i second  at 
f.  iJ  at  4 P.M.  The  Seed  2b.\  ])late  was  developed  with  pyro  and  printed  on  KK  Platinum  paper. 
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F.  A.  WAUGH  CAMERA  AND  MICKUSCUPE 

MICROPHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  SPECIAL  APPARATUS 

E.  A.  WAUGH 

Microphotography  is  usually  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  photographic 
specialties.  Commonly  the  man  who  expects  to  try  it  spends  $300  for  special  apparatus,  then 
spends  a year  in  learning  how  to  run  the  machinery,  and  then  goes  back  to  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ings made  through  the  old  camera  lucida.  Now'  I don’t  know  how  many  other  men  have  hit 
on  the  same  scheme  which  I have,  but  as  far  as  1 am  concerned  it  is  a hrst-hand  discovery.  I 
make  my  microphotographs  with  an  ordinary  camera.  Any  camera  which  has  a ground  glass 
for  focusing  will  do.  I have  used  the  common  cycle  forms  w'ith  complete  success,  though  nat- 
urally my  Graphic  Special  is  more  easily  manipulated. 

The  w'hole  undertaking  is  simple  enough.  The  object  is  mounted  and  placed  in  a compound 
microsco])e  in  the  usual  w'ay.  The  microscope  tube  is  then  brought  dowm  till  its  axis  is  hori- 
zontal. The  substage  reflector  is  placed  so  as  to  throw  a strong  light  through  the  section.  The 
camera  is  then  jmt  in  place  directly  back  of  the  microscope,  the  camera  lens  being  within  half 
an  inch  or  so  of  the  microscope  eyepiece.  The  axis  of  the  camera  lens  should  coincide  as  nearly 
as  possible  w'ith  the  axis  of  the  lens  system  in  the  microsco])e.  The  eyejhecc  of  the  microscope 
and  the  lens  of  the  camera  are  not  essential.  An  image  can  Ijc  secured  without  either  one  or 
both  of  these.  Better  definition  and  more  satisfactory  results  are  usually  secured,  however, 
with  both  these  lenses  in  jilace. 

The  junction  of  the  camera  with  the  microscope  should  be  covered  w'ith  a black  cloth,  though 
this  is  not  aljsolutely  necessary. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  locate  and  focus  the  image  on  the  ground  glass.  To  do  this,  three  dif- 
ferent matters  have  to  be  attended  to;  (i)  The  substage  reflector  must  be  adjusted  until  it 
gives  a strong  and  even  illumination  all  over  the  flehl;  (2)  The  microscope  must  be  focused; 
(3)  The  camera  must  be  focused.  To  some  extent  the  last  two  operations  are  combined  at 
times,  since  when  the  object  is  apjiroximately  in  focus  it  may  be  brought  up  sharply  by  focusing 
cither  instrument.  When  the  w'ork  is  w’ell  in  hand,  this  focusing  may  be  done  with  great  exact- 
ness. With  the  lens  combinations  w'hich  I most  frcf|uently  use,  I liave  found  that  one  can  dis- 
cern with  the  naked  eye  on  the  ground  glass  a difference  in  microscope  focus  of  less  than  one 
one-thousandth  of  a millimetre. 

As  to  the  subjects  which  may  be  ])hotographed  in  this  way,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  except 
that  anything  w'hich  can  be  seen  in  the  microscope  can  be  photographed  on  the  plate,  and  some- 
thing more. 
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Thc  quality  of  the  work  is  just  as  good  as  that  secured  with  expensive  machinery.  In  fact, 
I have  made  better  microphotographs  with  the  outfit  described  than  1 ha\'e  ever  seen  made 
with  any  other  apparatus  whatever;  but  that  may  lie,  of  course,  because  my  observation  of  other 
men’s  microphotography  has  been  limited  in  range.  The  accompanying  sample  is  from  a rather 
indifferent  section  of  wood  tissue,  unstained,  and  with  no  special  prcqiaration.  The  magnifica- 
tion shown  is  about  looo  diameters.  It  may  be  noted  in  the  engraving  that  the  jiitted  cell  walls 
of  the  ducts  are  plainly  visible,  and  that  is  a pretty  good  test  of  microscopic  work. 


THE  M.\K1NG  OK  A SKEPTIC 


The  photograph  can  never  do  full  justice  to  the  look 
That  father’s  face  harl  on  the  day  he  got  his  picture  took. 
When  father  got  his  picture  took  he  had  a winnin’  smile, 
Jes’  like  an  angel  whispered  to  him  every  little  while  ; 

He  wore  a stand-up  collar  and  a button-hole  bouquet, 

An’  looked  the  fam’ly  over  in  a kinrl  an’  patient  wav. 
Like  nothin’ ever  riled  him.  None  who  saw  him  would 
have  said 

He’d  have  the  heart  to  take  a strap  to  me  out  in  the  shed. 


Hut  when  we  got  back  home  it  wasn’t  any  lime  at  all 
Till  falher  smoked  his  pipe  an’  left  his  coat  out  in  the  hall, 
.\n’  looked  as  herce  as  anything,  an’  started  in  to  scold 
Because  the  steak  was  tough  an’  everything  was  getlin’ 
cold. 

I tell  you  it  was  somethin’  most  discouragin’  an’  strange 
To  see  his  disi)osition  undergo  so  great  a change. 

I wish  we  could  arrange  it  every  day,  by  hook  or  crook, 
To  have  him  lake  a trip  to  town  an’  get  his  picture  took. 


■So  when  1 see  the  jxirtrait  of  a statesman,  lookin’  grave, 
k)r  of  some  military  man,  a-slandin’  up  so  brave. 

Or  of  some  actress  lady,  with  a sweet  an’  tender  smile. 

Or  of  some  financeer,  with  an  e.xi)ression  free  from  guile. 

Or  of  .some  scientific  man,  a-lookin’  calmly  wise, 

Or  of  a violinist,  with  his  hair  down  in  his  eyes. 

Or  of  some  literary  cha])  a-bendin’  o’er  a Ixiok, 

I think  about  the  day  that  father  got  his  picture  took. 

— Washi)igton  Star. 
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EXPOSURE  AND  EIGHT  MEASUREMENT 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  A.  M. 

One  of  the  principal  reciuirements  in  the  practice  of  photography  is  the  ability  to  correctly 
expose  the  sensitive  ]ilate  or  film.  To  the  experienced  professional  photographer,  whose  dailv 
l)ractice  enables  him  to  successfully  gauge  the  increasing  and  decreasing  intensity  of  light  as  well 
as  its  variable  character,  this  feature  of  the  science  offers  no  serious  problem.  The  individual 
who  makes  a sjiecialty  of  portraits  understands  that  the  time  of  day,  the  quality  and  strength 
of  liglit,  the  complexion  of  the  sitter  and  color  of  costume,  the  speed  of  his  lens,  the  size  of  dia- 
])hragm  and  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  his  plate  must  be  intelligently  considered  — sepa- 
rately and  collectively  — liefore  he  determines  the  length  of  exposure.  This  should  be  done 
after  only  a few  moments’  thought,  for  to  arri\'e  at  a conclusion  only  after  a lengthy  and  strenu- 
ous mental  process,  might  endanger  the  patron’s  confidence  in  the  artist’s  ability;  besides,  much 
\aluable  time  is  wasted.  The  person  who  photogra])hs  principally  interiors  will  compute  the 
number  of  minutes  necessary  to  a successful  exposure  by  a procccss  of  reasoning  similar  to  that 
of  the  portrait  ]diotogra])her.  So  do  all  those  who  make  a specialty  of  any  branch  or  branches 
of  ])hotography. 

If,  however,  a jihotographer  makes  essays  in  a s])here  of  his  profession  where  he 
lacks  the  necessary  experience,  he  will  find  himself  in  a dilemma,  unless  aided  by  a reliable 
guide,  be  it  in  the  form  of  a brother-])hotographer,  printed  suggestions,  or  an  exposure-meter. 
If  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources,  he  will  venture  several  jilates  of  the  same  subject,  varying 
the  length  of  exposure,  with  a possible  change  in  the  .size  of  diajihragm,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions confronting  him.  Such  a proceeding  is  manifestly  attended  by  waste  of  time  and  ma- 
terials, regardle.ss  of  the  threatened  loss  of  favorable  opportunity.  Let  our  readers  imagine 
the  case  of  photograjihing  a series  of  interiors,  requiring  an  average  exposure  of  sixty  minutes. 
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and  the  time  allotted  to  the  entire  work  only  a few  hours.  Or  let  the  subject  be  a number  of 
oil-paintings  in  a feebly-lighted  apartment,  and  the  operator  not  familiar  with  this  class  of  work. 
In  either  case  the  efforts  are  largely  e.xperimental,  and  success  problematical.  Then  please  imag- 
ine the  result  with  an  efficient  and  well-equipped  photograjjher  facing  the  situation.  He  will 
gaze  about  him  a few  moments,  ajjpreciate  the  existing  conditions,  and  what  he  has  to  work 
with,  then  proceed  with  the  task  in  hand,  calmly,  intelligently  and  prudently.  To  him  success, 
barring  accidents,  is  always  in  sight.  An  intelligent  ])rofessional,  undertaking  such  a task  for 
the  first  time,  can  exercise  better  judgment  than  the  no\'ice,  who  is  likely  to  be  utterly  helpless 
facing  an  unfamiliar  phase  of  photogra])hy.  In  the  case  of  a dark  interior,  the  professional 
will  calculate  the  length  of  exposure  on  the  basis  of  minutes;  the  amateur  in  seconds.  The 
difference  in  the  results  of  the  two  laborers  in  a new  field  is  obvious.  This  is  not  intended  as  a 
reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  the  amateur.  Far  from  it.  The  illustration  is  designed  merely 
to  demonstrate  that  the  professional  of  even  average  ability,  by  reason  of  his  practical  knowledge 
of  light,  of  its  actinic  power,  fickleness,  and  possibilities,  is,  in  one  respect,  better  equipped  than 
the  amateur.  We  e.xcept,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  numerous  gifted  amateurs  — those  of  ac- 
knowledged technical  mastery.  Much  might  be  .said  about  the  loss  of  time  ami  materials,  with 
reference  to  the  photographer  who  never  emerges  from  the  experimental  stage;  who,  instead 
of  proceeding  in  an  intelligent,  rational  manner,  works  blindly,  as  it  were,  by  exposing  a number 
of  plates  in  the  fonrl  hope  of  saving  at  least  one.  Such  a man  does  not  progress  and  cannot 
be  considered  a reliable  workman,  even  if  he  produces  occasionally  an  excellent,  well-timed 
negative.  A first-rate  negative  should  be  the  rule  and  not  the  excejilion.  To  materially  assist 
in  determining  the  correct  length  of  exposure,  the  exposure-meter  — known  also  as  actinometer. 
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photometer  or  aetinograph  — was  placed  on  the  market,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  it  has  ])erformed 
its  mission  well.  Although  a really  indispensable  device,  the  exposure-meter  has  numerous 
sh(jrtcomings.  One  is  that  each  pattern  differs  from  the  other  in  method  of  application;  there 
is  no  universal  standard.  Another  serious  objection  is  the  amount  of  time  required  to  ascertain 
the  necessary  duration  of  exposure.  There  is  also  the  well-known  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
sjjfcial  tinting-])aper  called  for  by  each  different  exposure-meter.  We  find  no  uniform  standard 
of  tint  or  sensitiveness,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  it  in  perfect  condition.  Professionals 
do  not  re.sort  to  the  use  of  the  actinometer  except  in  the  bichromate  printing  processes,  where  it 
is  deemed  a necessity.  In  the  absence  of  an  exposure-meter  many  w'orkers,  of  limited  experi- 
ence in  timing  jilates,  have  recourse  to  note  books  recording  practical  details  of  plates  previously 
exyiosed.  But  all  these  efforts  and  devices  to  ascertain  one  little  item  of  information,  viz.,  how 
long  to  expose  a plate,  appear  inadequate  and  seem  out  of  harmony  wdth  this  age  of  invention 
and  scientific  research.  There  is  room  for  a simple,  accurate  and  uniform  system  of  measur- 
ing the  intensity  of  light-values,  by  which  almost  any  one  can  quickly  and  easily  determine  the 
correct  length  of  exposure. 
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This  brings  up  the  subject  of  a method  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  light  by  F.  M.  Stead- 
man, upon  which  topic  that  gentleman  discoursed  so  interestingly  at  the  National  Photographers’ 
Association  at  St.  Louis  last  October.  His  desire  is  to  establish  a simple  means  of  measuring 
the  strength  of  light,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  light  reflected  by  the  sitter  or  any  object  to 
be  photographed.  He  states,  that  while  there  are  standard  scales  for  measuring  dimensions, 
weight,  volume,  degrees  of  temperature,  humidity,  etc.,  there  is  none  for  measuring  light.  As 
he  expresses  it,  “We  want  to  make  a scale  by  which  we  can  measure  the  intensity  of  light  and 
express  it  in  actual  time  — in  simjile  units.  Then  we  can  study  and  practice  photography 
successfully.”  By  taking  one  second  as  a flefinite  unit,  he  suggests  the  following  scale,  — 

I,  2,  4,  8,  i6,  32,  considering  it  a very  true  scale  for  light-intensities,  and  with  it  one  can  deter- 
mine exactly  the  intensity  of  light. 

There  arc  several  points  of  weakness  in  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Steadman  which  were 
mentioned  editorially  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Photo  Era;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
agreeably  to  the  wish  of  that  gentleman.  President  Reeves  appointed  a committee,  of  which 
IMr.  S.  L.  Stein  was  a member,  to  investigate  the  merits  of  Mr.  Steadman’s  method  and  make 
a report.  The  committee  reported  favorably,  acknowledging  the  value  to  the  practice  of  pho- 
tography of  the  method  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Steadman  before  the  convention,  and  recommended 
its  adoption,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  the  selection  of  standard  papers,  for  the  measure- 
ment of  light-intensity,  and  scale  of  values,  — |,  i,  i,  2,  4,  8,  i6,  32  seconds  or  minutes.  As 

to  the  application  of  the  Steadman  method  to  dry-plates,  the  committee  recommended  that  the 
National  Photographers’  Association  request  each  and  all  of  the  plate  and  film  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  to  investigate  the  method,  with  a view  toward  establishing  a uniform  system, 
should  the  method  be  found  satisfactory.  This  report  was  accepted  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the 
convention. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  BRIEFLY  STATED 


PHIL  M.  RILEY 

First  Paper  — Light 

1.  Theory  0}  Light.  — There  is  supposed  to  be  an  elastic  medium,  termed  “ether,”  con- 
stituting a kind  of  universal  atmosphere,  diffused  through  and  pervading  all  space.  It  is 
so  subtile  that  it  glides  among  the  molecules  of  bodies  as  the  air  does  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees;  it  fills  the  pores  of  all  substances,  penetrates  all  transparent  or  translucent 
matter,  and  eludes  all  chemical  tests.  Sources  of  light,  such  as  the  sun,  set  this  ether  in  mo- 
tion, sending  off  waves  or  vibrations  in  every  direction.  The  surrounding  ether  catches  up 
these  vibrations  and  carries  them  along  like  waves  in  water  until  they  reach  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, and  the  sensation  produced  is  light.  Light  has  several  properties  peculiar  to  itself,  four 
of  which  are  of  especial  interest  in  this  lesson,  as  the  possibility  of  photography  is  dependent 
upon  them;  they  are  refraction,  dispersion,  reflection,  and  actinism. 

2.  Refraction. — Light  travels  in  straight  lines  as  long  as  it  continues  to  travel  in  a medium 
of  uniform  density.  When  light  passes  from  one  medium  into  another  of  different  density, 
as  from  air  into  glass  or  from  glass  into  air,  the  rays  are  bent  or  refracted  from  their  original 
direction  unless  they  fall  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  when  they  proceed  straight  on.  If  light 
])asses  from  a lighter  to  a denser  medium,  it  is  bent  toward  a line  perpendicular  to  the  dividing 
surface;  if  it  passes  from  a denser  to  a lighter  medium,  it  is  bent  away  from  the  perpendicular. 
The  amount  of  the  bending  or  refraction  depends  upon  the  density  of  the  medium ; it  is  more 
with  water  than  with  air,  more  with  glass  than  with  water,  and  more  with  some  kinds  of  glass 
than  with  others.  Figure  i shows  the  ray  of  light,  AB,  falling  obliquely  on  the  surface  of  a 
thick  glass  at  B ; the  ray  is  bent  toward  the  perpendicular,  emerging  at  F,  where  it  is  bent  again 
on  coming  into  the  air,  this  time  away  from  the  perpendicular,  and  travels  in  a line  parallel  to 
that  of  its  entering  the  glass.  The  ray  of  light,  EBD,  passing  through  the  air  at  right  angles 
to  the  surface  of  the  glass  at  B,  proceeds  straight  through  it  to  D and  onward,  as  before  indi- 
cated. If  a ray  of  light  is  refracted  through  a glass  prism,  the  inclination  of  the  sides  causes 
the  ray  to  be  bent  twice  in  the  same  direction.  In  Figure  2 the  ray  AB  enters  a prism  at  B; 
the  ray  is  bent  toward  a perpendicular  to  that  side  of  the  prism,  shown  by  the  short  dotted 
line,  and  instead  of  proceeding  straight  to  X,  passes  to  C.  At  this  point  it  emerges  into  the 
air  and  is  again  bent,  this  time  away  from  a perpendicular  to  this  second  side,  shown  by  the 
short  dotted  line,  and  instead  of  proceeding  straight  to  Y,  passes  to  D.  Notice  that  the  ray 
is  bent  toward  the  base  of  the  prism ; you  will  see  later  that  this  is  an  important  feature  in 
the  construction  of  a lens. 

3.  Dispersion. — Refraction  does  more  than  the  mere  bending  of  the  ray  out  of  its  straight 
course.  It  also  disperses  or  decomposes  it  into  seven  colors  called  the  “solar  spectrum.”  By 
the  use  of  a second  similar  prism  these  colors  may  be  recomposed  to  produce  white  light.  This 
j)roves  that  what  we  regard  as  white  light  is  a combination  of  these  seven  colors  which  produce 
the  sensation  of  white  light  by  their  simultaneous  effect  upon  the  eye.  These  colors,  produced 
by  refraction  of  light  through  a prism,  always  occur  in  the  same  order, — viz.,  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  Notice  in  Figure  3 that  each  color  is  refracted  at  a 
different  angle,  the  violet  ray  is  bent  the  most  and  the  red  ray  the  least.  This  is  the  result  of 
the  difference  in  the  vibrations  producing  different  colors.  Color  is  analogous  to  ])itch,  violet 
corresponding  to  the  high  and  red  to  the  low  sounds  in  music.  Intensity  of  color,  as  of  sound, 
depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations.  Ifight  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  the  result 
of  vibratory  action  on  the  eye,  and  this  statement  can  be  expanded  still  further.  White  light 
is  a combination  of  different  wave  lengths  or  rates  of  vibration.  If  the  whole  combination 
reaches  the  eye,  the  sensation  is  that  of  white  light,  but  if  rays  of  only  one  or  two  wave  lengths 
reach  it,  the  sensation  is  that  of  color. 

4.  Reflection. — No  object  has  color  of  itself.  Color  is  the  result  of  the  action  an  object 
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has  upon  the  light  falling  on  it.  All  objects  have  the  power  of  absorbing  certain  light  rays  or 
wave  lengths  and  reflecting  others,  and  the  effect  of  these  reflected  rays  upon  the  eye  produces 
the  sensation  of  color.  When  an  object  absorbs  the  wave  lengths  producing  all  the  colors  except 
blue,  but  reflects  those  to  the  eye,  it  is  called  a blue  object;  when  it  absorbs  all  but  green,  it  is 
called  a green  object.  If  it  absorbs  all  the  colors,  it  is  black;  if  it  reflects  all  the  colors,  it  is  white. 
The  waves  of  light  which  come  in  contact  with  an  object  are  broken  up  by  the  rough  particles 
of  its  surface,  and  each  particle  reflects  rays  in  all  directions.  The  eye,  receiving  them  from 
every  point  of  an  object,  condenses  them  to  corresponding  points  and  rearranges  them  on  the 
retina  in  the  form  of  the  object  from  which  they  were  reflected,  and  we  say  we  see  the  object. 
It  is  reflection  which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  see.  As  is  explained  later,  the  lens  acts  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  eye. 

5.  Actinism. — Light  has  the  power  of  causing  chemical  action  on  certain  substances, 
and  this  property  is  called  “actinism.”  It  is  very  well  shown  by  the  action  of  light  on  the  com- 
pounds of  silver,  especially  silver  chloride  and  bromide.  White  silver  bromide  when  exposed 
to  light  gradually  darkens,  losing  part  of  its  bromine  and  becoming  partly  changed  to  a less 
stable  compound  or  to  metallic  silver.  Upon  this  action  depends  the  formation  of  the  image 
on  a plate  or  film.  Silver  bromide  is  not  equally  sensitive  to  all  colors  of  the  spectrum.  Violet 
has  a marked  effect,  while  red  has  almost  no  effect  whatever,  and  the  other  colors  range  between. 
This  is  the  reason  for  using  a red  light  in  the  dark  room. 

The  Lens 

6.  Needle-hole  Images.  — iMany  years  ago  somebody  discovered  that  when  light  was  ad- 
mitted to  a darkened  room  through  a small  opening  about  the  size  of  a needle  hole,  an  inverted 
image  in  natural  colors  of  the  objects  outside  would  be  formed  on  a white  card  placed  opposite 
the  opening.  Figure  4 shows  clearly  why  the  image  is  inverted.  Light  travels  in  straight  lines 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  travel  in  a medium  of  uniform  density.  The  arrow  AB  represents  an 
object  outside,  such  as  a tree.  By  reflection  rays  of  light  arc  sent  off  in  every  direction  in  straight 
lines  from  A;  a few  of  them  pass  through  the  needle  hole  at  C and  proceed  in  straight  lines  until 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  white  card,  and  there  form  an  inverted  image  at  E.  In  the  same 
manner  rays  from  B travel  to  D,  and  likewise  from  every  point  between  A and  B,  forming  a 
complete  inverted  image,  as  shown  by  the  inverted  arrow  DE.  A needle-hole  image  is  not  very 
bright  and  sharply  defined,  nor  can  it  be  mafle  so.  If  the  neerlle  hole  is  made  larger,  the  image 


becomes  brighter,  but  its  sharpness  or  clearness  is  greatly  decreased.  A group  of  needle  holes 
will  give  more  light,  but  a separate  image  is  formed  by  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  each 
opening,  and  the  result  is  a number  of  blurred  images  overlapping  each  other  on  the  white  card. 

7.  Use  oj  Rejraction  in  the  Lens.  — It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  make  use  of  this  principle, 
a large  opening  is  needed,  together  with  some  means  of  bending  all  the  rays  of  light  passing 
through  it  to  one  focus,  so  that  instead  of  forming  several  overlapping  images,  they  would  all 
be  combined  into  one.  It  has  been  found  that  by  making  a piece  of  glass  of  a particular  shape 
one  could  make  the  refracted  rays  of  light  pass  through  it  in  the  desired  way  and  accomplish 
this  result.  If  this  piece  of  glass  is  used  instead  of  the  needle  hole  in  a darkened  room,  the 
resulting  image  formed  is  much  sharper  and  brighter.  This  piece  of  glass  is  called  a “lens.” 

8.  The  Lens.  — A lens  may  be  considered  as  a pair  of  prisms  placed  base  to  base,  of  one 
piece  of  glass,  and  with  curved  instead  of  flat  surfaces.  Rays  of  light  striking  perpendicularly 
in  the  center  of  the  lens  will  pass  straight  through  it,  as  shown  by  the  arrow  in  Figure  5.  These 
are  called  “axial  rays.”  All  other  rays,  such  as  AB  and  CD,  are  refracted  on  entering  and 
leaving  the  lens;  they  are  bent  toward  the  thick  part  of  the  lens  and  cross  the  axial  rays  at  F, 
the  focus  of  the  lens,  — the  point  where  an  image  of  the  object  from  which  the  rays  were  reflected 
is  formed.  The  distance  from  the  center  of  the  lens  to  the  point  of  focus  is  called  the  “focal 
length.”  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  mission  of  the  lens,  like  that  of  the  eye,  is  to  re- 
ceive the  waves  of  light  from  every  point  of  the  object,  and  to  bring  them  to  a point  where  a 
distinct  image  of  the  object  from  which  they  were  reflected  will  be  formed. 


The  Camera 

9.  The  Camera  Ohscura.  — In  order  to  make  use  of  the  lens  and  the  darkened  room  as  a 
means  of  portraying  the  scenes  of  nature,  the  camera  obscura,  or  sketching  camera,  was  invented. 
This  was  simply  a portable,  darkened  room,  often  a tent  of  black  cloth,  within  which  was  a 
small  table  having  a lens  inserted  in  one  side  opposite  a small  opening  in  the  room,  and  a mirror 
jjlaced  under  the  center  of  it  at  such  an  angle  as  to  reflect  the  image  upward.  Set  into  the  top 
of  the  table  was  a piece  of  ground  glass  to  receive  the  image,  which  was  copied  with  a pencil 
as  it  appeared  through  a thin  sheet  of  white  paper  laid  on  the  ground  glass. 

10.  The  Modern  Camera.  — From  this  first  invention  has  gradually  been  developed  that 
complicated  thing  of  lens,  wood,  leather,  brass,  lacquer,  and  varnish,  which  the  beginner  calls 
a “camera.”  Manufacturers  have  vied  with  each  other  and  added  improvement  after  improve- 
ment to  their  cameras,  until  now  many  of  them  have  been  brought  to  a degree  of  perfection 
which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  excel.  The  various  fittings  and  appliances  have  been  added 
simply  to  increase  the  beauty  and  compactness  of  the  camera,  and  to  make  it  more  readily 
adaptable  to  the  varying  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  used,  and  the  many  different  classes 
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of  work  which  the  photographer  may  wish  to  attempt.  The  beginner  should  not  regard  his 
camera  as  anything  complicated,  for,  with  all  its  fittings,  it  is  simply  a light-tight  box  with  a 
lens  fitted  into  a small  opening  at  one  end  and  an  arrangement  at  the  other  by  which  the  sen- 
sitive plate  or  film  may  be  held  at  the  desired  distance  from  the  lens.  Pictures  of  simple,  ordi- 
nary scenes,  just  as  good  as  can  be  made  with  the  most  complicated  and  ornamental  of  cameras, 
have  been  produced  with  a rough  packing  box,  made  light-tight,  and  pro^’ided  with  a lens  at 
one  end  and  some  means  of  holding  the  sensitive  plate  in  position  at  the  other.  This  fact  is 
mentioned  merely  to  show  that  the  essential  requirements  are  very  few,  while  the  helps,  com- 
forts, and  conveniences  which  camera  makers  have  devised  are  many. 

The  Sensitive  Surface 

11.  Action  oj  Light  on  Silver  Bromide.  — After  the  camera  obscura  had  been  in  use  many 
years,  there  was  a very  natural  desire  to  discover  some  means  by  which  the  unsatisfactory  and 
laborious  method  of  tracing  out  the  image  with  a jiencil  could  be  bettered.  Scientists  began 
to  study  the  action  of  light  on  different  sulistances,  and  the  final  result  was  the  discovery  of  a 
light-sensitive  surface  from  which  have  been  evolved,  by  successive  improvements,  the  dry  {dates 
and  films  which  are  in  general  use  at  the  {iresent  time.  On  this  sensitive  surface  the  image 
projected  by  the  lens  is  received,  and  after  the  light  has  done  its  work,  the  image  is  made  visible 
by  chemical  means.  Scientists  found  in  their  experiments  that  the  action  of  light  was  quite 
different  on  different  substances.  With  one  it  had  a tendency  to  bleach,  while  with  another 
it  darkened  or  discolored  the  substance.  The  whole  princi{de  of  {)hotogra{ihy  is  de|)cndent 
u|)on  the  action  of  light  on  certain  salts,  the  most  sensitive  of  which  is  silver  bromide.  Bromine 
is  a gas  which  has  a great  affinity  for  some  other  substances,  and  therefore  a tendency  to  com- 
bine or  react  with  them  or  their  com|X)unds.  When  it  combines  with  silver,  silver  bromide  is 
formed.  These  elements,  which  are  themselves  insensitive  to  light,  form  a coni{iound  which 
is  very  sensitive  to  it.  Silver  bromide  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and  if  it  is  ex]iosed  to  light, 
|)art  of  its  bromine  reacts  with  the  water  thus  absorbed,  and  the  salt  gradually  darkens,  be- 
coming partly  reduced  to  metallic  silver.  Darkening  will  take  {ilace  more  ra])idly  if  there  is 
a substance  present  with  the  silver  bromide  which  combines  or  reacts  with  the  bromine  more 
readily  than  water,  thus  reducing  the  salt  to  metallic  silver  faster.  These  substances  arc  called 
sensitizers.  There  are  several  of  them,  some  acting  to  a greater  extent  than  others,  so  that  it 
is  {jossible  by  varying  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  substance  to  regulate  the  ra{iidity  and 
extent  of  the  darkening. 

[The  author  here  states  as  a fact  what  can  only  be  regarded  as  a disputed  theory,  but  this 
is  perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  cxqilaining  the  observed  facts,  and  is  a good  working  theory. — Ed.] 

12.  Plates  and  Films.  — Since  silver  bromide  can  be  made  so  extremely  sensitive  to  light 
by  the  use  of  substances  known  as  sensitizers,  it  has  come  to  be  considered  tlie  best  medium 
for  making  {ilates  and  films.  For  this  purjiose  it  is  combined  with  gelatine  and  a thin  coating 
is  spread  on  a sheet  of  glass  or  celluloid  for  supjiort.  Where  celluloid  or  some  other  llexible 
material  is  used  to  support  the  emulsion,  it  is  called  a “film,”  because  of  its  extreme  thinness; 
if  glass  is  used,  it  is  called  a “{ilate.”  Other  chemicals  are  useil  in  making  a sensitive  emulsion, 
but  they  do  not  jilay  ini{X)rtant  parts,  and  need  not  be  considered  here.  The  gelatine  is  used 
to  hold  in  suspension  the  finely  divided  atoms  of  silver  bromide  in  an  evenly  distributed  state, 
and  it  is  also  the  chief  sensitizer  in  ordinary  jilates  and  films.  Many  sensitizers  are  more  jiower- 
ful  than  gelatine,  but  they  cannot  be  used  in  {ilate  and  film  emulsions,  because  they  would  reduce 
and  blacken  the  silver  bromide  long  before  the  exjiosure  was  made.  It  can  lie  readily  seen 
that  such  plates  and  films  could  not  be  kc]it  any  length  of  time  before  use. 

13.  'J'lie  Action  oj  Light  during  Exposure.  — It  should  now  be  jierfectly  clear  that  a {ilatc 
is  covered  with  a thin  emulsion  of  gelatine  carrying  in  it  silver  bromide,  and  when  an  exjjosure 
is  made  by  opening  the  shutter  of  the  camera  for  even  the  fraction  of  a second,  it  is  sufficient 
to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  sensitive  surface  and  form  an  image.  Every  part  of  the  {licture 
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before  the  camera  reflects  light,  bright  objects  more  and  dark  objects  less;  this  light  passes 
through  the  lens  and  forms  an  image  on  the  plate,  reproducing  all  the  varying  intensities  of 
light  and  shade  seen  in  the  picture  itself.  These  different  intensities  of  light  instantly  begin  to 
work  a change  in  the  composition  of  the  silver  bromide  in  jjroportion  to  the  brightness  of  the 
light  on  this  or  that  part  of  the  image,  and  the  length  of  the  exposure.  This  change  is  caused 
entirely  by  light  action;  for,  as  a result  of  exposure,  the  silver  bromide  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a weak  sensitizer  (gelatine),  and  the  decomposition  or  reduction  to  metallic  silver  is  very 
slightly  commenced.  The  partial  reduction  to  metallic  silver,  which  the  action  of  the  light 
just  barely  starts,  is  not  uniform  on  all  portions  of  the  plate,  but  is  in  proportion  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  light  reflected  through  the  lens  by  the  different  parts  of  the  picture  photographed. 
Parts  that  are  in  deep  shadow  reflect  very  little  light,  and,  as  a result,  the  jjortions  of  the  plate 
corresj)onding  to  these  parts  of  the  view  are  aft'ected  very  little,  if  at  all,  and  remain  unaltered 
silver  bromide.  Parts  of  the  view  which  reflect  bright  light  cause  a slight  reduction  of  the  silver 
bromide  on  corresponding  ])ortions  of  the  plate.  It  has  already  been  stated  in  this  lesson  that 
silver  bromide  is  more  sensiti\'e  to  some  colors  than  to  others,  regardless  of  their  brightness, 
and  this  fact  renders  the  light  action  of  a few  colors  slightly  out  of  exact  pi'oportion  to  their 
intensity.  This,  however,  need  not  concern  the  worker,  unless  he  wishes  at  .some  later  time 
to  learn  something  of  orthochromatic  photography. 

Development 

14.  The  Nature  and  Actioji  oj  a Developer.  — If  a plate  is  examined  after  exposure,  no 
change  will  be  seen  in  it,  but  the  application  of  certain  chemicals  will  bring  out  an  image  of 
the  view  photographefl.  d'his  proves  that  a change  caused  by  light  action  has  taken  place. 
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since  an  uncxposed  plate  will  not  produce  such  an  image.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  an 
exposed  plate  needs  to  be  further  sensitized  or  developed  to  make  the  latent  image 
visible.  A developer  is  simply  a sensitizer  which  acts  after  exposure,  but  cannot  be  com- 
pounded in  the  plate  emulsion  because  it  is  so  powerful.  This  sensitizer  continues  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  silver  bromide  to  metallic  silver,  which  was  started  by  the  weak  sensitizer  (gelatine), 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  light  action.  Every  day  one  sees  actions  which  have  a 
tendency  to  continue  when  once  started.  For  instance,  iron  is  caused  to  rust  by  the  action  of 
the  moisture  in  the  air,  but  if  a cpiantity  of  water  is  placed  on  it,  the  rusting  proceeds  much  more 
rapidly.  Now  the  acceleration  of  the  change  in  silver  bromide  (resulting  from  exposure  to 
light  in  the  presence  of  a weak  sensitizer  and  development  by  the  action  of  a powerful  sensi- 
tizer) is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  rusting  of  iron.  The  chemical  action  produced  by  develop- 
ment is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  exposure,  only  it  proceeds  much  more  rapidly  and  to  an 
extent  so  much  greater  that  it  is  visible  to  the  eye.  It  is  evident  that  ex])osure  has  affected 
those  parts  of  the  plate  subjected  to  the  action  of  bright  light,  while  the  parts  which  received 
no  bright  light  remain  unchanged.  The  silver  bromide  that  has  not  been  affected  by  light  is 
sufficiently  stable  to  resist  the  reducing  action  of  the  developer  when  it  is  applied,  while  that 
which  has  been  so  affected,  and  consequently  lost  part  of  its  bromine,  readily  gives  u]i  the  rest 
and  becomes  reduced  to  opaque  metallic  silver,  forming  the  negative  image.  As  the  image 
gradually  apjiears  on  the  exposed  jilate,  after  the  de\’elo])er  has  been  applied,  it  seems  to  be 
composed  of  a substance  with  varying  degrees  of  blackness,  according  to  the  varying  inten- 
sities of  light  at  different  portions  of  the  view  photographed.  The  cjuantity  of  reduced  silver 
on  the  various  parts  of  the  developed  plate  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  activity 
of  the  light  that  reached  them.  Where  the  view  showed  strong  light,  the  plate  is  covered  with 
a black  deposit;  medium  light  is  shown  by  a gray  deposit,  while  deep  shadows  are  represented 
by  almost  unchanged  him.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  colors  are  reversed.  The  whites  in 
nature  are  black  on  the  plate  and  the  blacks  are  white.  This  is  the  reason  for  calling  the  devel- 
oped ])late  a negative. 


15-  Fixation.  — When  the  development  of  an  exposed  plate  is  completed,  the  film  consists 
partly  of  metallic  silver  and  partly  of  unreduced  silver  bromide  -which  is  almost  as  sensitive 
to  white  light  as  it  was  before  the  developer  was  applied.  Moreover,  the  film  is  opaque,  so 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  print  from  it  even  if  it  were  safe  to  expose  it  to  white  light  long  enough 
to  do  so.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  render  the  plate  permanent,  so  that  it  may  be 
exposed  to  white  light,  and  to  make  it  more  nearly  transparent,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  print- 
ing, the  unchanged  silver  bromide  must  be  dissolved  and  removed  from  the  film.  Silver  bro- 
mide is  insoluble  in  water,  and  so  this  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  plate  in  a chemical  solu- 
tion called  a “fixing  bath,”  which  “clears”  or  “fixes”  the  image.  The  fixing  bath  reacts  with 
the  silver  bromide  and  forms  a transparent  double  salt  which  is  solulile  in  water  and  can  be 
readily  washed  out  of  the  film.  This  leaves  a reversed  image  or  negative  of  black  metallic 
silver  imbedded  in  gelatine,  representing  by  proportionate  degrees  of  “density”  or  opacity  the 
different  intensities  of  light  and  shade  in  the  view  photographed. 

Printing 

16.  What  is  Printing?  — The  negative  is  but  the  means  to  an  end,  as  it  is  in  every  way 
the  opposite  of  the  view  itself.  Its  name  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is  reversed,  not  merely 
as  regards  light  and  shade,  but  from  left  to  right  and  from  top  to  bottom.  Printing  is  reversing 
a negative,  that  is,  making  a positive  from  a negative.  A positive  represents  in  monochrome 
the  objects  as  we  see  them,  both  as  regards  light  and  shade  and  position.  Printing  from  a 
negative  consists  simply  in  placing  behind  it  a sheet  of  paper  coated  with  a light-sensitive  emul- 
sion, similar  to  that  used  on  plates  and  films,  which  will  darken  on  exposure  to  white  light.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  high  lights  or  lightest  parts  of  the  view  as  it  appeared,  are  blackest 
on  the  negative;  the  shadows  and  darkest  parts  are  almost  clear  glass,  and  the  half-tones  or 
medium  lights  are  gray-black.  In  printing,  the  dense,  black  portions  of  the  negative  will  allow 
but  little  light  to  pass  through  and  affect  the  paper  beneath  them,  and  so  these  protected  por- 
tions of  the  paper  will  remain  white,  or  nearly  so,  jiroducing  the  high  lights  of  the  print  cor- 
responding to  those  in  the  view  itself.  Portions  of  the  view  which  are  nearly  transparent  allow 
the  light  to  pass  through  with  almost  full  intensity  and  darken  the  paper  beneath,  producing 
the  shadows  of  the  picture.  The  amount  of  darkening  is  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  trans- 
parency of  the  negative,  which  were  caused  by  the  different  intensities  of  light  in  the  view  itself. 
All  intermediate  shades,  rendering  the  half-tones  of  the  print,  are  reproduced  in  the  same  way 
and  at  the  same  time. 

17.  Printing  Processes.  — Printing  papers  may  be  divided  into  two  separate  and  distinct 
classes,  known  as  “printing-out”  and  “development”  papers.  The  image  becomes  visible 
on  printing-out  papers  very  soon  after  exposure  to  the  light,  and  is  printed  until  it  becomes  as 
strong  as  or  strongerthan  is  desired  in  the  finished  print.  After  toning, fixing,  and  washing,such 
a print  is  permanent  and  ready  to  mount.  Blue-print  paper,  plain  silver,  albumen,  gelatine, 
and  collodion  papers  belong  to  this  first  type.  Silver  chloride  is  the  sensitive  salt  used  in  the 
emulsion  of  most  of  these  papers,  as  it  darkens  more  rapidly  than  silver  bromide.  The  names 
gelatino-chloride  and  collodio-chloride  arc  given,  according  as  the  silver  salt  is  carried  in  gela- 
tine or  collodion.  On  development  papers  the  image  after  exposure  is  very  faint  or  not  visible 
at  all  until  after  it  has  been  treated  with  a developer.  Bromide  papers  are  coated  with  a gelatine 
emulsion  of  silver  bromide  very  similar  to  that  used  on  plates  and  films,  except  it  is  not  so  highly 
sensitive.  Such  papers  require  the  development  and  fixation  of  an  invisible  image  the  same 
as  a plate.  The  so-called  “gaslight”  papers  are  slow  bromide  papers,  and  are  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Platinum  is  another  development  paper,  but  differs  from  bromide  in  that  the 
image  is  slightly  visible  after  printing,  the  shadows  appearing  a brownish  orange  tint.  Devel- 
opment brings  out  the  full  image  and  changes  the  colors  to  blacks  and  grays,  after  which  the 
print  is  fixed  for  permanence.  Carbon  printing  is  also  a rather  complex  development  process, 
and  there  are  many  others  which  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  custom,  we  shall  again  devote  a few  lines  to  the  advances  of 
the  year  in  the  photographic  field.  In  processes  there  is  little  to  record.  Color  photography 
has  made  steady  progress  in  the  hands  of  several  e.xperimenters,  but  no  new  discoveries  have 
been  made,  and  a cheap,  simple,  and  practical  process  is  no  nearer  than  a year  ago.  The  usual 
number  of  new  lenses  and  other  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  placed  upon  the  market,  but 
nothing  is  startlingly  original.  Catatypy  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  inv'entors,  Drs.  Ostwald 
and  Gros,  who  are  steadily  improving  it,  and  expect  that  within  a short  time  it  will  displace 
all  other  forms  of  ])ictorial  reproduction  for  commercial  uses.  In  England,  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  year,  there  has  been  a jjopular  furore  over  oil-printing,  a new  modification  of 
the  bichromate  processes,  claimed  to  produce  prints  more  easily  susceptible  of  control  and  modi- 
fication than  those  of  any  process  yet  known. 

In  photographic  politics  far-reaching  events  have  occurred.  .\n  international  organization 
has  been  organized  to  include  the  best  pictorialists  of  the  whole  world.  This  society  will  hold 
annual  shows  in  various  capitals,  and  New  York  will  have  the  first  of  these  next  winter.  In 
.\merica  the  First  .\merican  Salon  has  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  seems  assured  of 
continuance.  The  rules  adopted  seem  to  have  won  the  confidence  of  American  e.xhibitors,  as 
is  proved  by  the  enormous  number  of  entries.  The  Photo  Er.a.  has  in  times  past  objected 
to  the  methods  and  standards  of  the  Photo  Secession,  because  it  believed  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  conducive  to  the  advance  of  American  pictorial  photography.  Now  that  a new 
organization  has  ajjpeared  with  more  democratic  ideals  and  rules,  the  purpose  of  the  Photo 
Er.a.  is  accomplished,  and  we  shall  henceforth  endeavor  to  support  whatever  we  find  good  in 
.\merican  photograjihy,  regardless  of  society  affiliations.  In  England  the  separation  of  the 
Linked  Ring  from  the  R.  P.  S.  engendered  bitter  feelings,  but  the  result  has  proved  highly  bene- 
ficial to  both  sides  by  the  stimulation  of  healthy  competition,  and  the  bitterness  has  long  since 
disappeared.  We  trust  that  in  .\merica  also,  the  forming  of  sides  will  induce  each  to  do  its 
best,  and  to  learn  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  efforts  of  the  other. 

THE  PHOTO  ERA  TOURS  OF  EUROPE 

The  sets  of  pictures  submitted  by  the  ])articipants  in  the  Photo  Er.a  Trip  Abroad  in  1904 
were  judged  on  December  14  by  a jury  composed  of  Wilfred  A.  P'rench,  Rossiter  Howard,  and 
M.  O.  Sampson.  These  judges  unanimously  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  F.  H.  McClure  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  a check  was  mailed  him  the  same  day.  The  jury  agreed  without  division 
that  Mr.  McClure’s  pictures  were  the  best  submitted  in  all  of  the  following  respects;  Choice 
of  subjects,  artistic  treatment,  composition,  lighting,  exposure  and  development,  printing  and 
mounting.  selection  of  pictures  from  the  prize  collection,  which  numbered  99  prints,  will 
be  published  in  the  February  Photo  Er.a. 

The  1904  tour  has  now  become  a matter  of  history,  and  the  Photo  Era  is  so  imjjressed 
with  the  value  of  the  European  trip  as  an  educational  intluence  in  jfirotography,  that  we  have 
flecided  to  repeat  what  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  experiment.  We  shall  offer  not  one 
trip,  but  a series  of  tours,  giving  the  possibility  of  selecting  a route  which  will  ajjpeal  to  almost 
any  ta.ste  or  financial  limitation.  The  jjrincipal  tour  will  follow  nearly  the  same  lines  as  that 
of  last  year,  apjiroved  by  long  experience  as  one  of  the  most  popular  travel  routes.  Landing 
at  .\ntAverp,  we  shall  see  a little  of  Flanders,  spend  a week  in  Germany,  make  a tour  of  Switzerland, 
and  traverse  the  Italian  peninsula  from  Yenice  to  Naples.  This  route  will  give  us  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  study  the  best  art  and  find  the  most  picturesque  and  photographic  scenery,  people, 
and  architecture  of  Europe.  We  shall  visit  the  Italian  Lakes,  Venice,  Torcello,  Chioggia,  Ravenna, 
Bologna,  hdorence,  Fiesole,  Pisa,  x\ssisi,  Perugia,  Orvieto,  Cortona,  Rome,  Tivoli,  Monte  Cavo, 
Naples,  Capri,  Pompeii,  Sorrento,  and  xA.malli,  sailing  from  Naples  for  Gibraltar,  the  Azores, 
and  New  York  on  the  return  trip. 

Those  desiring  to  extend  the  trip  will  be  advised  to  go  on  to  Sicily  and  Greece  in  our  special 
steamer.  This  trip  will  be  much  more  interesting  than  last  year,  and  will  include  almost  every 
point  of  historical  and  archeological  interest  in  Magna  Graecia,  from  Sicily  to  Constantinople. 
Another  option  for  extending  the  trip  will  be  a return  through  Eastern  and  Southern  Germany 
to  Holland  and  London. 

London  may  also  be  visited  at  the  beginning  of  the  trip,  if  desired,  by  sailing  one  week 
earlier,  and  various  other  changes  may  be  made  in  the  early  portion  of  the  trip.  A detailed 
itinerary  of  the  various  routes  offered  will  be  published  next  month. 

What  do  we  offer  in  these  trips,  and  to  whom  should  they  appeal?  In  the  first  place  we  are 
offering  photographers  the  chance  to  take  pictures  in  most  picturesque  localities,  under  the 
guidance  of  leaders  who  are  both  e.xpert  photographers  and  skilled  critics  of  art.  We  also  offer 
them  the  priceless  opportunity  of  seeing  a great  part  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  world  under  the 
guidance  of  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  art  interpretation.  These  tours  should  also 
appeal  to  every  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  visit  Europe  either  alone  or  with  friends.  We 
offer  expert  guidance  to  everything  of  legitimate  human  interest  on  our  whole  route.  We  take 
every  care  and  expense  of  travel  from  your  shoulders  from  the  time  you  step  upon  the  steamer 
until  your  return  to  America.  No  one  could  do  more,  and  no  other  conductorsdo  nearly  as  much. 
We  invite  communication  from  every  reader  who  has  any  thought  of  visiting  Europe  this  summer. 

A WORD  OF  PROTEST 

I he  New  York  Salon  has  closed  its  doors,  and  its  promoters  are  basking  in  the  sunlight  of 
success,  and  intoxicating  themselves  with  the  sweet  nectar  of  victory.  While  the  Salon  was 
undoubtedly  successful,  and  the  best  exhibition  of  pure  photography  which  has  ever  been  formed 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  the  Photo  Era  wishes  to  place  itself  upon  record  as  opposed  in 
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])rinci]jle  to  the  selection  of  a jury  of  painters  alone  to  judge  artistic  photogra])hs.  The  I’lioro 
Era  believes  that  the  camera  is  a means  of  artistic  expression  through  a plastic  medium,  and 
that  only  by  holding  to  the  utmost  possibilities  of  this  medium  can  jihotographv  reach  her  full 
stature  as  a handmaiden  of  the  arts.  Therefore  the  painters’  limitation  of  accepted  photo- 
graphs jiractically  to  those  showing  no  handwork  is  a limitation  in  jirincijile  which  we  cannot 
accept.  The  negative  or  the  gum-bichromate  him  is  a plastic  medium  partially  jirepared,  and 
the  photographer  with  the  artistic  ability  has  the  right  to  exjiress  his  artistic  emotions  as  well 
as  in  him  lies,  through  any  alteration  of  the  facts  of  nature  thereon  imprinted  which  seems  to 
him  advi.sable.  Naturally,  in  doing  this,  he  must  be  judged  by  his  ability  and  the  artistic  truth 
of  his  results,  but  the  right  must  not  be  denied  to  him  who  has  the  genius  to  accomplish. 

.\  PLE.V  EOR  E.\TR  PEAY 

Judging  from  the  violent  opposition  of  .some  of  our  foreign  exchanges  to  the  system  of 
measuring  light-intensities,  which  Mr.  Steadman  is  .soon  to  give  to  the  public,  it  is  a misde- 
meanor for  an  American  to  introduce  anything  new  in  the  jiractice  of  photography.  The  chief 
objectors  seem  to  be  manufacturers  of  exposure-meters,  who  imagine  that,  because  their  prod- 
uct has  been  the  source  of  practical  value  to  a large  class  of  photogra])hic  workers,  there  is  no 
room  left  for  improvement  in  that  direction.  (’an  it  be  — ]ierish  the  thought!  — that 
our  European  friends  dread  the  success  of  the  Steadman  system,  lest  it  might  endanger 
or  even  disturb  a flourishing  British  industry?  It  would  be  ungenerous  for  us  to  suppose  that 
there  is  a country  flesirous  to  arrogate  to  itself  all  the  inventions  and  improvements  yet  to  be 
made  in  the  interests  of  photography.  But  harboring  such  a wish  and  accomplishing  it  arc 
two  decidedly  different  things.  We  imagine  that  there  would  be  no  objection  on  the  ])art  of 
numerous  photographic  writers  if  Mr.  Steadman  were  to  migrate  to  England  and  there  develop 
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his  idea  advantageous  to  photography,  in  which  case  he  would  receive  all  possible  encourage- 
ment from  a delighted  photographic  fraternity.  Perhaps  he  might  then  also  become  the  re- 
cipient of  a certain  medal,  so  frequently  bestowed  by  a (in  England)  well-known  society. 

Handel,  Herschel,  Kneller,  Alma-Tadema,  Herkomer  — all  continental  celebrities  — set- 
tled in  fair  Albion  and,  later  on,  thanks  to  their  genius,were  claimed  as  Englishmen.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  us  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  journal  published  in  the  interests  of  photography 
to  further  and  encourage  each  honest  effort,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  improve  our  existing 
forms  of  apparatus,  accessories  and  working-methods,  instead  of  strangling  such  an  endeavor 
in  its  birth.  Jealousy,  spite,  prejudice  or  trickery  should  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  every 
broad-gauged,  fair-minded  journal  devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  its  supporters. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  SALON 

WILFRED  y'L.  FRENCH,  A.M. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  we  have  had  occasion  to  be  really  enthusiastic  about  matters 
photographic;  but  our  admiration  and  exultation  reached  high-water  mark,  when  we  were  privi- 
leged to  inspect  the  First  American  Photographic  Salon,  which  was  held  in  the  Clausen  Art 
Galleries,  New  York  City,  December  5 to  17.  It  was  a source  of  sincere  gratification  to  reali/.e 
that  the  vast  undertaking,  which  had  called  for  the  combined  activity  of  numerous  American 
photographic  societies  and  eminent  workers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
long  and  persistent  opposition,  had  culminated  in  an  event  of  unusual  importance  in  the  pho- 
tographic world.  Our  satisfaction  at  the  success  which  has  attended  the  tireless  efforts  of  the 
organizers  of  the  First  American  Photographic  Salon,  notably  Mr.  Curtis  Bell  of  New  York, 
is  such  that  we  can  afford  to  ignore  the  various  attempts  of  certain  persons  to  render  this  enter- 
prise impossible.  The  quarters  selected  for  the  exhibition  were  spacious,  well-lighted  and 
easily  accessible.  The  dominant  feature  of  the  Salon,  however,  was  the  exhibits,  selected  by 
the  jury  for  being  primarily  artistic  and  straight  photography.  Prints  other  than  in  black  or 
warm  brown  tones  were  barred,  as  were  also  those  that  had  been  worked  up  or  smacked  in  the 
least  of  clap-trap.  It  was  the  heyday  of  straight  photography,  a return  to  the  primitive  prin- 
ciples of  the  art.  Pictures  which  had  received  the  aid  of  the  brush,  however  skilfully  executed, 
were  turned  down  by  the  jury,  which,  as  is  well  known,  comprised  the  leaders  of  American  art. 
'Phis  must  come  as  a severe  shock  to  those  pictorial  workers,  who  have  drifted  away  from  the 
canons  of  jihotographic  simplicity  in  the  hope  of  developing  a style  of  art  that  would  eventually 
compete  with  painting.  On  the  other  hand,  practitioners  along  original  photographic  lines, 
who  have  vainly  knocked  for  admission  at  the  door  of  jirevious  exhibitions,  have  seen  their 
efforts  hung  at  the  First  American  Photograjjhic  Salon.  It  was  a surprise  all  around.  The 
rejection  by  the  jury  of  prints  in  strong  monochrome,  red  and  blue,  for  example,  should  be  ap- 
proved by  all;  for  if  a photograph  cannot  stand  in  a black  or  brown  tone,  with  suitable  grada- 
tions, it  cannot  gain  legitimately  by  being  transposed  into  color.  No  person  in  his  right  mind 
would  hope  to  appreciate  a beautiful  landscape  by  viewing  it  through  a piece  of  colored  glass. 
In  surveying  this  interesting  exhibition  we  were  impressed  also  by  the  highly  artistic  atmos- 
phere, as  well  as  by  the  vigorous,  healthy  tone,  that  prevailed.  While  there  was  evident  much 
originality  in  molifs,  there  was  a noticeable  al)sence  of  those  mawkish,  aberrant,  morbid  im- 
jjressions,  reminiscent  of  the  late,  unlamented  Mr.  Beardsley.  For  this  alone  we  owe  much 
thanks.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  portraiture  was  not  more  strongly  represented, 
l)ut,  better  the  few  masterly  ]x)rtraits  of  Allen  Drew  Cook  than  a liberal  sprinkling  of  efforts 
less  excellent.  The  foreign  contributions  are  of  an  unusually  high  order  of  merit,  notably  the 
marines,  while  those  of  native  workers,  represented  principally  by  genre  and  landscape  studies, 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  an  honor  to  American  photographic  art. 
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Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Flint  irarff.  Specially  designed  jor  the  Amateur  Photographer  and  the  Beginner. 
Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name  and  address  to  the  Photo  Era. 


“ If  1 could  lind  Ihc  Little  Year, 

The  Happy  Year,  the  Glad  New  Year, 

Iff  could  find  him  setting  forth 
To  seek  the  ancient  track, 
l'(l  bring  him  here,  the  Little  ^'ear. 

Like  a peddler  with  his  pack. 

“ And  all  of  golden  brightness, 

■And  nothing  dull  or  black. 

And  all  that  heart  could  fancy. 

And  all  that  life  coukl  lack. 

Should  be  vour  share  of  the  Peddler’s  ware. 
When  he  undid  his  pack.” 

This  is  what  1 would  do  for  the  memhers  of 
the  Round  Robin  Guild  were  it  not  for  the  “If!” 
which  makes  so  many  of  our  desires  imjjossilde. 
Rut  it  does  nt)t  jtrevent  me  wishing;  each  and 
every  one  a Ha))])}'  New  Year,  and  wi.shing  also 
that  it  may  be  a hajtpier  Year  than  all  that  have 
gone  before. 

Xo  one  is  better  authority  on  Yule-tide  joys 
and  New  YTar’s  pleasures  than  Dickens,  and 
Dickens  .says  that  “New  Year’s  Day  is  the  best 
and  ha})j)iest  in  the  whole  year,  and  one  that  is 
iilmost  sure  to  bring  good  fortune  with  it.” 

“Here’s  hoping”  that  it  brings  good  fortune  to 
us  all,  and  we  bid  the  New  Year  welcome,  thrice 
welcome,  — for  does  not  its  adx’ent  create  anew 
in  us,  — 

“ The  ho])c  of  seeing  what  we  have  not  seen. 

The  hope  of  winning  what  we  have  not  won. 

The  hope  of  being  what  we  have  not  been. 

The  hope  of  doing  what  we  have  not  done  ” ? 

LANTERN  SLIDES  BY  REDLTTION 

The  amateur  who  has  an  interesting  collection 
of  lantern  slides  and  a small  magic  lantern  has 
material  for  many  a ])leasant  evening.  If  in  addi- 
tion to  showing  the  slides,  and  simply  mention- 
ing the  titles  of  the  pictures,  he  arranges  a short 
talk  intersjjersed  with  anecdotes  connected  either 
with  the  making  the  picture  or  the  jheture  itself, 
he  can  furnish  a unique  evening  entertainment. 

Lantern  slides  are  easily  and  quickly  made  by 
contact  printing,  and  directions  for  making  them 
were  given  in  the  December  number  of  the  Photo 
Era.  While  in  many  respects  contact  printing 
is  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  making  slides, 
vet  when  one  has  a large  negative  from  which  a 
slide  is  desired,  he  must  resort  to  the  process  of 
reduction.  This  process  is  more  work,  still  it 
is  not  so  much  of  a task  as  one  imagines,  or  as 
one  would  believe  from  reading  some  of  the 
directions  for  making  slides  with  the  camera. 


In  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Department  for 
April,  1904,  will  be  found  a description  of  a special 
camera  for  making  lantern  slides  by  reduction. 
The  lens  is  a fi.xed  focus,  and  the  negative  is 
inserted  in  one  end  of  the  camera,  the  slide  at 
the  other,  and  the  exposure  made.  This  camera 
is  listed  at  $5.00,  and  while  it  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  of  instruments,  in  that  it  simplifies 
the  work  to  such  a degree  that  it  is  almost  as 
easy  to  make  a slide  by  reduction  as  by  contact, 
still  one  need  not  have  this  special  camera  in 
order  to  make  good  slides.  One  can  make  his 
own  “dark  box,”  which  is  simply  a wooden  box 
a foot  and  one  half  in  length,  and  8 x 10  in  size, 
and  o])en  at  both  ends.  In  one  of  the  ends  a 
frame  is  fitted  into  which  may  be  sli])ped  kits 
for  the  different-sized  negatives,  which  make  it 
po.ssible  to  place  the  negative  in  the  frame  ex- 
actly in  the  center  of  the  ojiening. 

This  box  is  attached  to  one  end  of  a board 
three  or  four  feet  in  length,  the  camera  is  set  on 
the  other  end  of  the  board  so  that  the  lens  comes 
within  the  ojien  end  of  the  Ijox.  If  the  size  of 
the  negative  or  the  angle  of  the  lens  make  it 
necessary  for  the  lens  to  be  set  outside  the  liox, 
then  a rubber  focusing  cloth  is  thrown  over  the 
whole,  so  that  no  light  enters  the  lens  save  through 
the  negative. 

In  order  to  get  a clear,  sharji  slide,  the  light 
entering  the  negative  must  be  unobstructed,  so 
an  upjier  room  is  chosen  for  the  work,  a talile 
placed  near  a window,  and  the  board  holding 
(amcra  and  box  lilted  at  such  an  angle  as  will 
bring  the  sk\’  for  a background.  To  hold  the 
camera  in  ])lace  when  focused,  a |)air  of  wooden 
thumb-screws  are  used,  either  screwed  on  the 
board  directly  back  of  the  camera  or  they  may 
clamp  the  frame  of  the  camera  to  the  board. 

As  a guide  to  centering  the  slide,  a lantern - 
slide  mat  is  ]>asted  on  the  ground  glass  so  that 
the  center  of  the  opening  conies  in  the  center  of 
the  ground  glass,  ddie  lens  should  be  so  arranged 
that  it  points  directly  to  the  center  of  the  nega- 
tive. A small  piece  of  board  may  be  jdaced 
under  the  camera  to  bring  the  lens  to  the  projier 
])osition,  in  case  it  docs  not  coincide  with  the 
center  of  the  negative. 

Locus  sharjfiy  with  a large  diaphragm,  then 
]mt  in  a small  dia])hragm  for  the  exposure.  Clo.se 
the  shutter,  j)ut  in  the  lantern  jdate,  open  the 
shutter,  and  make  the  exjjosure,  which  varies 
from  ten  to  thirtv  seconds  according  to  the  den- 
sity of  the  negative. 


Mary  H.  Mullen  Child  Study,  Second  Prize 


Of  course  a fine  negative  makes  a tine  lantern 
slide,  but  sometimes  a thin  negative  makes  an 
excellent  slide. 

In  placing  the  negative  in  the  frame  for  making 
the  slide,  if  it  is  put  in  upside  down,  the  image 
will  be  upright  when  viewed  in  the  camera,  and 
this  assists  materially  in  securing  a good  focus. 
The  fdm  side  of  the  negati\-e  is  placed  toward  the 
lens,  and  the  glass  side  should  be  cleaned  and 
polished  to  insure  a clear  image. 

In  beginning  the  making  of  slides  by  reduction 
use  only  such  negatives  as  will  give  a fine  image. 
When  one  has  become  somewhat  expert,  then  one 
may  e.xperiment  with  negatives  of  inferior  quality; 
but  if  the  first  trials  are  made  on  poor  negatives, 
the  amateur  is  quite  apt  to  be  discouraged,  — if 
not  disgusted,  — with  the  making  of  slides  by  reduc- 
tion, and  abandon  the  work  altogether. 

A developer  which  gives  admirable  result,  but 
which  requires  full  exposure  and  rather  slow  de- 
velopment, is  one  in  which  hydroquinone  alone  is 
used  for  the  develojiing  agent. 

Mix  in  the  order  given  the  followingchemicals:  - - 


Water,  20  oz. ; hydroqui- 
none, \ oz. ; sulphite  of  soda, 
J oz. ; bromide  of  potassium, 
20  grains;  citric  acid,  10 
grains. 

In  mixing  solutions  for 
lantern  slides  the  water  used 
should  be  filtered  through 
two  thicknesses  of  filtering 
paper.  It  is  also  a wise 
precaution  to  filter  the  de- 
veloper after  it  is  mixed 
to  avoid  pinholes  in  the 
slide  by  bits  of  dust  or 
specks  settling  in  the  film. 
After  the  negative  is  devel- 
oped and  fixed,  if  it  does 
not  appear  clear  and  sharp, 
lay  it  for  a moment  or  two 
in  a weak  solution  of  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  rinse 
it,  and  return  it  to  the  hypo 
bath  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving any  trace  of  the  ferri- 
cyanide,  then  wash  and  dry. 
SILHOUETTES 

Silhouettes  are  always 
interesting,  and  may  be  used 
in  many  ways  for  decorative 
work.  It  requires  no  special 
apparatus  for  the  making, 
and  the  arrangement  for  the 
sitting  requires  only  a few 
minutes’  work.  The  room 
should  be  on  the  second  or 
third  floor,  so  as  to  com- 
mand a clear  view  of  the 
sky.  All  but  one  of  the  win- 
dows in  the  room  are  darkened,  and  over  this 
window  must  be  stretched  a piece  of  very  thin 
muslin.  The  camera  is  placed  e.xactly  opposite 
the  window,  with  the  lens  pointing  toward  the 
center.  A sort  of  tunnel  must  be  constructed, 
leading  from  the  camera  to  the  window,  and 
this  is  easily  done  by  running  two  stout  cords 
from  the  top  of  the  window  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  and  hanging  over  these  cords  blan- 
kets or  shawds  to  exclude  the  light.  The  sitter 
takes  his  position  in  a chair  placed  sideways  to 
the  window,  a)id  turns  the  head  so  that  an  exact 
profile  shows  against  the  w’indow.  The  camera 
is  now  focused  until  the  outlines  are  very  sharp, 
and  the  ex|)0sure  — varying  from  one  to  five  sec- 
onds, according  to  the  inten.sity  of  the  light  — is 
made.  The  subject  should  be  dressed  in  black 
or  dark  clothing,  and  one  should  look  well  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  neck  adornment,  so  that  no 
excrescences  appear  in  the  silhouette.  The  sim- 
pler the  dressing,  the  more  pleasing  will  be  the 
outlines  of  the  picture. 

Carry  the  development  far  enough  to  give  a 
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Jeanne  Jandrier  Honorable  Mention 

very  dense  background,  that  will  print  white. 
If  not  dense  enough  for  that,  paint  over  with 
Gihon’s  Opaque  or  with  lamjjblack  in  moist  water- 
color.  Print  very  deeply,  so  that  the  figure  will 
be  perfectly  black  with  no  detail.  Wash;  and 
instead  of  toning,  fi.x  in  hypo  solution  made  up 
in  the  proportion  of  i oz.  of  hypo  to  lo  oz.  of 
water. 

A very  attracti\'e  way  to  mount  these  jirints  is 
to  affi.x  them  to  glass  by  optical  contact,  and  back 
them  with  black  photograph  paper, — usuallv 
called  needle  paper, — leaving  a margin  of  paper 
wide  enough  to  turn  o\-er  and  fold  down  over  the 
edge  of  the  glass,  making  at  the  same  time  a bind- 
ing and  a border.  If  the  print  is  just  the  size  of 
the  glass,  put  the  glass  over  the  print  and  bind 
with  lantern- slide  strips  or  with  the  black  jiasse- 
partout  binding. 

To  mount  by  “ojitical  contact,”  soak  the  print 
for  five  minutes  in  a solution  made  of  ^ oz.  of 
glycerine  and  8 oz.  of  water.  Have  the  glass  per- 
fectly clean,  and  polish  it  with  French  chalk. 
Lay  the  print  face  down  on  the  glass,  and  with 
a rubber  squeegee  rub  the  ])rint  down  carefully 
until  all  air  has  been  expelled  from  between  the 
glass  and  the  print.  If  the  finst  attempt  should 
not  be  successful,  peel  the  print  off  the  glass  and 
repeat  the  proce.ss. 

The  .size  of  the  silhouette  should  be  rather 
small,  after  the  manner  of  the  old-time  silhouettes 


which  used  to  be  cut  from  black  paper  and  pasted 
on  a white  background. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

F.  D.  S. — In  order  to  make  correct  stereoscopic 
photograjjhs  it  will  be  necessar\-  for  you  to  have 
a camera  fitted  with  matched  lenses.  The  lenses 
are  usually  mounted  three  and  one  half  inches 
apart,  and  the  exposures  made  simultaneously. 
The  images  are  transposed  when  they  are  mounted. 

Ben.  L. — If  discolorations  ai_)pear  on  your 
velox  and  bromide  prints  after  fixing,  they  may 
l)e  removed  by  placing  the  prints  for  a few  mo- 
ments in  a solution  made  of  sulphuric  acid,  ^ oz. ; 
chrome  alum,  i oz. ; water,  lo  oz.  Remember 
that  sulphuric  acid  is  very  poisonous,  and  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  handling  not  to 
get  an}-  of  the  undiluted  acid  on  the  skin,  as  it 
will  cause  a painful  burn. 

David  W. — Amidol  is  an  excellent  developing 
agent,  and  acts  much  more  rajiidly  than  ])}’ro. 
The  image  comes  up  very  cpiickly,  gains  density 
rapidly,  and  has  fine  gradation  of  tones.  The 
negatives  are  usually  crisp  and  clear.  A good 
formula  is  amidol,  20  grains;  sulphite  of  soda 
crystals,  go  grains;  water,  10  oz.  If  a plate  is 
known  to  be  overexposed,  add  a few  drops  of  a 
ten  per  cent  solution  of  liromide  of  potassium  to 
the  develojier  before  immersing  the  plate  in  it. 
Amidol  stains,  so  it  is  wise  to  use  finger  tips  when 
developing. 


Emma  L.  Williams  Honoralilc  Mention 
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Jay  F.  H. — Prints  should  tone  in  a combined 
bath  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  smaller 
the  diaphragm  used,  the  sharper  the  picture;  but 
the  e.xposure  must  be  prolonged  according  to  the 
size  of  the  stop  used.  The  rule  is  to  double  the 
time  of  e.xposure  for  each  smaller  diaphragm 
inserted.  If  with  an  f.  ii  stop,  an  exposure  of 
one  second  is  required,  then  with  an  f.  i6  — the 
next  size  smaller  — an  exposure  of  two  seconds 
must  be  given. 

F.  R.  Eaton. — A simple  vignetter  may  be  made 
by  taking  an  empty  ]date-box  cover  which  is 
large  enough  to  cover  the  printing  frame,  tearing 
a hole  in  the  cover,  pasting  a piece  of  tissue  paper 
over  the  opening,  and  placing  it  over  the  printing 
frame  during  the  printing.  Any  size  or  shaped 
opening  may  be  made,  according  to  the  nega- 
tive from  which  the  print  is  to  be  made. 

.Arthur  Sheldon. — .A  “Hat”  picture  is  one 
that  shows  no  contrast,  and  is  due  either  to  over- 
exposure and  underdevelopment,  to  underexpo- 
sure, or  to  false  lighting. 

W.  A.  Hubbard. — Wlien  making  interior  views 
in  which  no  hgures  are  included,  focus  with  a 
large  stop,  then  use  a small  stojj  to  make  the 
exposure.  For  portraits  use  a medium-sized  stop, 
and  do  not  focus  so  sharply  that  every  line  in  the 
face  shows  as  if  under  a microscope.  Focus  sharply, 
then  turn  the  lens  a trifle  from  the  plate,  not  enough 
to  blur,  but  enough  to  soften  the  outlines  and 
gi\'e  roundness  to  the  features. 

C.  W.  P. — A solution  of  bromine  will  remove 
the  traces  of  hypo  from  a gelatine  him.  Make  a 
solution  of  bromine,  i part  bromine  to  30  parts 
of  water,  anfl  immerse  the  him  in  it  for  a few 
minutes.  \\'ash  and  dry. 

H.tRRiET  K. — Clean  your  developing  trays  with 
a solution  of  muriatic  acid,  i ounce  to  15  of  water. 
Tie  a rag  to  a stick,  dip  it  in  the  acid  and  scrulj 
the  trays  with  it.  After  using  the  acid,  wash  the 
trays  in  good  soap-suds,  rinse,  and  dry.  Be 
careful  not  to  get  any  of  the  acid  on  the  hands, 
as  it  burns  very  severely.  If  one  is  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  burn  Ihmself  with  acid,  put  sweet  oil 
and  lime-water  on  the  burn  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  sweet  oil  is  not  handy,  use  grease  of  some  kind 
to  prevent  further  burning,  as  the  acid  burns  in 
if  not  checked  with  the  grease.  Water  will  not 
stop  the  further  l)urning  of  the  acid. 

Ada  S.  T. — If  the  films  are  soaked  for  a few 
minutes  in  tepid  water,  they  will  straighten  and 
lie  flat  in  the  developer.  If  you  use  plenty  of 
develojier,  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold  the  films 
down  in  order  to  kec])  them  wholly  submerged 
in  the  solution.  The  next  time  you  |)urchase 
films,  ask  for  non-curling  films.  These  are 
loatcd  on  both  sides  and  lie  jierfectly  flat,  like  a 
plate,  when  jilaccd  in  the  developer.  In  drying 
them  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  them  in  the  gly- 
cerine solution,  but  do  not  |)in  them  flat  against 


a board.  Pin  them  to  the  edge  of  shelf,  so  that 
neither  side  will  hit  anything.  They  dry  fiat. 

ROUND  robin  guild  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION 

Subject  for  the  January  Competition,  “In- 
teriors.” Closes  February  28. 

First  prize:  A yearly  subscription  to  Art  in 
Photography,  value  $10.00. 

Second  prize;  Five  dollars  in  photographic 
books  or  magazines,  published  or  advertised  by 
us,  to  be  chosen  by  the  winner. 

Third  prize : The  choice  of  a yearly  subscription 
to  the  Photo  Era  or  the  Practical  Photographer. 

Fourth  prize;  One  number  of  Art  in  Photog- 
raphy, value  $2.00. 

AWARDS 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  going  to  press  with 
this  number  much  earlier  than  formerly,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  cuts  from  the  pictures  awarded 
prizes  in  the  “ Harvest  Scenes  ” competition  for 
insertion  in  this  number.  The  announcement  of 
awards  is  therefore  postponed  until  next  month. 

\^'e  publish  this  month  three  pictures  from  the 
“Child  Study”  competition,  which  was  the  most 
successful  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
submitted  of  all  that  we  have  yet  held.  We  trust 
that  the  pictures  submitted  in  the  next  two  com- 
petitions, “Interiors”  and  “Snow  Scenes,”  may  be 
many  and  good. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  COMPETITIONS 

December. — “Portrait  Study.”  Closes  Jan- 
uary 31. 

January. — “Interiors.”  Closes  February  28. 

February. — “Snow  Scenes.”  Closes  March  31. 

March. — “Still  Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

April. — “Cloud  Study.”  Closes  May  31. 

Alay. — “Animal  Study.”  Closes  June  30. 

June. — “A  Country  Road.”  Closes  July  31. 

Special  Competition. — “Old  Acquaintances.” 
From  five  to  ten  character  studies,  preferably  illus- 
trating the  inhabitants  of  “Our  Village,”  mounted 
on  a folder  which  closes  like  a book.  Closes  March 
31,  1905.  Prizes  $10  and  $5,  awarded  only  to 
satisfactory  collections. 

HINTS  INTERCHANGE 

AN  INEXPENSIVE  DARK  ROOM 
William  Spanton 

.A  dark  romn  is  like  a telejjhone  in  a house,  — 
not  indisiiensable,  Init  very  convenient.  I did 
without  one  for  three  t'ears,  using  the  bathroom, 
but  the  carrying  of  chemicals  and  utensils  liack 
and  forth  consumed  considerable  time.  A year 
ago  I decided  to  make  a dark  room  in  the  cellar. 
The  location,  of  course,  will  be  determined  in 
every  case  1)}’  the  arrangement  of  the  cellar. 
Aline  is  di\'idcd  into  four  parts,  separated  from 
each  other  by  wooden  ])artitions.  The  laundry 
and  coal  cellar  are  side  bv  side.  I cut  a door 
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having  to  build  up  only  two  sides.  From  the 
grocery  I secured  the  boxes  necessary,  “Force” 
boxes  being  the  best,  as  the  lumber  is  nice  and 
smooth  and  of  a good  length.  From  a neighbor, 
who  was  making  some  alterations  in  his  house, 
four  pieces  2 x 4,  and  long  enough  to  reach  to 
the  ceiling,  were  secured.  The  floor  and  side  pieces 
were  put  in  shape,  then  the  floor  put  down  and 
the  siding  nailed  on.  The  boxes  were  used  for 
the  siding,  but  the  floor  was  made  of  heavier  stuff; 
I in.  lumber  should  be  used.  I spaced  the  2 x 4’s  so 
as  to  accommodate  the  boards  with  as  little  waste 
as  possible.  The  boards  were  nailed  on  so  that 
the  upright  pieces  came  outside  the  dark  room, 
thus  making  the  inside  smooth.  The  inside  di- 
mensions of  mine  are  2 ft.  9 in.  wide,  6 ft.  long, 
and  7 ft.  high. 

The  boards  were  fitted  as  closely  together  as 
possible,  and  then  on  the  outside  strips  of  paper 
were  pasted  over  the  cracks.  The  boards,  how- 
ever, dried  out  considerably  in  three  months,  open- 
ing the  cracks  and  s])litting  the  paper  strips.  I 
then  got  some  heavy  wrapping-paper  and  pa- 
pered the  room  on  the  inside.  A wooden  elbow 
4 in.  Sf4uare  was  fastened  to  one  side  as  a venti- 
lator. The  door  was  made  as  near  to  one  end  of 
the  room  as  possiljle;  8 in.  from  the  door  and  34 
in.  above  the  floor  a hole  was  cut  in  the  parti- 
tion to  take  a 5 X 7 ruby  glass. 

This  was  fitted  in  a frame  shVling  in  a groove, 
so  that  it  can  be  oj)ened  and  closed.  Light  is 
furnished  by  a Welsbach  burner  j)laced  on  the 
outside.  Where  there  is  neither  gas  nor  electric 
light,  a lamp  with  a reflector  could  easily  be  ])laced 
by  the  window.  Beneath  the  ruby  window  a 
shelf  14x32  was  placed,  to  hold  trays  during 
developing.  At  first  I thought  of  having  running 
water  in  the  room,  but  as  that  would  have  entailed 
quite  an  expense  for  jajcing,  and  as  the  sink  with 


or  prints  from  the  fixing  bath  to  the  washing  tray 
in  the  sink,  and  the  danger  of  any  slopping  in 
the  dark  room  is  obviated.  A shelf  above  the 
talfle  and  two  others  at  one  end  provide  ample 
space  for  bottles,  etc.  At  the  other  end,  nearest 
the  door,  there  is  a rack  for  trays  and  an  arrange- 
ment for  storing,  negatives.  Two  shelves  7^  in. 
wide  were  placed  5!  in.  ajeart.  The  lower  shelf 
should  be  at  least  i in.  thick,  for  glass  plates 
are  heavy.  Strips  f in.  wide  were  nailed  in. 
apart  to  the  front  edges  of  the  shelves.  This 
leaves  a space  between  the  strips  sufficient  for 
ten  negatives  in  their  envelopes.  The  spaces 
are  numbered  i,  10,  20,  30,  etc.,  as  in  cut.  My 
negatives  are  numljered  and  indexed  in  a l)ook. 
To  find  a given  negative,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  ascertain  its  number.  If  it  is  35,  it  would  be 
the  fifth  one  in  the  30  compartment.  My  one 
shelf  will  hold  200  negatives.  A bench  10  x 24  x 20 
in.  high  does  for  a seat  when  develo])ing,  or  a 
place  to  put  ]iaper  and  printing  frame  when 
printing.  Strips  are  nailed  on  the  door  casing 
for  the  door  to  shut  against,  so  as  to  exclude  all 
light.  A common  h()(.)k  fastens  the  door  on  the 
inside,  and  a wooden  Initton  on  the  outside. 

All  I had  to  buy  were  the  hinges  for  the  door, 
ruby  glass,  Welsbach  light  and  ])i]>e  necessary  to 
Ijring  the  gas  over  to  the  wiirdow,  — a total  cost 
of  not  over  one  dollar.  For  others  the  cost  might 
be  more  or  less,  according  to  the  lumber  which 
would  have  to  be  purchased,  fixtures  for  light, 
etc.  There  has  been  a marked  imi)ro\-ement 
in  the  .sweetness  of  my  wife  since  1 quit  using  the 
bathroom.  I still  use  the  bathtub,  however, 
for  dr}'ing  mv  ])rints.  .After  washing  I stick 
them  on  the  sides  f)f  the  tub,  face  uj),  of  course. 
As  fast  as  they  dry  they  droj)  flown,  an.fl  in  the 
morning  you  have  a “bathtub  full  of  ])ictures,” 
as  mv  little  girl  savs. 


jEotts  anu  jEetos 


The  Belgian  Photographic  Association  proposes 
to  hold  a salon  and  congress  of  photography 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1905. 
These  will  take  place  during  the  celebration  of 
the  seventy-tifth  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  Any  desired  informa- 
tion may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Secretary 
General,  Mr.  M.  Vanderkindere,  Palais  du  Midi, 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

The  Cathedrals  of  Southern  France.  By 
Francis  Miltoun.  With  ninety  illustra- 
tions, plans,  and  diagrams  by  Blanche 
McAIanus.  Boston,  1905.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co. 

This  is  a worthy  sequel  to  “Cathedrals  of 
Northern  France”  by  the  same  author  (reviewed 
in  the  issue  of  January,  1904,  of  the  Photo  Era), 
and  equally  attractive  in  subject-matter.  The 
volume  is  intended  as  a contribution  to  travel- 
literature,  and  forms  a desirable  companion  to 
the  regulation  guide-book,  especially  if  the  tourist 
be  a lover  of  churches.  The  author  takes  his 
willing  reader  to  a grateful  southern  clime,  where 
the  conditions  for  admiring  noble  church  archi- 
tecture are  more  novel  and  enchanting  than  in 
cities  of  northern  or  mid-France.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  find  here  the  Gothic  style  as  abundantly 


repre.sented  as  in  the  north  of  France,  but  in- 
stead the  more  picturesque  Renaissance,  the 
Romanesque,  which  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  the  people  of  this  section  of  Europe. 
To  the  art  student  we  would  say  that  in  France 
the  nation’s  first  art  expression  was  made  through 
church  building  and  decoration.  The  book  is 
artistic  in  typography  and  binding,  w'hile  the  orig- 
inal illustrations  by  Blanche  McManus  interpret 
the  spirit  of  the  architecture,  ensemble  or  detail, 
in  a most  effective  manner. 

A COMPLETE  list  of  the  winners  of  the  medal 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  “the  blue 
ribbon  of  photography,  ” has  recently  been 
published  by  the  Photographic  News.  The 
most  consistent  winner  was  the  late  H.  P.  Robin- 
son, who  from  1877  to  1887  secured  the  honor 
eight  times.  After  he  ceased  to  exhibit  in  his 
own  name,  his  son,  R.  W.  Robinson,  secured 
the  medal  four  times  before  1894,  after  which 
year  both  names  disappeared  from  the  list.  In 
the  early  years  we  do  not  find  any  names  which 
we  recognize  as  American,  but  of  late  years  the 
following  Americans  have  won  the  medal:  1894, 

Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Jr.;  1895,  1896,  and  i8gg, 
Alfred  Stieglitz;  1898,  Mathilde  Weil;  1902, 
Frank  R.  Fraprie  and  Frederick  E.  Ives;  1903, 
Carl  E.  Semon;  1904,  Henry  H.  Pierce. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS  AND  COMPETITIONS 


Society  or  T itle 

Date 

EnI  RIES 
Close 

Inquire  of 

Boston  Camera  Club 

Scottish  National  Salon 

Third  International  Salon,  Marseilles 

Blairgowrie  Photographic  Society 

Vienna  Camera  Club 

Brooklyn  Camera  Club 

Amateur  P.  A.  ot  Victoria,  Melbourne 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland  

Northern  Photographic  Exhibition 

Salon  and  Congress  of  Photography,  Brussels 

Jan.  12-14,  192.S 
Jan. 14-28 
Jan. 28-Feb.  1 2 

Feb.  6-1 I 

Feb.  I =;-Mar.  i 
Feb.  i6-t8 
Feb.  20-25 

April 

June 

July-Aug. 

Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 

Jan.  7 

Dec.  31 
Feb.  4 
Jan.  30 

H.  M.  Hames,  65  West  St.,  Boston,  England. 

W.  A.  Frame,  28  Bank  St.,  Hillhead, Glasgow,  Scot. 
M.  E.  Astier,  ii  rue  de  la  Grande  Armee,  Mar- 
seilles. France. 

W.  D.  M.  Falconer,  James  St.,  Cottage  Blairgowrie, 
Scotland. 

F.  Matthies-Masuren,  Halle,  a.  S. 

C.  M.  Shipman, 776  Manhattan  A ve.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 
F.  W.  Miscamble,  F.  I.  A.  V.,  349  Collins  St.,  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. 

R.  Benson,  3 Orwell  Park,  Rathgar,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
F.G.Issot,62  Compton  Rcl.,  Harehills,  Leeds,  Eng. 
M.  Vanderkindere,  Palais  du  Midi,  Brussels,  Belg. 

Giveh 

Closes 

Prizes 

Burr  McIntosh  Monthly,  New  York  (Outdoor  Photographs) 

Burr  McIntosh  Monthly,  New  York  (Freak  Pictures) 

Photogram,  Arundel  St.,  Strand,  London 

The  American  Boy,  Detroit 

National  Sportsman,  Boston 

Browning’s  Magazine,  Boston 

The  Book-Lover,  New  York 

American  Amateur  Photographer 

Western  Camera  Notes,  Minneapolis 

Field  and  Stream  (Sporting  and  Outdoor  Pictures) 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  New  York 

Buffalo  Express 

New  York  Evening  Mail 

Commercial  Advertiser,  New  York 

St.  Louis  Star 

Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  (Western  Scenes) 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

^[onthly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

S15,  $10,  $5. 

Sio,  $5. 

One  guinea  and  half  guinea 
$2,  81. 

S5,  S3,  Si,  Si. 

S5,  S3,  S2. 

S5,  S3,  S2,  Si. 

S5. 

S5.  S3,  S2  in  goods 
S5,  S3i  S2,  Si. 

Sio,  S5.  Si. 

$5  to  S25. 

S5. 

S3,  S3,  S2,  SI- 
S';. 

S2.S0,  Si. SO- 
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'I'HK  PHOTO  ERA  PARTY  ABROAD  IN  1904 
'PiiE  J’hotoghaphic  Results 


FRANK  ROY  FRAPRIE 

As  was  definitely  announced  in  the  prospectus,  the  oliject  of  our  European  tour  last  summer 
was  to  induce  American  photographers  and  art  students  generally  to  utilize  the  boundless 
opportunities  available  for  picture-making  in  the  old  world.  The  itinerary  was  siiecially 
planned  with  this  end  in  view  and  a special  jirize  was  offered  for  the  best  set  of  jiictures  sub- 
mitted by  any  member  of  the  party.  It  was  understood  that  the  set  should  number  not  less 
than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  jiictures  mounted  on  cards  of  uniform  size,  and 
that  the  photographs  should  be  made  by  some  permanent  process,  as  platinotype,  carbon, 
bromide  or  gaslight  paper.  The  judgment  of  the  photographs  was  to  be  made  on  the  grounds 
of  artistic  merit,  technical  skill  and  suitability  for  reproduction.  The  award  has  been  made  and 
we  present  to  ourreadersthis  month  a large  selection  fromthe  pictures  taken  by  IMr.  E.  H.  iMcClure, 
the  winner  of  the  prize  for  the  best  collection  sulimittefl.  We  also  [mblish  several  pictures  by  other 
members  of  the  party.  .^11  of  these  pictures  show  well  what  artistic  results  can  be  obtained  with 
the  most  simple  apparatus,  for  every  one  of  them  was  made  with  a compact  hand  camera,  and  the 
majority  were  made  without  the  use  of  the  tripod.  The  subjects  are  such  as  arc  accessible  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  to  every  traveler,  and  the  makers  must  be  congratulated  on  their  happy  choice 
of  subject  and  conditions.  There  is  good  rea.son  for  such  congratulation,  for  these  pictures 
stand  far  above  the  ordinarv  snap-shots  taken  by  the  casual  traveler.  Some  of  them  reach  a 
level  much  higher  than  one  might  reasonablv  expect.  For  instance,  Mr.  IMcClure’s  “Temple  of 
Saturn,”  on  page  53,  portrays  a scene  which  has  been  idrotogra])hed  thousands  of  times  by  both 
professionals  and  amateurs.  Yet  in  all  the  many  pictures  of  the  subject  which  we  have  seen, 
there  is  none  which  excels  this  for  happy  choice  of  position,  choice  of  lighting,  and  composition. 
Again  in  his  picture  of  the  “Caryatid  Porch  of  the  Erechtheum,”  on  the  same  page,  he  has  made 
a picture  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles.  The  Erechtheum  is  at  present  being  reconstructed 
from  the  original  stones  which  have  lain  scattered  on  the  top  of  the  .\cro])olis,  and  the  building 
is  a pile  of  scaffolding  to  the  casual  glance.  Yet  the  maker  has  carefully  chosen  the  one  spot 
which  would  give  an  aderpiate  representation  of  the  porch,  and  leave  the  ugly  scaffolding  out 
of  the  picture. 

.Vnother  very  fine  picture  is  that  of  a courtyard  with  an  old  font  at  Bologna,  shown  on  ]iage 
44.  The  maker  has  here  produced  a very  line  architectural  jirint,  well  lighted  and  well  composeil. 
The  picture  gives  no  hint  of  the  cramped  quarters  in  which  it  was  taken  or  of  the  rlifficulty  ex- 
perienced in  finding  the  point  of  view  where  cloister  jiillars  did  not  interfere,  nor  incongruous 
objects  intrude. 

The  group  of  pictures  on  page  41  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  .Ml  have  suffered  in  repro- 
duction and  reduction,  especially  in  atmospheric  qualities,  but  still  give  a good  idea  of  the  maker’s 
skill.  In  the  first  the  artist  has  taken  a snap-.shot  in  a crowded  street,  choosing  his  opportunity 
to  avoid  intrusive  vehicles  and  jiedestrians  in  the  foreground,  and  at  the  same  lime  getting  the 
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F.  H.McCLURE  THE  MATTERHORN  FROM  THE  GORNERGKAT  — IN  THE  PARK  AT  VERSAILLES 


l)ro])rietors  and  patrons  of  the  market  stalls  in  characteristic  positions.  Beliind  all  rise  the  stern 
liattlements  of  the  ancient  palace  and  fortress  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  and  the  picturesque 
stepped-roof  houses  of  old  Ghent.  The  next  picture  transports  us  to  Switzerland  and  shows 
us  the  village  of  Simplon  bathed  in  noontide  sunlight,  and  dominated  by  the  snow-flecked  Alps 
of  mid-August.  The  atmosphere  is  well  rendered,  and  the  differentiation  of  the  planes  of  the 
near  and  distant  peaks  is  well  done.  The  two  peasants  bearing  home  on  their  shoulders  their 
scanty  and  precious  crop  of  hay  add  an  irresistible  note  of  pathos,  bringing  at  once  to  our  minds 
the  terrible  struggle  with  iron  winter  which  here  succeeds  the  glorious  but  fleeting  summer. 
.Again,  the  next  picture  carries  us  far  away,  showing  us  the  Villa  Mylius  on  Lake  Como,  bathed 
in  the  eternal  Italian  hazy  sunlight.  In  the  original  there  is  a wealth  and  beauty  of  detail,  a 
differentiation  of  texture  and  distances  which  is  marvelous,  and  which  can  be  in  part  appre- 
ciated from  the  cut;  but  what  we  especially  desire  to  emphasize  here  is  the  happy  arrangement 
of  lines  leading  to  the  central  interest,  and  the  fact  that  even  the  figure  and  the  boat,  subsidiary 
notes  well  introduced,  lead  our  attention  also,  by  indication  of  direction,  to  the  villa  itself,  with 
its  wonderful  garden. 

On  ])age  43  we  find  a collectionof  Venetian  water  scenes.  Here  again,  especially  in  the  picture 
of  the  Rialto  Bridge,  is  composition  the  principal  aim  of  the  maker.  In  every  instance  he  has 
placed  his  gondola  in  the  correct  position  and  the  gondolier  in  a cliaracteristic  attitude,  — a 
feat  the  difficulty  of  which  only  those  who  have  attempted  it  can  realize. 

Another  example  of  good  composition  will  be  found  in  “The  Fountain  of  Arethusa,”  on 
page  47.  Here,  the  basin  itself  and  its  papyrus  being  rather  inadequate  as  a subject,  in  spite 
of  the  legendary  and  historical  interest  of  both,  he  has  cleverly  introduced  the  pedestal  of  a flower 
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F.  H.  McCLURE 
MARKET  PLACE  AT  GHENT 
THE  VILLAGE  OF  SIMPLON 
VILLA  MYLIUS,  LAKE  COMO 


F.  H.  McCLURE 


VENETIAN  SCENES 


urn  in  such  a way  as  to  create  a graceful  and  interesting  composition.  The  companion  picture 
shows  a water-carrier  at  Assisi,  and  is  attractive  because  of  the  glimpse  of  Italian  life  and  cus- 
toms which  it  gives  us. 

Passing  now  to  page  57,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Orient,  for  it  is  a singular  fact  that  the  mod- 
ern Greeks  count  themselves  among  the  Asiatics  in  a way,  speaking  of  a traveler  to  Italy  or 
.'\ustria  as  one  “gone  to  Europe.”  At  the  top  of  the  page  we  find  ourselves  in  the  harbor  of 
Nauplia,  and  the  picture  of  the  island  fortress,  built  as  a bulwark  against  Turkish  raider  and 
Christian  pirate  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  i.sland  emjiire  of  Venice,  gains  double  beauty  by  the 
introduction  of  the  snowy-sailed  lateen  boat  at  exactly  the  proper  jilace  in  the  foreground. 
'Pile  bottom  picture  gives  us  a glimpse  of  the  meeting-place  at  Myceme,  where  the  valiant  Aga- 
memnon harangued  the  Grecian  chiefs  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  where,  years  later,  dis- 
credited and  disgraced,  dead  of  .sorrow,  as' we  may  jierhaps  imagine,  he  was  buried  in  haste  and 
secrecy  by  a few  faitliful  followers,  but  even  then  with  a treasure  of  gold,  which  for  beauty  of 
workmanship  and  fabulous  intrinsic  value  would  jmt  to  .shame  the  treasures  of  many  a prince 
of  modern  times.  The  curious  double  walls  shown  are  characteristic  of  this  place  alone,  and 
are  still  a puzzle  to  the  archieologist.  Finally,  the  central  picture  gives  us,  by  contrast  with 
the  human  figure,  and  by  the  sense  of  tremendous  height  implied  in  cutting  off  the  columns 
.so  near  their  bases,  a faint  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  impressiveness  of  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
d'emple  of  the  Olympian  Jujiitcr  at  Athens.  These  columns  arc  in  fact  .so  large  that  a hermit 
once  built  him  a hut  and  liveil  in  comfort  for  years  on  the  capital  of  one,  till,  one  unhapjiv  morn- 
ing, e.xtending  his  morning  stroll  too  far,  he  fell  to  his  death  on  the  hard  flags  far  beneath. 
'I'heir  very  size,  however,  makes  their  picturing  almost  imjxissiblc,  and  tliis,  of  all  jiictures  I 
have  seen,  alone  gives  some  idea  of  their  bulk. 

In  this  way  I might  go  on,  criticizing  picture  after  picture,  and  calling  back  the  memories 
they  invoke  for  those  who  have  seen  the  jilaccs;  but  space  forbids  that  I should  give  a detailed 
criticism  of  each.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  all  show  some  strong  quality,  and  that  there  is 
none  which  could  not  be  du])licatcd  by  every  ])hotogra])her  who  reads  these  lines.  Every 
picture  was  made  with  a hand  camera,  on  a film,  and  developed  in  the  kodak  developing  machine. 
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ENTRANXE  TO  DUCAL  PALACE,  VENICE— FONT,  S.  STEPANO,  BOLO(L\A 


Every  print  is  direct  from  the  original  negative,  without  retouching  or  hand  work.  In  fact 
tliey  are  all  straight  sna])-sliots,  in  spite  (jf  winch  they  are  full  of  artistic  feeling. 

We  contend  that  the  making  of  such  pictures  by  the  small  party  who  took  our  trip  last  year 
is  a proof  of  the  educational  value  of  the  European  trip  for  all  photographers,  and  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  repeat  the  tour  this  year.  We  shall  have  not  one,  but  two  e.xpcrt  photogra- 
])hers,  and  experienced  travelers  as  leaders,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  offer  a variety  of  routes 
which  will  appeal  to  all  tastes.  We  publish  on  another  page  a full  description  of  these  routes, 
anfl  trust  tliat  all  interested  readers  will  not  only  look  them  over  carefully,  but  will  write  us  their 
requirements  if  they  do  not  find  their  own  views  and  plans  fully  met.  We  hope  that  not  onlv 
our  friends  of  the  sterner  sex,  but  also  some  of  our  women  readers,  will  take  this  invitation  as 
extended  to  them.  One  lady  was  of  our  party  last  year,  and  we  expect  several  will  go  with  us 
this  summer.  Our  trip,  although  designed  to  afford  special  opportunity  for  picture-making, 
is  ideal  for  every  one  who  wi.shes  to  .see  Europe;  and  our  leaders,  and  the  specialists  in  art, 
archaeology,  history,  etc.,  whom  we  have  at  our  command  through  our  relations  with  the  Bureau 
of  University  Travel,  can  make  the  trip  most  useful  and  attractive  to  any  of  your  neighbors 
and  friends  who  may  desire  to  go,  whether  or  not  they  use  a camera.  The  prices  are  as  low  as 
they  can  be  placed,  considering  that  we  meet  every  calculable  exjjense  of  travel,  leaving  absolutely 
no  extras  to  be  met  by  the  traveller.  While  this  apparently  makes  our  trip  more  exjjcnsive,  we 
have  found  that  any  other  way  is  misleading,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  know  definitely  the 
whole  cost  in  advance. 
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PINACHROMY 

Concerning  the  Light  Sensitiveness  oe  the  Leukobases  oe  Organic  Dyestuees 
AND  Their  Application  to  the  Production  or  Photographic  Pictures 

DR.  E.  KOENIG 

While  the  leukobases  of  some  classes  of  organic  dyestuffs  — for  instance,  the  safranines  — 
are  so  oxidizable  that  they  cannot  be  isolated  in  a free  condition,  there  are  others  — like  the 
leuko-malachite-green  — which  can  be  easily  produced,  and  which  are  comparatively  unaffected 
by  the  atmosphere.  iSIany  chemists  have  undoubtedly  observed  that  these  most  permanent 
leukobases,  after  having  been  kept  for  some  time,  will  color  particularly  strongly  when  exposed 
to  light.  More  exact  investigations  concerning  the  light  sensitiveness  of  leukobases  have  been 
made  only  by  Gros  in  Ostwald’s  laboratory,  and  he  has  tested  especially  the  leuko-compounds 
of  fluorescein  and  its  substitution  products.  He  has  determined  that  the  leuko-compounds, 
produced  in  a rather  crude  manner,  are  generally  more  or  less  light  sensitive,  and  has  measured 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  light  by  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  leukobases,  and 
their  respective  salts. 

No  one  else  seems  to  have  made  investigations  of  this  kind,  with  the  idea  of  using  leuko- 
bases in  the  production  of  photographic  pictures. 

Before  coming  to  the  subject  proper,  I would  like  to  touch  in  a few  words  on  a purely  pho- 
tographic held.  The  principle  of  three-color  photography  we  may  suppose  to  be  generally 
known.  Three  part-negatives  are  produced  from  the  subject  to  be  photographed,  of  which 
one,  under  the  printing  frame,  gives  only  the  blue;  the  second,  the  red;  and  the  third,  the  yellow 
parts  of  the  subject. 

The  production  of  such  negatives  is  simple  enough,  and  the  principal  reason  why  three- 
color  photogra])hy,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  graphic  arts,  has  not  yet  been 
commercially  applied,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  want  of  a suitable  printing  process. 

I will  not  detain  you  with  a description  of  the  different  printing  processes,  but  mention  only 
that  all  methods  hitherto  used  are  based  upon  the  light  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  mixed  with 
bichromates;  either  the  print  is  made  upon  jiaper  already  colored  with  pigment,  or  the  gelatine 
pictures,  first  colorless,  are  colored  with  some  organic  coloring  matter.  The  three  one-color 
part  pictures,  jiroduced  in  whatsoever  manner,  are  united  into  one  picture,  which  will  then 
reproduce  all  the  colors  of  the  original.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  way  handsome  three- 
color  jiictures  can  be  obtained;  but  the  jiroduction  of  the  pictures  is  so  extremely  difficult  that 
few  arc  able  to  jiroduce  acceptable  colored  jirints.  Not  the  least  difficulty  of  the  old  methods 
is  the  im]X)ssibility  of  following  the  progress  of  the  printing  process  with  the  eye. 

An  ideal  printing  process  for  three-color  photograjihy  would  evidently  be  one  in  which 
neither  is  color  previously  applied,  nor  printing  done  upon  colored  jmper;  a process  that  re- 
quires only  colorless  films,  which,  upon  exposure,  according  to  their  preparation,  will  color 
directly  yellow,  rerl,  or  blue.  Searching  for  such  a printing  process,  I experimented  with  all 
the  different  leukobases,  but  very  soon  found  out  that  the  leukobases  themseb’es,  when  ex[)osed 
to  light,  are  not  capable  of  giving  strong  and  brilliant  pictures.  I then  used  the  leukobases  in 
a coating  of  acetylhydrocellulose,  or  gelatine,  but  my  hope  of  thus  obtaining  stronger  pictures 
was  not  fulfilled. 

Only  after  selecting  collodion  as  the  emulsion  basis  did  an  immense  increase  in  the  light 
sensitiveness  suddenly  show  itself.  Leukobases  which,  when  exposed  for  hours  to  light,  gave 
only  an  extremely  weak  coloration,  were,  in  presence  of  collodion,  rather  strongly  oxidized  after 
a much  shorter  ex])Osure,  and  gave  pictures  that  could  be  used. 

It  was  soon  (juite  clear  that  the  collodion  could  not  act  in  this  case  solely  as  an  indifferent 
medium,  and  that  the  leukobases  were  oxidized  in  light  at  the  exjiense  of  the  nitric  acid  groups 
of  the  nitrocellulose.  I investigated  a large  number  of  other  bodies  and  found  that,  like  nitro- 
ct'llulose,  all  nitric  acid  esters,  ])arlicularly  those  of  ])ure  alcohols,  will  react.  The  nitrous 
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acid  esters,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  isomeric  nitro  bodies  of  the  alphatic  and  aromatic  class, 
are  ineffective.  The  nitrosamines  show  results  similar  to,  although  weaker  than,  the  nitric 
acid  esters. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  light  sensitiveness  of  the  mi.xture  of  nitrocellulose  and  leukobasc 
can  be  considerably  reduced  by  urea  or  antipyrin.  This  obsemition  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  leuko  bodies  arc  really  oxidized  by  nitrogen  oxides,  which  separate  from  the  collodion. 

.\n  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  anise  oil,  which  are  considered  as  oxygen  carriers,  does 
not  act,  or  at  least  not  sufficiently  to  be  noticeable,  in  accelerating  the  formation  of  jiictures  liy 
light;  but  when  I added  to  the  solution  of  the  leuko  bodies  in  collodion  several  organic 
bases,  with  the  intention  of  preventing  the  atmospheric  oxidation,  to  which  some  leuko  bodies 
are  subject,  I was  surprised  to  observe  that  the  films  containing  chinolinc  and  its  homologues 
showerl  considerable  increase  in  their  light-sensitiveness.  An  explanation  of  this  remarkable 
phenomenon  I cannot  give.  It  is  evidently  a catalytic  process.  Chinolinc  is  principally  effec- 
tive on  the  leukobascs  of  the  blue  and  green  triphenylmcthan  coloring  matters. 

Xitrocellulose  is  by  no  means  the  nrost  effective  of  the  ])reviously  mentioned  comjiounds; 
it  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  production  of  the  pictures,  only  because  it  produces  at  the  same 
time  the  film  which  is  to  carry  the  picture.  Still  more  light  sensitive  arc  the  mixtures  of  the 
leukoba.ses  with  the  nitric  acid  esters  of  glycerines,  glucose,  and  mannites. 

If  a piece  of  blotting-pajier  is  soaked  with  an  ethereal  solution  of,  for  instance,  leuko-mala- 
chite-green,  or  leuko-tlavaniline,  it  will  hardly  color  with  a short  exposure,  but  if  a little  nitro- 
mannite  is  added,  the  paper  will  be  colored  rajiiflly  and  intensely  in  the  light. 
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The  light  sensitiveness  of  the  mixtures  of  leukobases  and  nitrocellulose  can  be  considerably 
increased  by  addition  of  nitromannite.  I have  two  pictures,  one  of  which  is  much  stronger 
than  the  other.  The  exposure  of  each  was  twenty  seconds  in  sunlight.  The  light-sensitive 
film  consisted  of  nitrocellulose,  leuko-setocyanine  (orthochlortetrethyldiamidotriphenylmethan) 
and  chinoline.  For  the  first  picture  a small  quantity  of  nitromannite  was  added  to  the  film. 

I would  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  produce  any  photographic  pic- 
ture fit  to  use  with  leukobases  alone,  or  with  leukobases  emibedded  in  indifferent  films.  The 
prints  will  always  be  fiat  and  weak.  The  oxidation  of  the  leukobases  in  the  light  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  reach  a maximum  rather  quickly,  long  before  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  leukobases  is  oxidized. 

Bodies  which  are  properly  not  leukobases  in  the  ordinary  sense  also  become  oxidized  to 
coloring  matters  by  light  in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  esters,  — as,  for  instance,  paramido- 
diphenylamine.  This  base  is  used  for  the  production  of  oxidation  black  in  calico  printing,  and 
rapidly  gives  very  intense  colored  pictures  when  mixed  with  collodion  or  similar  bodies  and 
spread  on  paper. 

Blue  pictures  can  be  produced  with  the  medium  of  orthochlortetrethyldiamidotriphenyl- 
methan;  green  pictures  with  leuko-malachite-green,  with  metanitro-  or  metamidotetrethyl- 
diamidotriphenylmethan;  red  ones  with  paraleukaniline  or  leukorhodamine ; violet  with  hexa- 
methylparaleukaniline;  yellow  ones  with  leukofluorescein  and  leukoflavaniline. 

The  fixing  of  the  pictures  offered,  in  the  beginning,  many  difficulties.  Some  leukobases, 
true  enough,  can  be  dissolved  from  the  collodion  film  by  benzol,  toluol,  ether,  or  chloroform, 
but  none  of  these  can  be  applied  for  practical  purposes.  The  next  fixing  mediums  which  suggest 
lliemselves  are  dilute  mineral  acids,  in  which  almost  all  the  leukobases  will  dissolve.  Still, 
the  pictures  could  not  be  fixed  in  this  way,  because  the  leukobases,  like  the  coloring  matters, 
show  a certain  relationship  to  nitrocellulose,  and  form  stable  compounds  with  it.  With  diluted 
organic  acids  I had  better  success  in  fixing;  and  monochloracetic  acid  finally  proved  to  be  the 
best  fixing  medium  for  almost  all  leukobases.  Acetic,  dichloracetic,  and  trichloracetic  acid 
cannot  be  used. 

Gros  has  already  investigated  the  action  of  the  leukobases  towards  light  of  various  colors 
and  determined,  in  a general  way,  that,  with  most  leukobases,  the  maximum  effect  is  produced 
Ijy  radiation  with  complementary  colored  light.  The  least  effect  he  obtained  under  red  glass, 
the  strongest  under  pink.  I exposed  the  different  sensitive  films  with  color  filters,  as  usual  in 
three-color  photography,  and  found  that  the  exposed  parts  showed  a maximum  intensity  under  the 
complementary  colored  filters  and  a minimum  of  intensity  under  similar  filters.  Thus  blue,  green, 
and  violet  are  colored  very  strongly  under  red  and  yellow;  under  blue,  very  little.  Red  is  colored 
very  strongly  under  the  green  and  yellow  filters,  very  little  under  blue,  and  under  red  not  at  all. 
Yellow  finally  becomes  very  strong  under  blue;  while  under  yellow  it  changes  only  slightly. 

The  strong  action  of  the  so-called  non-actinic  red  upon  the  blue  and  green  light-sensitive 
films  is  very  interesting,  and  can  be  explained  in  this  way,  that  the  original  coloring  matter 
itself  acts  as  sensitizer. 

Ostwald  has  already  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  action  of  light  upon  photographic  prepa- 
rations is  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  that  light  promotes  actions  which  continue  of  themselves 
long  after  the  light  has  been  excluded.  In  this  way,  as  is  well  known,  many  photographic 
])reparations  which  have  been  kept  for  a long  time  arc  decomposed  in  the  dark,  particularly 
light-sensitive  gelatine  mixed  with  bichromate.  With  our  new  light-sensitive  film  the  same 
thing  happens.  The  action  produced  by  light  in  a few  seconds  or  minutes  takes  place  in  the 
dark  after  hours,  days,  or  weeks.  The  most  light-sensitive  films  are  also  the  least  durable  in 
the  dark,  so  that  they  always  have  to  be  prepared  shortly  before  use.  I will  remark,  however, 
that  the  films,  even  if  kept  for  a long  time  in  the  dark,  will  never  color  so  deeply  as  in  a short 
time  in  the  light. 

The  application  of  these  observations  to  three-color  printing  would  be  as  follows:  A sheet 
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of  paper  is  coated  with  blue  collodion  and  exposed  to  light  under  the  corresjionding  part-nega- 
tive. When  the  blue  picture  ajipears  suftrcicntly  strong,  it  is  fixed  in  a lo  per  cent  solution 
of  chloracetic  acid,  washed,  coated  with  a thin,  hardened,  gelatine  him,  and  dried.  The  gela- 
tine film  serves  to  protect  the  first  collodion  coating  from  dissohing  when  the  second  one  is  put 
on.  The  dry  blue  picture  is  then  flowed  with  red  collodion  ami  the  corresponding  ])art-negative 
is  .so  placed  that  the  outlines  of  the  negative  exactly  cover  those  of  the  blue  picture.  Kxjiosc 
again  to  light,  fix,  wash,  and  finally  produce  in  the  same  way  the  yellow  picture. 

On  account  of  the  complete  transparency  of  the  very  thin  films  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
color  applied,  the  prints  are  very  satisfactory. 

The  necessary  ejuantity  of  the  leukobases  is  very  small  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
productiveness  of  the  triphenylmethan  dyestuffs,  so  that  a picture  com]iosed  of  the  three  colored 
films  will  hardly  be  more  exjiensive  than  an  ordinary  gum  or  pigment  print. 

The  permanence  of  the  pictures  in  light  is  naturally  not  ab.solute,  although  relatively  fast 
dyestuffs  are  used  for  the  production  of  the  part-pictures.  The  ])Oorest  is  blue,  although  this 
surpasses  the  so-called  blue-jirints  feyanotypes)  in  permanence. 

If  the  difficulties  which  hamper  the  printing  of  three-color  negatives  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, this  new  printing  process,  designated  as  “ J’inachromy,  ” should  be  looked  at  as  an 
extraordinary  progress.  C’olored  diapositives  have  been  produced  witli  conqiarative  ease,  but 
three-color  photography  could  not  become  popular  so  long  as  it  was  not  po.ssible  to  produce 
prints  in  a simple  way.  That,  I believe,  can  be  done  by  this  printing  process. 
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THE  CAMERA  IN  THE  LUMBER  WOODS 


JOHN  BOYD 

W hen  the  camerisl  undertakes  a trip  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  virgin  forest,  he  ought  to  be  ready 
to  meet  all  emergencies  as  they  arise;  but  if  he  can  forestall  these  troubles  by  anticipating  what 
he  will  be  obliged  to  overcome,  and  have  the  necessary  means  at  his  command,  he  can  certainly 
]jut  on  a better  front  to  his  perplexities,  for  an  ounce  of  forethought  is  worth  a ton  of  the  other 
kind. 

The  aim  of  this  article  will  be  to  point  out  some  of  the  things  that  the  photographer  will 
have  to  contend  with  when  he  has  “hit  the  trail,”  and  left  the  steamboat  or  railroad  train 
behind. 

Before  we  start,  I shall  assume  that  we  are  going  in  for  straight,  honest  photography,  and 
that  the  hit-ormiiss  snap-shooter  will  pursue  his  calling  in  other  helds  and  at  other  times.  1 
shall  also  assume  that  the  worker  is  to  use  glass  plates,  for  if  films  were  the  medium,  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  would  not  be  as  numerous;  but  as  yet  we  are  not  all  com-erted  to  the  use 
of  celluloid  as  the  best  support  for  carrying  the  sensitive  emulsion. 

First  of  all,  the  camera  should  be  thoroughly  gone  over,  to  see  that  all  the  parts  are  in  work- 
ing order;  the  inside  of  the  bellows  dusted  carefully,  and  c.xamined  for  holes;  the  lens  delicately 
cleaned  with  some  of  the  prepared  tissue  paper  to  be  had  of  any  hrst-class  optician;  the  shutter 
working  free,  and  opening  and  closing  in  the  time  given  by  its  various  speed  markings;  all  plate- 
holders  light  tight,  with  the  spring  leaves  in  the  slide-slots  closing  quickly  after  the  slide  is  with- 
drawn; in  fact,  no  portion  of  the  outht  can  safely  be  overlooked. 

The  following  articles  should  hnd  a place  in  the  equipment:  a rubber  focusing  cloth,  which 

is  a necessity  for  obvious  reasons;  an  extra  ground  glass;  at  least  three  double  plate-holders; 
an  empty  plate  box,  wherein  to  put  the  lirst  exposed  plates;  a camel’s-hair  brush;  some  anti- 
septic court  plaster;  a pocket  tool  set;  some  paraffin  paper;  a changing  bag,  to  make  you  inde- 
pendent of  ])laces  wherein  to  renew  the  contents  of  your  plate-holders;  a plentiful  supply  of 
plates  in  their  original  boxes;  and  a strong,  rigid  tripofl. 

If  the  trip  is  not  to  be  a protracted  one,  the  supply  of  plates  had  better  be  carried  in  a hand 
satchel;  if  the  weight  of  these  is  too  great,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a trunk,  but  I have  a de- 
cided aversion  to  recommending  this  jilan.  Still,  if  it  must  be  done,  see  that  they  are  placed  in 
the  middle  compartment,  with  each  box  wrapped  in  corrugated  cardboard,  and  the  whole 
snugly  packed  with  excelsior.  :\  further  precaution,  is  to  personally  see  to  the  handling  of 
the  trunk,  and  if  a small  ti]>  is  added  to  a pleasant  worrl,  you  will  receive  every  attention  from 
porters,  baggagemen,  and  teamsters. 

\V  e will  now  suppose  we  have  left  behind  the  evidences  of  civilisation,  and  are  on  the 
“tote”  road,  which  in  the  level  spaces  is  made  up  of  logs  laid  coixluroy  fashion  across  the  wagon 
trail;  in  others,  runs  up  or  down  clay  hills  or  rockv  ledges,  at  angles  ranging  from  40  to  60  de- 
grees, with  boulders  sprinkled  freely  in  all  directions.  This  is  indeefl  a mild  description  of 
some  of  the  paths  that  lead  to  glory  — I mean  the  woods.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
“tote”  wagon  can  stand  almost  anything,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  your  outfit  will  stand 
unbroken  as  long  a siege  as  the  wagon;  therefore  take  every  precaution  that  can  suggest  itself 
to  preserve  intact  such  fragile  articles  as  the  ]ihotogra])her  must  necessarily  carry  into  the  woods. 

If  you  should  have  to  go  over  this  sort  of  a road,  don’t  fail  to  carry  at  least  your  lens  and 
shutter  on  your  person,  for  sooner  or  later  the  jolting  of  the  wagon  will  ruin  the  cementing  of 
the  lens  and  flisarrange  the  line  mechanism  of  the  shutter.  Even  on  railroads,  the  vibration 
in  passenger  coaches  has  been  known  to  cause  the  lenses  to  separate. 

( )f  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  woods  I shall  speak  later,  but  will  first  take  up  some  of  the 
troubles  that  may  meet  us  in  the  wilderness,  and  how  we  can  best  overcome  them. 

We  have  before  advised  an  extra  grounfl  glass,  but  even  it  may  get  broken.  The  (luickest 
remedy  is  to  sacrifice  a plate,  as  it  is  always  at  hand,  and  will  do  fairly  well  in  bright 
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light;  ljut  a belter  plan  is  to  clean  off  a sheet  of  glass,  and  iron  on  a piece  of  parailin  jiaper,  and 
therefore  a sheet  of  the  latter  is  recommended  to  a place  in  the  kit.  If  either  makeshift  is  used, 
don’t  judge  the  exposure  from  the  image  on  the  screen,  for  one  will  lie  darker,  the  other  lighter, 
than  the  ordinary  ground  glass. 

The  changing  of  plates  is  a problem  that  often  looms  up  as  a mountain  of  difficulties,  but 
with  a changing  bag  such  as  I shall  describe,  you  are  ready  at  any  hour  to  keep  on  with  your 
work  with  hardlv  any  interrujition.  1 have  used  one  for  years,  and  it  serves  me  as  well  for  a 
focusing  cloth  or  a wrapper  for  plate  boxes,  as  it  does  for  the  function  it  was  originally  planned 
to  perform.  To  make  it,  take  4 vards  of  black  silesia  at  5 cents  a vard;  double  it  evenly,  Avhich 
gives  us  a piece  2 yards  long  by  i yard  wide;  fokl  this  again,  and  sew  up  the  sides,  leaving  the 
bottom  open.  Cut  a round  hole  6 inches  in  diameter  in  one  side,  and  about  halfway  u])  from 
the  open  end  of  the  bag.  This  is  for  the  window,  to  comjilete  which,  you  will  sew  in  one  thick- 
ness each  of  canary  and  ruby  fabric,  obtainable  at  any  sipiply  house  for  10  cents.  Run  a strong 
cord,  4 yards  long,  between  the  folds  around  the  open  end  of  the  liag,  .so  that  by  pulling  it  tight 
you  can  close  the  opening,  ami  vice  versa.  To  use  it,  get  together  your  plate  boxes,  holders, 
and  camel’s-hair  brush;  sit  down  with  these  on  your  knees,  place  the  bag  over  your  head,  the 
window  facing  to  the  front;  lift  u])  your  vc.st,  and  rlraw  the  cords  tight  together,  tying  them 
inside;  let  your  vest  drop  down  again,  and  you  are  all  ready  to  go  to  work.  This  liag  will  go 
readily  into  the  coat  pocket,  and  is  a convenience  which,  once  used,  will  never  afterwards  be  left  be- 
hind, as  it  does  away  with  the  need  for  a ruliy  lamp  in  dark  closets,  sweating  under  bedclothes, 
or  other  similar  shifts. 

,-\  note-book  for  exposure  facts  and  subject  is  a valuable  help;  and  if  you  number  your 
jilate-holflers,  it  will  be  easy,  when  making  the  change,  to  pencil  on  one  corner  of  the  jilate  the 
consecutive  number  of  the  exposure,  corres]Jonding  to  the  one  in  your  book.  Here  let  me  add 
a worfl  of  caution:  don’t  use  any  old  pajicr  that  comes  hamly,  to  separate  your  jilatcs  after  ex- 
posure. If  you  can,  rejilace  them  with  the  strips  that  come  from  the  factory  between  them; 
but  if  these  are  not  available,  just  put  them  back  in  their  original  packages,  face  to  face. 

Should  your  bellows  get  punctured,  dig  down  in  your  kit,  and  patch  the  hole  with  a small 
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piece  of  the  antiseptic  plaster;  the  same  little  packet  will  also  come  in  handy  in  holding  together 
a cracked  ground  glass,  or  mending  other  parts  of  human  and  photographic  bodies. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  let  your  outfit  go  out  of  your  sight,  you  had  better  lock  up  the  plate 
boxes  and  holders,  as  the  “Lumber  Jacks”  have  inquisitive  minds,  and  like  to  see  the  “insides” 
of  any  contrivance  with  which  they  are  not  fully  acquainted. 

The  carrying  of  the  camera  and  tripod  from  place  to  place  is  sometimes  trying,  especially 
if  one  has  a large-sized  outfit.  My  plan  is  to  have  straps  attached  to  the  carrying  case,  so  that 
it  may  at  will  either  be  taken  in  the  hand,  or  slung  over  the  shoulders;  the  tripod  is  also  placed 
in  a cloth  case  with  loops  to  it,  so  that  it  too  can  go  over  the  shoulders  — thus  leaving  the  hands 
entirely  free.  The  latter  is  often  a necessity  in  ascending  or  descending  hills,  crossing  streams 
on  fallen  trees,  and  more  especially  when  working  in  damp  places,  as  the  outfit  can  be  kept  en- 
tirely off  the  ground,  when  setting  up  the  camera,  and  making  the  exposure. 

I will  now  dismiss  the  thought  of  trouble  ahead,  and  say  something  about  the  work  in  hand, 
and  how  to  go  about  it. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  tell  you  what  you  will  find  in  the  wilderness  to  photograph,  but  if  a 
suggestion  on  the  line  of  action  will  assist  you  in  determining  what  will  prove  interesting  I would 
at  once  say,  begin  l)y  making  a set  of  negatives  picturing  the  lumber  trade,  from  the  tree  to  the 
drive.  All  are  capable  of  being  photographed,  and  amongst  them  the  following  may  be  had: 
The  main  camp;  men’s  c{uarters  at  meal  hours,  and  at  night  when  the  fiddle  rasps,  and  the  smoke 
is  thicker  than  a bush  fire;  road  making;  undercutting  a tree;  sawing  down  a tree;  cutting  it 
into  logs;  tonging  the  logs  to  the  skidway;  decking  a skidway;  watering  the  logs;  winter  and 
summer  roads;  driving  logs  over  a rapid;  tailing  up  those  stranded  on  the  banks;  making  up  a 
Ijoom;  not  forgetting  the  various  falls  and  picturesque  spots  on  the  way,  etc. 

If  one  gets  the  spirit  of  the  woods,  his  subjects  will  come  as  fast  as  he  can  work  his  outfit; 
and  if  he  is  desirous  of  making  expenses,  he  will  find  that  his  pictures  can  be  disposed  of  in  large 
quantities,  and  at  good  prices. 

When  a trip  like  the  one  I have  outlined  is  contemplated,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get 
permission  from  the  superintendent,  or  other  officer  of  the  concern,  in  whose  limits  you  expect 
to  work.  This  will  invariably  be  granted  to  any  responsible  person,  and  it  usually  carries  with 
it  the  right  to  stop  at  any  of  their  camps  without  expense  for  board  or  lodging;  the  privileges 
thereby  obtained  should  be  reciprocated  to  the  officer  by  presenting  copies  of  all  prints  made. 
A small  remembrance  to  the  cook  and  clerk  of  the  camp,  the  latter  two  being  the  parties  usually 
inconvenienced  by  the  increase  in  rations  and  bunk  accommodation,  will  also  help  you  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  best  subjects,  and  ]3ave  the  way  for  any  other  favors  you  may  wish  to  secure. 

As  you  will  need  human  subjects  all  through  your  work,  don’t  let  the  “lAimber  Jacks” 
waste  time  in  “posing”  for  you.  They  are  all  paid  by  the  month,  and  are  ever  ready  to  get  away 
from  the  monotonous  work  they  are  at,  and  will  sometimes  thrust  themselves  upon  you.  At  such 
a time,  be  wise,  and  thankfully  decline  their  offers,  unless  you  have  the  ]:>ermissioi'i  of  the  fore- 
man or  “walking  boss.”  The  latter  individual  is  apt  to  be  a very  matter-of-fact  person,  devoid 
of  sentiment,  ]3oetry,  or  art,  and  if  vou  interfere  in  his  plans  for  getting  his  logs  out  at  a certain 
rate  per  thousand  you  may  have  to  “sling  your  turkey”  before  your  time  — in  other  words,  you 
will  receive  a plain  hint  you  are  expected  to  leave  the  premises  at  once.  In  such  cases,  your 
“official”  order  will  avail  you  not,  for  who  is  greater  in  the  bush  than  the  “walking  boss”? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  plainly  tell  him  at  the  start  what  you  are  after,  and  ask  his  assistance, 
no  trouble  will  be  too  great  for  him  to  go  to,  in  order  that  your  every  wish  may  be  granted.  I 
mention  these  little  things,  so  that  the  novice  in  the  bush  may  the  more  readily  “get  on”  to  the 
unwritten  ethics  of  the  backwoods,  and  save  himself  the  humiliation  of  being  told  in  a plain, 
frank  way  that  he  is  “not  well  enough  bred  for  the  bush.” 
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WHY  i LIKE  KODOII)  PLATES 

WM.  S.  RITCH 

In  the  practice  of  home  portraiture,  making  from  one  to  live  dozen  negatives  dui'ing  a day, 
I have  found  kodoid  plates  so  saving  of  time  and  lalior,  liesides  giving  such  licautiful  soft  effects 
in  the  finished  print,  that  I have  written  the  following  as  the  result  of  my  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  others  who  may  not  have  tried  them. 

In  the  first  place,  five  or  six  dozen  kodoid  plates  can  be  carried  about  all  day  with  my  other 
apparatus,  with  perfect  ease,  while  the  same  numlier  of  glass  plates  would  be  quite  a burden. 

In  developing,  I slip  one  plate  into  the  developer,  rock  the  tray  a little  until  exposure  is 
found  to  be  about  normal,  turn  the  negative  over,  and  let  it  develoji  fnee  down,  wliile  another 
is  .slip])ed  in  to  develop  face  up.  Covering  that  tray  with  a lioard,  I place  another  tray  on  top 
and  slip  in  two  more  negatives,  finishing  the  whole  four  in  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

In  fixing  and  washing  I treat  them  the  same  as  ]>rints,  putting  as  many  as  wished  in  a lai'gc 
tray  of  hypo,  and  washing  in  ten  or  twelve  changes  of  water,  making  wash  boxes  and  fixing 
boxes  unnecessary. 

I find  the  surface  of  kodoid  plates  much  easier  to  retouch  than  the  hard  surface  of  glass 
plates,  the  texture  being  more  like  flrawing-papcr. 

Printing  may  be  done  from  either  sifle,  making  a reversed  image  if  desired,  or  obtaining 
the  correct  picture  in  carbon  with  a single  transfer. 


Best  of  all,  the  non-halation  and  orthochromatic  properties  of  kodoid  plates  give  the  fin- 
ished jirint  a delicacy  and  softness  beyond  comparison  with  prints  made  from  negatives  on 
glass;  especially  is  this  so  in  subjects  of  much  contrast. 

Taist,  but  not  least,  is  the  keejiing  and  filing  of  negatives.  How  often  have  I hunted  for 
a certain  glass  jilate,  looking  through  the  whole  batch  to  find  it  at  the  end.  Perhaps  others 
may  kee]>  their  negatives  filed  and  in  order,  but  I never  felt  like  spending  my  time  that  way. 
With  kodoid  plates  I can  put  all  of  one  subject  in  an  envelope  together,  and  while  using  for 
])i'inting,  etc.,  can  lay  them  around  anywhere  without  danger  of  scratching  or  breaking.  After 
work  is  finished  on  them,  the  envelopes  can  easily  be  ])ut  away,  arranged  al|)habetically,  as 
there  are  wry  few  of  them  compared  to  glass  plates,  where  each  jilate  must  be  put  in  a sejiarate 
cover. 

f)n  the  whole,  the  non-halation  and  orthochromatic  f|ualities  of  kodoid  plates  make  them 
all  that  a ])late  should  be,  while  the  ease  of  keeping  and  filing  the  finished  negative  has  saved 
me  no  end  of  lroul)le,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  advantages  of  light  weight,  fixing,  washing, 
and  retouching.  1 have  never  vet  scratched  a kodoid  ])late. 

'I'HE  PRLXCMPLES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  BRIEFLY  ST.YrED 

lU^IL  M.  RILEY 

SixoND  P.VPER — Lenses 

I.  Simple  Lenses.  — A lens  is  a ])ortion  of  any  transjiarenl  substance,  usually  glass,  with 
two  surfaces,  either  both  convex  or  concave,  or  one  plane  and  the  other  convex  or  concave.  By 
I'arving  the  shape  of  the  lens  the  rays  of  light  can  be  made  to  pass  through  it  in  almost  any  de- 
sired direction,  so  as  to  form  an  image  of  the  objects  in  front  of  it  on  a ])lane  surface  placed  at 
the  ]X)int  of  focus.  At  least  one  surface  of  every  lens  is  a ])ortion  of  a sphere  the  center  of  which 
is  called  the  “center  of  curvature”  of  the  surface,  as  C and  C',  in  Figure  i.  The  line  connect- 
ing the  two  centers  is  called  the  “])rincipal  axis”  of  the  lens.  There  is  a point  in  every  lens  on 
the  principal  axis,  either  at  or  near  its  center  of  volume,  so  situated  that  rays  of  light  which  pass 
through  the  lens  at  this  ]>oint  suffer  no  change  of  direction.  This  ]ioint  is  called  the  “optical 
center”  of  the  lens  (O  in  Figure  i),  and  the  rays  passing  through  it  are  called  “axial  rays.” 
If  the  surfaces  of  the  lens  arc  equal  in  curvature,  the  o])tical  center  lies  midway  between  them. 
It  is  readily  seen  that  changing  the  position  of  the  centers  of  curvature  will  change  the  shape 
of  the  resulting  lens  and  vary  the  direction  of  a ray  of  light  refracted  through  it.  As  a result 
of  this  fact  there  are  six  ])rimary  lenses,  shown  in  Figure  2,  which  are  used  in  manufacturing 
photograj)hic  lenses.  'Fhe  names  of  the  lenses  are  as  follows:  Positive  or  converging  lenses; 
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(a)  double  convex,  (b)  plano-convex,  (c)  convex  meniscus;  negative  or  diverging  lenses; 

(d)  double  concave,  (c)  plano-concave,  (/)  concave  meniscus. 

■\  lens  may  be  considered  as  a pair  of  prisms  placed  either  base  to  base  or  point  to  ]X)int,  of  one 
piece  of  glass,  and  with  one  or  both  of  the  surfaces  curverl.  When  a rav  of  light  passes  through 
a lens,  it  is  l^ent  by  refraction  towards  the  thickest  part  of  the  lens,  so  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  lenses:  converging  and  diverging.  Reference  to  Figure  and  Figure  4 will  show  this.  The 
convex  lenses,  of  which  one  is  shown  in  Figure  3,  are  converging,  while  the  concave  lenses  are 
diverging,  as  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  focus  of  a convex  lens  is  real,  i.e.,  the  rays  actually  pass 

through  it,  and  form  an  inverted  image  of  the  objects  l)cfore  it.  The  focus  of  a concave  lens 

is  virtual.  Parallel  rays  of  light  are  bent  toward  the  thick  portions  of  the  lens  and  become  di- 
vergent after  refraction,  appearing  as  if  they  had  come  from  a focus  (F  in  Figure  4)  on  the  same 
side  of  the  lens,  along  the  backward  ]U'olongations  of  the  emergent  rays,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  image  formed  by  a concave  lens  is  erect.  The  [)lano- 
convex  and  the  convex  meniscus  are  the  two  single  lenses  used  in  photogra]:>hy.  The  meni.scus 
gives  the  best  definition,  and  is  emploved  except  in  the  cheapest  class  of  cameras.  The  other 
forms  of  primary  len.ses  are  of  use  chiefly  in  forming  the  combinations  of  double  lenses. 

2.  Chromatic  Aberration.  — Aberration  means  a straying  from  the  right  course.  In 
optics,  as  applied  to  jihotography,  it  means  the  inability  of  a lens  to  bring  to  one  focus  all  the 
rays  of  light  which  arc  transmitted  through  it.  In  passing  through  a lens  each  color  is  refracted 
at  a different  angle;  the  yiolet  rays  are  bent  farther  away  from  their  first  course  than  the  red 
rays,  and  will  be  brought  to  a focus  nearer  the  lens  than  that  of  the  red  rays.  Figure  5 shows 
this  in  an  exaggerated  manner.  If  sunlight  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a single  lens  and  the 
image  is  projected  on  a screen,  a fringe  of  color  is  seen  surrounding  the  image,  varying  from 
violet  to  red  according  to  the  ]iosition  of  the  screen.  The  consecpiencc  is  that  the  lens  reall\' 
forms  a series  of  images  beginning  with  a ^’iolet  image  and  ending  with  a red  one,  and  these 
images  are  not  formed  at  the  same  focus.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a point  where  the  visual 
rays  meet,  and  another  point  where  the  chemical  ravs  meet.  'The  visible  image  on  tlie  ground 
glass  of  a camera  is  formed  to  a large  extent  bv  the  vellow  ravs,  and  conse(|ucntly  is  not  formed 
at  the  point  to  produce  a clear  image  on  the  sensitive  plate,  because  that  image  is  formed  almost 
wholly  by  the  blue  and  violet  ravs  which  come  to  a focus  nearer  the  lens.  Something  must 
be  done  to  correct  this  defect,  called  “chromatic  aberration,”  and  bring  the  different  rays  to  one 
focus.  Two  kinds  of  glass  arc  now  used  in  the  manufacture  r>f  lenses.  I'lint  glass  is  denser 
than  crown  glass,  its  dis])crsive  power  (])ower  to  dccomjjosc  white  light  into  the  seven  colors 
of  the  s];ectrum)  is  about  twice  as  great,  jiroducing  a spectrum  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  crown 
glass,  while  its  refracting  power  is  about  the  same.  Bv  combining  a converging  lens  of  crown 
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glass  with  a diverging  lens  of  Hint  glass,  having  such  a shape  that  its  dispersive  power  is  ecjual 
to  that  of  the  converging  lens,  but  exerted  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  chemical  and  visual 
rays  are  brought  to  one  focus.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  two  lenses  oppose  each  other 
in  their  action  on  the  light  and  the  aberration  of  one  balances  that  of  the  other.  Such  a com- 
bination is  called  an  achromatic  lens.  Achromatic  lenses  are  usually  composed  of  a double 
convex  and  a double  concave,  cemented  together  as  shown  in  Figure  6. 

3.  Spherical  Aberration.  — When  aberration  is  due  to  the  form  of  a lens  having  spherical 
surfaces,  it  is  called  “spherical  aberration.”  The  rays  of  light  transmitted  through  a convex 
lens  form  an  image  distinct  in  the  center,  but  dim  and  hazy  at  the  edges.  This  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  lens  is  not  of  uniform  thickness,  and  the  rays  which  enter  it  at  the  center  and 
those  which  enter  at  the  margin  are  collected  at  different  foci.  Thus,  in  Figure  7,  the  ray  AB 
is  brought  to  a focus  at  (',  while  the  ray  ED  is  refracted  to  G,  and  hence  a jrerfectly  distinct 
image  is  not  formed.  It  will  be  seen  that  rays  of  light  which  pass  through  marginal  parts  of  the 
lens  are  refracted  more  strongly  than  the  rays  that  fall  near  the  center,  and  consequently  are 
collected  to  a focus  nearer  than  that  to  which  the  central  rays  arc  collected.  Spherical  aberra- 
tion is  generally  corrected  by  combining  converging  and  diverging  lenses  having  opposite  aber- 
rations in  such  proportion  that  the  alierration  of  one  balances  that  of  the  other.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  remedies  for  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration  are  very  similar.  If  a lens  is  fully 
corrected  for  both,  so  that  it  can  be  used  with  a large  working  aperture,  it  is  called  an  “apla- 
natic  lens.”  Spherical  aberration  may  also  lie  corrected  in  part  by  placing  a diaphragm  close 
to  the  lens  to  cut  away  nr  “stop”  the  marginal  rays  from  being  tramsmitted.  This  is  called 
“increasing  the  size  of  the  field,”  as  it  enlarges  the  space  in  which  objects  can  be  seen  distinctly. 
Tlie  use  of  a stop  necessarily  reduces  the  illumination,  so  that  the  smaller  the  stop  used,  the 
longer  will  be  the  exjiosure  required. 

4.  Curvilinear  Distortion.  — Very  good  landscape  and  figure  work  may  be  done  with 
a single  lens,  but  it  is  not  at  all  suited  for  photographing  buiklings  or  anything  which  is 
bounded  by  straight  lines  at  the  edges  of  the  picture.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  photograph 
a square  with  a single  lens,  it  will  be  distorted,  as  shown  in  Figure  8,  if  the  stop  or  diaphragm 
is  in  front  of  the  lens;  but  if  the  stoji  is  placed  behind  the  lens,  the  distortion  appears  as  in 
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F'igure  g.  By  comljining  two  single  lenses  and  placing  a slop  between  them,  as  shown  in  Figure 
lo,  the  flistortion  of  tlie  lens  having  a stop  behind  it  is  corrected  by  the  second  lens  having  a stop  in 
front  of  it.  Such  a comliination  is  called  a “doublet”  or  “rectilinear  lens,”  because  it  renders 
straight  lines  without  distortion.  The  products  of  different  makers,  however,  are  known  by 
various  names,  such  as  “rectilinear,”  “ rectigra])hic, ” “ pcrigraphic, ” “autographic,”  and 
“.symmetrical.”  The  fact  that  the  di.stortion  of  one  lens  almost  wholly  corrects  that  of  the  other, 
])ermits  the  use  of  a stop  larger  than  could  be  emjdoycd  with  one  of  the  lenses  used  singly,  so 
that  rectilinear  lenses  are  more  rapid  than  single  lenses. 

In  order  to  secure  fair  dehnition  the  single  lens  must  be  stopjicd  down  to  f.  i6,  which  means 
that  the  stop  is  one  sixteenth  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  while  rectilinear  lenses  will  give 
C(juallv  good  dehnition  with  f.  8,  ami  so  be  four  times  as  rajiiil.  ]f  the  worker  can  own  but 
one  lens  of  moderate  cost,  a rapid  rectilinear  will  do  the  best  general  work. 

5.  Curvature  oj  Field.  — All  parts  of  the  image  projected  by  a lens  do  not  come  to  an 
exact  focus  on  a ]jlane  surface,  but  will  do  so  on  a curved  held,  as  shown  in  Figure  ii.  If  the 
image  is  in  focus  on  the  ground  glass  at  C,  it  will  be  sharp  in  the  center  and  somewhat  out  of 
focus  and  indistinct  about  the  margins.  If  the  ground  glass  is  moved  to  A,  the  margins  will 
be  shar[)  and  the  center  out  of  focus.  It  is  evident  that  the  best  method  is  to  focus  at  B,  a point 
between  C and  A,  where  the  definition  will  be  evenly  distributed.  This  defect  is  almost  wholly 
overcome  by  the  anastigmatic  lenses,  made  possible  by  the  di.scovery  of  Jena  ghuss,  .so  that  flat- 
ness of  held  is  ])Ossible  even  with  a large  sto]). 

.\stigmatism  in  a lens  is  its  lack  of  ])ower  to  bring  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  to  a focus 
at  the  same  time,  although  they  arc  in  the  same  plane.  This  form  of  aberration  is  overcome 
by  the  ii.se  of  a new  and  better  (piality  of  glass,  known  as  Jena  glass,  which  is  highly  refractive 
as  well  as  highly  dis])ersive.  If  the  worker  can  afford  it,  he  should  own  an  anastigmatic  lens, 
as  it  combines  nearly  all  the  aibaintages  of  the  other  types.  The  advantages  arc:  rajjidity, 
hneness  of  definition,  correction  of  marginal  and  axial  ravs,  coincidence  of  the  visual  and  chem- 
ical images  giving  sharply  defined  ])ictures  over  the  entire  plate,  and  reproduction  of  straight 
lines  as  such,  ddieir  high  degree  of  correction  jicrmits  of  shorter  focal  length,  giving  greater 
dc])th  of  focus,  wider  angle,  ami  making  the  lens  itself  more  compact. 
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6.  Focal  Lengih.  — 7'hc  point  outside  the  lens  where  the  rays  of  liyht  meet  and  form  an 
image  of  the  ol^ject  from  which  they  were  reilected  is  called  the  “princi])al  focus.”  The  dis- 
tance from  the  optical  center  of  the  lens  to  the  ])oint  of  focus  is  called  the  “focal  length.”  The 
focal  length  of  a single  lens  maybe  considered  ajjjiro.ximatelv  as  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the 
ground  glass  or  sensitive  plate  when  the  lens  has  been  focused  on  some  distant  object  perha])S 
one  or  two  hundred  feet  awav.  In  doul)let  or  rectilinear  lenses  the  distance  between  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  ground  glass,  under  the  same  conditions,  will  be  a]:>proximatelv  the  focal  length. 

7.  Conjugate  Foci.  — Images  of  objects  at  varying  distances  from  the  camera  come  to  a 
focus  at  varying  distances  from  the  lens.  The  farther  away  the  object  is  from  the  lens,  the 
nearer  to  the  lens  is  its  image  formed;  while  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  lens,  the  farther  awav  is  the 
point  where  the  image  is  formerl.  For  every  distance  at  which  an  object  is  ])laced  from  a lens 
there  is  a corresponding  distance  for  the  formation  of  an  image  bv  the  lens,  and  these  relative 
distances  are  called  the  “conjugate  foci.”  The  focusing  scale  found  on  folding  cameras,  which 
tells  when  objects  beyond  a certain  di.stance  are  in  focus  without  the  trouble  of  actual  focusing 
on  the  ground  glass,  and  the  tables  of  enlargement  and  reduction  used  l)v  cojna’.sts  are  e.\am|)les 
illustrating  the  useful  ap])lications  of  a knowledge  of  conjugate  foci. 

8.  Fi.xcd  Focus.  — In  haml  cameras  for  plates  smaller  than  4.  5 inches  the  difference 

in  distance  between  the  lens  anrl  the  ])late  when  focusing  near  and  distant  objects  is  so  small 
that  it  is  hardly  ajiprcciablc.  It  has  been  found  that  if  a lens  is  focu.sed  on  an  object,  for  in- 
stance, 25  feet  from  the  camera  and  a smaller  sto]>  used,  all  objects  from  about  10  to  50  feet 
will  be  brought  into  fairly  sharp  focus.  Manufacturers  have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact  in  the 
construction  of  small  cameras,  and  generally  fix  the  lens  ])crmanentlv  at  a distance  from  the 
plate  .so  that  all  objects  beyond  6 or  lo  feet  awav  will  be  brought  into  fairly  good  focus,  k'ixed- 
focus  cameras  produce  very  good  pictures  of  scenes  outdoors,  avoiding  all  fear  that  the  view 
may  not  be  in  focus,  but  their  very  low  jirice  floes  not  admit  of  anything  more  than  a single  lens 
of  small  working  ajierlure,  so  that  their  usefulness  is  restricted  to  work  outdoors  in  sunlight; 
exposures  in  dull  weather  with  the  camera  held  in  the  hand  are  scarcely  po.ssible. 


S^) 


9-  Depth  oj  Focus.  — The  use  of  a small  stop  to  cut  away  the  marginal  rays  of  light  secures 
a greater  depth  of  focus.  The  depth  of  focus  of  a lens  is  its  power  to  give  equally  sharp  images 
of  objects  at  varying  distances  from  the  camera.  A lens  working  at  full  opening  will  rarely 
render  sharp  images  of  both  near  and  distant  objects,  but  the  use  of  a diaphragm  or  stop  so 
reduces  the  confusion  caused  by  the  marginal  rays  entering  the  lens,  that  an  apparent  depth  of 
focus  is  secured,  always  by  sacrificing  illumination,  however.  Of  two  lenses  differing  in  focal 
length  but  of  the  same  rapidity,  the  lens  of  shorter  focal  length  will  give  the  greater  depth  of 
focus,  because  the  variation  between  the  focal  point  of  near  and  distant  objects  is  very  small. 
If  two  lenses  have  the  same  focal  length  but  differ  in  rapidity,  the  more  rapid  of  the  two  will 
seem  to  have  less  depth  of  focus;  but  when  stopped  down  to  the  speed  of  the  slower  lens,  both 
will  be  alike  as  regards  depth  of  focus.  It  will  be  seen  that  depth  of  focus  in  different  lenses 
of  the  same  focal  length  is  always  the  same  with  a certain  stop  and  is  not  affected  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  lens. 

lo.  Diaphragms,  or  Slops.  — Such  frequent  mention  has  been  made  of  diaphragms  or  stops 
that  some  e.xplanation  is  needed.  A stop  is  a piece  of  blackened  metal  having  a circular  open- 
ing at  its  center,  which  is  placed  in  front  of  a single  lens  or  between  the  two  elements  of  a doub- 
let. Cheap  box  cameras  having  a single  lens  are  fitted  with  one  stop  which  is  fastened  perma- 
nently in  front  of  the  lens,  while  those  of  a better  grade  have  a set  of  three  or  four  stops  of  differ- 
ent sizes.  Folding  cameras  are  usually  fitted  with  an  iris  diaphragm,  consisting  of  several  seg- 
ments of  a circle  made  of  vulcanite  or  metal,  and  working  on  pivots  attached  to  a ring  in  the 
lens  mount.  The  circular  opening  formed  by  these  segments  may  readily  be  made  larger  or 
smaller  by  rotating  the  ring,  giving  adjustable  stops  of  different  sizes  which  are  marked  with 
their  focal  value.  Stops  perform  two  functions.  Their  most  important  function  is  to  improve 
the  definition  of  a picture.  The  worker  will  soon  discover  that  objects  at  different  distances 
from  the  lens  do  not  focus  with  ec[ual  sharpness,  but  the  use  of  a small  stop  will  greatly  improve 
the  definition,  especially  on  the  objects  farthest  from  the  lens.  This  is  accomplished  by  cutting 
away  the  marginal  rays,  thus  correcting  aberrations  and  securing  a greater  depth  of  focus. 
The  second  use  of  stops  is  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light  passing  through  the  lens  so  as  to 
make  the  exposure  come  within  the  latitude  of  the  means  of  making  it.  For  this  purpose  the 
stops  or  diaphragms  are  used  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  time  in  which  the  ex- 
posure must  be  made,  the  subject  to  be  photographed,  and  the  style  of  picture  to  be  made. 

The  effect  of  the  diaphragm  opening  on  exposure  is  dependent  upon  two  principles,  and 
these  once  grasped,  everything  about  stops  can  be  readily  understood.  Pdrst,  the  volume  of 
light  jjassing  through  a stop  is  proportionate  to  the  area  of  the  aperture.  Second,  the  areas 
of  circles  are  proportionate  to  the  squares  of  their  diameters. 

d'o  illustrate  the  first  principle,  suppose  the  area  of  a certain  stop  in  a lens  to  be  2 square 
inches,  it  will  allow  twice  the  amount  of  light  to  pass  that  would  be  permitted  by  a stop  whose 
ai'ca  is  only  i square  inch.  It  is  obvious  that  the  exposure  with  the  smaller  stop  would  need  to 
be  twice  that  with  the  larger,  or  vice  versa.  The  second  principle  is  as  simple  as  the  first.  If 
the  diameter  of  a certain  stop  in  a lens  is  2 inches,  and  another  stop  in  the  same  lens  has  a 
diameter  of  i inch,  the  diameter  of  one  would  be  twice  that  of  the  other.  The  exposures  re- 
quired would  not  be  in  the  same  ratio,  however,  as  this  is  a question  of  diameters,  not  of  areas. 
Since  the  volume  of  light  that  passes  through  a diaphragm  depends  upon  the  area  and  not  the 

diameter,  we  must  find  the  ratio  of  two  circles  having  the  diameters  i and  2 inches.  We  see 

at  once  l)y  the  second  principle  that  these  numljers  squared  give  us  a ratio  of  4 to  i.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  area  of  the  larger  diaphragm  is  four  times  that  of  the  smaller,  and  therefore 
would  require  only  one  fourth  the  exposure  of  the  smaller. 

II.  JHaphragm  Systems.  — A few  words  about  the  diaphragm  systems  may  not  be  out 

of  |)lace,  for  the  beginner  frequently  becomes  confused  by  the  constant  use  of  two  systems 

whose  numerical  markings  are  partially  the  same,  but  whose  actual  values  are  identical  in  only 
one  instance  (f.  i6  = No.  16).  There  are  two  methods  of  marking  diaphragms.  The  first 
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method  employs  the  Uniform  System  numbers,  introduced  l)y  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  which  bear  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  area  of  the  diaphragms  which  they 
designate.  The  second  method  expresses  the  ratio  which  the  diameter  of  the  opening  bears 
to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens;  as,  f.  8,  which  means  that  the  diameter  of  the  opening  is  one 
eighth  of  the  focal  length. 

Focal  length  i6 

= 8,  usually  written  f.  8. 

Diameter  2 


The  stops  in  the  Uniform  System  are  numbered  from  one  starting-point,  which  is  f.  4,  a stop 
whose  diameter  is  one  fourth  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  The  area  of  each  stop  is  half  that  of 
the  one  larger  and  double  that  of  the  one  smaller,  as  shown  by  the  numbering.  The  largest 
stop  is  No.  I ; the  second  is  half  the  area  of  the  first,  and  requiring  double  the  exposure  is  No. 
2;  the  third  is  one  fourth  the  area  of  the  hrst,  and  requiring  jour  times  the  e.xposure  is  No.  4. 
Continuing  on  this  basis,  we  have  the  first  method  of  numbering  as  follows:  Nos.  i,  2,  4,  8, 
16,  32,  64,  128,  256.  In  the  second  method  the  numbers  express  the  proportion  between  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  and  the  diameter  of  the  stop.  No.  i,  as  has  just  been  said,  is  one  fourth 
the  focal  length,  and  is  written  f.  4.  No.  2 must  have  such  a diameter  that  its  area  will  be  one 
half  the  area  of  No.  i.  The  required  diameter  may  be  found  by  squaring  4=16,  multiplying 
by  2 = 32,  and  then  extracting  the  scpiare  root  = 5.6.  Thus,  stop  No.  2 is  written  f.  5.6.  Work- 
ing out  tire  other  numbers,  we  have  the  series  gi\'en  in  the  table  below,  which  also  shows  the 
corresponding  numbers  in  the  first  method. 


f.  U.  S.  No. 

4 = I 

5.6  = 2 

8 = 4 


Diaphragms  or  Stops 

f.  U.  S.  No. 
11.3=  8 

16  = 16 

22.6  = 32 


f.  U.  S.  No. 
32  = 64 

45.2  = 128 
64  = 256 


Both  U.  S.  and  f.  systems  are  in  use,  and  mean  exactly  the  same  thing  if  correctly  used;  but  the 
Fh  S.  system  markings  are  used  on  most  of  the  latest  cameras.  This  is  perhaps  l^ecause  it  is 
such  an  easy  system;  and  as  there  are  no  decimal  forms,  the  com|)arative  exiiosures  of  different 
sto])s  may  be  readily  calculated. 

12.  Rapidity.  — “Rapidity”  is  a term  used  to  express  greater  or  less  time  recpiired  by 
a lens  to  permit  the  light  to  produce  a distinct  image  on  the  sensitive  jilate.  The  larger  the 
sto])  used  the  more  light  is  admitted  through  the  lens  and  the  shorter  is  the  exjiosure  required. 
On  the  other  hand,  perfect  definition  is  secured  by  the  use  of  a small  stoji.  When  a lens  is  so 
perfcctlv  corrected  that  good  definition  is  secured  with  a large  stoji,  the  lens  is  said  to  be  rapid, 
if  a small  stop  is  required,  the  lens  is  slow.  It  will  lie  seen  that  the  rajiidity  of  a lens  can  be 
conveniently  expressed  by  a fractional  number  indicating  the  relation  which  the  diameter  of  the 
largest  stop  giving  a clearly  defined  image  at  the  center  of  the  plate  bears  to  the  focal  length. 
'J'hus,  if  the  largest  stoj)  has  a diameter  of  i inch  and  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  4 inches, 
the  rajiidity  is  exjiressed  as  f.  4.  The  more  rajiid  of  two  lenses  of  the  same  focal  length,  there- 
fore, is  the  one  having  the  larger  available  stoji,  all  other  conditions  being  equal.  Portrait  lenses 
iisiiallv  work  at  a sjieed  of  about  f.  4,  rectilinear  lenses  at  about  f.  8,  and  some  of  the  modern 
anastigmats  give  fine  definition  at  f.  5.6. 

13.  Covering  Power.  — Covering  jiower  is  the  (juality  of  a lens  of  dehning  the  image 
sharjoly  at  the  edges  of  the  jilate;  and  the  greater  this  jiowcr  with  large  .stoji  ojDenings,  the  better 
the  quality  of  the  lens  is  said  to  be.  IMost  lenses  cover  a circle  of  illumination  considerably 
larger  than  the  dimensions  of  the  jilate  irsed  with  them.  This  is  esjiecially  imjiortant  in  folding 
cameras  having  rising  fronts  and  swing-backs  for  jihotograjihing  high  buildings.  If  a lens 
just  covers  the  jilate  when  its  axis  and  the  center  of  the  jilate  coincide,  as  in  Fdgure  12,  raising 
the  lens  board  or  tilting  the  camera  upward  has  the  effect  of  jilacing  the  center  of  the  plate  (C 
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in  Figure  12)  below  the  axis  of  the  lens  (\  in  Figure  12).  The  corners  of  the  plate  will  be  out- 
side the  circle  of  illumination,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  of  the  rectangle  in  the  figure,  and 
the  corners  of  the  negative  will  be  under  exposed.  Should  a lens  of  greater  covering  power 
be  used  so  as  to  increase  the  circle  of  illumination,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  circle,  equality  of 
illumination  and  definition  is  secured  over  a considerable  area,  so  that  the  rising  front  and 
swing-back  may  be  freely  used. 

14.  Angle  oj  — Angle  of  view  means  the  number  of  degrees  included  within  the 

view.  Lenses  may  be  classified  as  “narrow-angle,”  “medium-angle,”  and  “wide-angle,” 
according  to  their  covering  power,  although  “long-focus”  is  the  term  often  used  to  indicate  a 
narrow-angle  lens,  and  “short-focus”  a wide-angle  lens.  The  numljcr  of  degrees  included 
in  the  ordinary  lens  is  about  sixty,  and  if  eighty  or  more  degrees  are  included,  the  lens  is  usually 
called  a “wide-angle”  lens.  A lens  is  of  narrow  angle  if  its  focal  length  is  longer  than  the  di- 
agonal of  the  largest  plate  it  will  cover;  a lens  is  of  medium-angle  if  the  focal  length  and  the 
diagonal  of  the  largest  plate  it  will  cover  are  about  the  same;  while  a wide-angle  lens  has  a focal 
length  shorter  than  the  diagonal  of  the  largest  plate  it  will  cover.  The  angle  of  a lens  is  usually 
wider  than  the  view  included  on  the  plate.  Since  it  is  the  focal  length  which  determines  the 
angle  of  view  thrown  on  a plate  of  given  size,  all  lenses  of  the  same  focal  length  will  have  the 
same  angle  of  view  on  the  given  plate.  If  one  wishes  a wider  angle  on  the  same  plate,  a lens 
of  shorter  focus  must  be  used.  The  curvatures  of  the  surfaces  of  a short-focus  lens  are  deeper 
than  those  of  a long-focus  lens,  and  necessitate  the  use  of  a small  stop  in  order  to  have  a clearly 
defined  image.  For  this  reason  wide-angle  lenses  are  not  as  rapid  as  other  types.  All  lenses 
of  the  same  focal  length  have  the  same  angle  of  view  on  a given  plate,  but  the  angle  of  view  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  plate  used.  This  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  following  instance.  If  three 
lenses  each  having  a focal  length  of  10  inches  — the  first  a wide-angle  lens  capable  of  cover- 
ing a 10  X 12  plate,  the  second  a medium-angle  lens  covering  an  8x  10  plate,  and  the  third  a 
narrow-angle  lens  covering  a 5 x 7 plate  — were  used  successively  in  making  three  exposures 
of  an  object  from  the  same  point  of  view,  the  three  pictures  would  be  exactly  alike.  Wide- 
angle  lenses  are  uscfl  for  making  interior  views,  or  in  taking  pictures  of  objects  which  do  not 
permit  the  camera  to  be  placed  at  a sufficient  distance  from  them  to  be  included  in  the  angle 
of  an  ordinary  lens.  Pictures  made  with  them  are  seldom  pleasing,  and  they  should  be  used 
only  in  cases  of  necessity.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  camera  should  be  placed  at  a distance 
about  three  times  the  height  of  the  principal  object  to  be  photographed.  This  distance  per- 
mits the  use  of  medium  and  narrow  angle  lenses,  which  give  more  satisfactory  and  pictorial 
results. 


DR.  FRNST  ABBE 

WILFRED  FRENCH  A.  M. 

In  the  death  of  Prof.  Dr.  Ernst  .\bbe,  the  well-known  jihysicist  and  mathematician  of  Jena, 
(jermany,  January  13  last,  the  .scientific  rvorld  loses  a man  of  enduring  fame.  His  name  deserves 
to  be  enshrined  with  Galileo,  Petzval,  and  others  eminently  ami  inalienably  identified  with  the 
history  of  o])tics,  exce]it  that  Dr.  .\bbe’s  services  in  the  interests  of  optical  science  arc  infinitely 
more  significant  than  those  of  any  man  who  has  preceded  him  or  is  still  lix’ing.  'Phe  micro- 
scopist,  the  polariscopist,  the  photographer,  are  alike  indebted  to  him  for  improvements  of  the 
highest  imyxirtance  in  their  resjiective  instruments.  Dr.  Abbe  has  jiracticallv  revolutionized 
the  science  of  ojitics.  He  signalized  his  career  as  a scientific  investigator  by  radical  improve- 
ments in  glass  for  various  ojitical  jmrposes,  the  practical  ]>art  of  this  work  being  done  by  Schott, 
within  the  glass-works  located  at  Jena.  The  Prussian  government,  realizing  the  importance 
of  this  newly  organizerl  industry,  granted  liberal  subsidies,  which  enabled  the  firm  of  .\bbe 
and  Schott  to  carry  out  the  costlv  experiments  on  a manufacturing  scale.  In  his  various  ex- 


periments  along  optical  lines,  Dr.  Abbe  availed  himself  of  the  new  and  remarkable  properties 
of  what  are  now  well  known  as  the  Jena  optical  glasses,  made  exclusively  by  Abbe  and  Schott. 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  valuable  products  consist  in  their  high  refractive 
indices,  due  to  barium  silicates  and  other  elements  used  in  their  manufacture,  enabling  Dr. 
Abbe  and,  later,  other  mathematicians,  to  calculate  lens  systems  heretofore  impossible  with 
other  kinds  of  optical  glass.  In  1866  Dr.  Abbe  became  associated  with  Carl  Zeiss,  the 
unrivaled  maker  of  microscopes,  and,  thus  enriched  by  precious  knowledge  of  glass  values, 
the  new  optical  firm  was  soon  enabled  to  equip  science  with  a microscope  of  wonderfully  in- 
creased power.  In  this  connection  Dr.  Abbe  introduced  his  conception  of  the  oil-immersion 
feature.  This  he  followed  with  an  improved  spectrometer  and  his  refractrometer.  To  the 
science  of  photography  Dr.  Abbe  contributed  the  first  cemented  lens  systems  of  three  and  four 
components,  from  which  the  double  anastigmat  was  evolved.  Porro’s  invention  of  the  prismatic 
telescope,  designed  to  minimize  the  length,  bulk,  and  weight  of  the  ordinary  Galilean  terres- 
trial telescope,  had  never  been  practically  realized,  owing  to  the  notorious  deficiencies  of  optical 
glass,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a lack  of  absolute  transparency.  None  of  these  difficulties 
being  present  in  the  new  optical  glass,  it  became  possible  not  only  to  construct  and  place  on  the 
market  a perfect  type  of  prismatic  field-glass,  but  to  produce  the  relief  binoculars,  — a prac- 
tical realization  of  Helmholtz’  conception  of  a stereoscopic  telescope.  These  achievements  by 
the  Jena  optical  works  again  attest  the  genius  of  the  late  Dr.  Abbe.  In  short,  every  optical 
instrument  of  consequence  has  gained  immeasurably  by  reason  of  improvements  either  designed 
or  suggested  by  him.  Following  in  the  path  indicated  by  him,  numerous  other  mathe- 
maticians have  gained  distinction  by  calculating  lens  systems  very  similar  in  principle  to  his 
first  anastigmats,  so  indispensalrle  to  the  photograplier. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS  AND  COMPETITIONS 


Society  or  Title 


Third  International  Salon,  Marseilles. 
Blairgowrie  Photographic  Society. . . , 


Vienna  Camera  Club 

Brooklyn  Camera  Club 

Amateur  P.  A.  of  Victoria,  Melbourne 


Photographic  Society  of  Ireland  

International  Photographic  Exhibition,  Genoa. 


Date 

Entries 

Close 

Jan.  28-Feb. 12 

Dec.  31 

Feb. 6-11 

Jan.  7 

Feb.  15-Mar.  15 
Feb.  16-18 
Feb. 20-25 

Dec.  31 
Feb.  4 

Jan. 30 

April 

Spring,  1905 

Mar.  I,  1905 

June 

July-Aug. 

Inquire  of 


M.  E.  Astier,  ii  rue  de  la  Grande  Armee,  Mar- 
seilles, France. 

W.D.M.  Falconer,  James  St.,  Cottage  Blairgowrie, 
Scotland. 

F.  Matthies-Masuren,  Halle,  a.  S. 

C.  M.  Shipman,776  Manhattan  Ave.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 

F.  W.  Miscamble,  F.  I.  A.  V.,  349  Collins  St.,  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. 

R.  Benson,  3 Orwell  Park,  Rathgar,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Sig.  Gigi  Sciutto,  Piazza  Fontane  Marose,  18,  Genoa, 
Italy. 

F. G. Issot,  62  Compton  Rd.,  Harehills,  Leeds,  Eng. 

M.  Vanderkindere,  Palais  du  Midi,  Brussels,  Belg. 


Closes 

Prizes 

Monthly 

$15,  .$10,  $5. 

Monthly 

$10,  $5. 

Monthly 

One  guinea  and  half  guinea. 

Monthly 

$2,  Si. 

Monthly 

S5,  S3,  Si,  Si. 

Monthly 

S5,  $3.  S2. 

Monthly 

S5,  $3,  S2,  $1. 

Monthly 

$5. 

Monthly 

S5,  S3,  S2  in  goods. 

Monthly 

S5,  $3,  S2,  Si. 

Weekly 

Sio,  $5,  $i . 

Weekly 

$5  to  $25. 

Weekly 

Ss. 

Weekly 

S3,  S3,  $2,  Si. 

Weekly 

$5. 

Weekly 

$2.50,  Si. 50. 

Giver 


Burr  McIntosh  Monthly,  New  York  (Outdoor  Photographs) 

Burr  McIntosh  Monthly,  New  York  (Freak  Pictures) 

Photogram,  Arundel  St.,  Strand,  London 

The  American  Boy,  Detroit 

National  Sportsman,  Boston 

Browning’s  Magazine,  Boston 

The  Book-Lover,  New  York 

American  Amateur  Photographer 

Western  Camera  Notes,  Minneapolis 

Field  and  Stream  (Sporting  and  Outdoor  Pictures) 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  New  York 

Buffalo  Express 

New  York  Evening  Mail 

Commercial  Advertiser,  New  York 

St.  Louis  Star 

Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  (Western  Scenes) 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 


THE  CA^vIERA  (3F  THE  3HND 

Teach  thou  thy  brain  to  photograph  each  scene, 

Each  thought,  each  word,  each  act,  of  fjeauty,  good,  and  grace, 

Till  thou  shalt  own  a gallery  so  clean 

And  high,  that  Love  shall  rule  thy  life,  and  light  thy  face! 

— Lowell. 

T he  idea  of  the  poet  in  constituting  the  human  mind  a camera  is  a beautiful  figure  of  s]ieech 
which  idealizes  the  mental  process  of  concei\dng  thought.  But  it  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  poetical  conceit  or  figure  of  sjieech,  for  the  human  eye  has  often  been  styled  a photo- 
graphic lens,  through  which  the  picture  enters  and  is  imprinted  on  the  retina;  while  the  optic 
nerve  serves  as  a transmitter  to  carrv  the  picture  from  the  retina  to  the  brain. 

The  value  of  this  thought  lies  in  the  suggestion  that  the  mind  be  reserved  as  a storeliouse 
or  gallery  only  for  picture  thoughts  that  arc  beautiful  and  true  and  good.  By  dwelling  on 
these  thoughts  continually  the  mind  will  instincti\-ely  learn  to  grasp  always  what  is  beautiful, 
true,  and  good. 

The  artistic  photographer  who  approaches  portraiture  successfully  always  views  his 
sitter  as  a model  in  whom  he  seeks  to  give  expression  to  some  fancy  of  his  brain.  It  may  lie 
joy,  sorrow,  grief,  interest,  love,  or  hope,  but  it  tells  others  of  something  which  his  soul  has  created, 
and  it  can  be  translated  to  the  sensitive  plate  just  as  a painter  renders  it  permanent  upon 
canvas,  or  a sculptor  immortalizes  it  in  enduring  marble.  So  also  will  these  habits  of  thought 
suggested  by  the  poet  help  to  keep  before  the  mind  right  standards  of  beauty  and  truth,  for 
“ beauty  is  truth,  and  truth  is  beauty,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.” 

APPRECIATION  OE  PICTURES 

T he  difference  between  genius  and  talent  is  the  difference  between  originality  and  ajjprecia- 
tion.  The  power  to  do  original  work  of  a high  order  is  genius,  and  the  ability  to  appreciate 
it  is  talent.  The  divine  gift  of  creative  power,  that  masterly,  compelling  force  which  marshals 
colors  and  forms  in  pictures,  words  in  poems,  or  musical  notes  in  symphonies  that  all  recog- 
nize as  creations  of  the  first  rank,  is  bestowed  on  few  mortals;  but  the  gift  of  rightly  seeing 
and  appreciating  excellence  in  the  work  of  others,  is  perhaps  more  common  and  more  often  to 
be  met  with.  To  be  able  to  dream  dreams  and  send  forth  these  dreams  to  the  visible  world  in 
hues  and  forms  of  beauty  is  one  thing,  but  to  be  able  to  enjoy,  a]ipreciate,  and  imitate  them 
is  another;  and  to  those  less  gifted  it  is  one  of  the  compensations  in  life  to  lie  able  to 
understand  and  feel  the  beauty  of  a picture,  even  though  denied  the  gift  of  being  able  to 
outwardly  express  oneself  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  degree  of  power  and  excellence. 
These  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  utter  hopelessness  expressed  liy  some  of  our  readers  from 
time  to  time  when  masterpieces  of  photographic  art  arc  rc])roduccd  in  our  jiagcs.  We  offer 
these  pictures  only  as  standards,  in  the  hope  that  some  may  measure  up  to  them  and  others 
may  at  least  enjoy  them  and  rightly  appreciate  them.  Next  to  the  gift  of  originality,  the  gift 
of  rich  appreciation  is  the  divinest  of  God’s  gifts  to  man.  By  the  guiding  light  of  genuine 
sympathy  and  intelligent  admiration  yam  can  go  straight  to  the  central  point  in  any  picture 
which  the  master  has  wrought.  You  admire  not  so  much  the  ]iicture  as  what  the  artist  has 
put  into  it  of  himself;  and  you  realize  how  some  one  who  sees  better  than  you  do  has  looked 
at  something,  and  the  loving  care  and  ability  he  has  shown  in  representing  it.  One  of  America’s 
greatest  artists,  William  Morris  Hunt,  used  to  urge  his  studio  pupils  to  stiuly  the  best  pictures 
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over  and  over  again  if  tlicy  wished  to  set  themselves  ahead.  And  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  one  of 
the  greatest  art  critics  of  our  time,  says:  — 

“ You  must  look  at  pictures  studiously,  earnestly,  honestly.  It  will  take  you  years  before 
you  come  to  a full  appreciation  of  art;  but  when  at  last  you  have  it,  you  will  be  possessed  of 
one  of  the  purest,  loftiest,  and  most  ennobling  pleasures  that  the  civilized  world  can  offer  you.” 

COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  article  on  “Pinachromy”  which  we  publish  in  this  number  is  somewhat  technical,  and 
some  of  the  chemical  names  contained  therein  are  of  a nature  to  appal  the  uninitiated.  To 
the  man  who  has  worked  long  and  earnestly  at  a scientific  investigation,  the  technicalities  of 
his  description  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  truths  which  he  wishes  to 
impart,  and  accordingly  Dr.  Koenig  has  clothed  his  article  in  a phraseology  of  terrifying  scien- 
tific words.  Briefly,  his  claim  is  that  he  has  found  the  means  of  making  colorless  collodion 
emulsions  which  may  be  coated  on  paper  and  printed  in  the  light  to  colors  complementary  to 
the  ordinary  color  filters  of  the  usual  three-color  process,  and  that  these  colors  may  be  prac- 
tically fixed.  He  does  not  claim  that  his  results  are  alisolutely  permanent,  but  as  he  says  that 
his  most  fugitive  color,  blue,  is  more  permanent  than  the  ordinary  blue-print,  we  may  assume 
that  the  prints  will  be  as  permanent  as  ordinary  silver  prints,  if  not  exposed  to  direct  sunlight. 
Whether  the  jirocess  will  j:)rove  as  complete,  simple,  and  practical  as  the  author  assumes,  we 
are  not  jjrepared  to  say  without  personal  in\-estigation;  but  if  it  bears  out  the  claims  made,  then 
color  photography,  in  the  pojjular  sense,  is  near  at  hand. 

The  fact  that  there  is  probaljly  something  in  this  process  appears  to  have  ]:>enetrated  to  the 
sanctum  of  an  esteemed  Philadelphia  cf)ntemporary  of  ours,  who  published  the  article  in  his 
January  number.  W'e  feel  that  in  the  interests  of  accuracy,  however,  it  would  have  proved 
more  enlightening  to  his  numerous  readers  if  his  proof-reader  had  displayed  more  editorial  talent. 
We  fear  that  the  most  eminent  phvsical  chemist  of  the  world  would  feel  little  flattered  at  figur- 
ing in  print  as  “Oswald.”  We  are  also  sure  that  he  would  hail  as  a new  light  in  chemistry 
the  discoverer  of  “ trijdrenyluethan,”  “ nitro-acid-ester,  ” and  “tuluol,  ” and  that  he  would  look 
with  envy  on  the  originator  of  such  a term  as  “oxodized.”  We  are  quite  sure,  though,  that 
as  he  is  a German,  he  would  not  appreciate  the  high  mental  qualities  of  him  who  dares  to  enrich 
the  English  language  with  such  phrases  as  “the  films  . . . had  been  again  increased  con- 
siderably,” “still  greater  light  sensitive,”  “colored  very  strong,”  “the  light  fastness  of  the 
pictures,”  and  others  which  we  will  forbear  quoting.  “A  little  knowledge  is  a dangerous 
thing,”  and  while  it  undoubtedly  requires  the  offices  of  a good  printer  to  produce  a fine  photo- 
graphic magazine,  a little  efficient  editing  is  also  sometimes  advisable. 

THE  AUTUMN  SALON  IN  PARIS 

Although  it  has  come  and  gone  with  very  little  notice  from  the  American  press  and  none 
at  all  from  the  photographic  journals,  the  Second  Autumn  Salon  held  in  the  Grand  Palace  of 
the  Champs  Elysees  at  Paris  was  one  of  great  moment  to  photographers.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  photograjjhs  were  received  by  the  artistic  jury  and  admitted  to  an  exhibition  of  the  arts 
on  an  c(|ual  footing  with  painting,  scul])ture,  and  engraving.  The  catalogue  contains  thirty  num- 
bers in  the  section  devoted  to  j)hotogra]diy,  but  this  does  not  represent  the  number  of  works 
exhibited,  for  some  of  the  numbers  cover  such  entries  as:  206^  — Eourteen  photograjffis;  2047 
— ;\  frame  containing  nine  ])hotographs.  The  total  number  of  exhibited  works  appears  to  be 
about  seventy.  The  names  of  the  exhibitors  are  of  high  rank,  including  Robert  Demachy, 
Rene  Le  Begue,  Haweis  & C'oles,  John  Warburg,  and  others.  Judging  from  the  titles,  some 
of  which  are  familiar,  from  a stray  criticism  or  two  in  the  daily  press,  and  from  the  somewhat 
dim  recollections  of  an  artist  friend  who  went  through  the  room  without  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  these  works,  the  collection  would  not  have  been  counted  remarkable  if  showm  in  a 
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photographic  exhibition.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  Tlie  photographs  were  passed  by  a jury 
of  artists  as  works  of  art. 

The  fact  that  so  little  has  been  made  of  this  event  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  artistic 
recognition  of  photography,  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  recall  the  tremendous  excitement 
caused  by  a similar  attempt  a few  years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  announced  with  a great  blare 
of  trumpets  that  Mr.  Steichen  had  had  some  photographs  accepted  by  the  Champ  dc  Mars 
Salon.  The  world  heard  that  photographs  were  henceforth  to  Ijc  accounted  e<iual  to  ])aintings. 
Unfortunately,  these  much-heralded  pictures  were  not  A'isible  when  the  Salon  doors  wxre  opened, 
and  it  was  then  announced  that  owing  to  jealousies  in  the  hanging  committee,  or  political  in- 
trigue, or  some  other  cause,  the  pictures  were  not  hung.  Self-exploitation  docs  not  seem  to 
have  been  the  aim  of  the  photographers  who  have  now  succeeded  in  gaining  the  point  so  long 
and  ardently  worked  for,  and  these  eminent  members  of  the  Photo  Club  of  Paris  have  not  called 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  their  well-merited  triumph.  We  feel  that  their  dignified  attitude 
is  well  worthy  of  praise. 


THE  NE\\’  PHOTO  ERA 

A correspondent,  one  of  several,  writes  to  offer  his  congratulations  on  the  January  Photo  Era, 
and  incidentally  asks  to  know  the  secret  of  our  success  in  making  such  a beautiful  magazine. 
He  frankly  states  that  he  is  puzzled  to  understand  how  the  Photo  PIra  is  aide  to  kee])  u])  so 
uniformly  high  a standard  of  excellence  and  make  it  pay.  Ruskin  once  wrote  tliat  “All  works 
of  taste  must  bear  a price  in  proportion  to  the  skill,  taste,  time,  expense,  and  risk  attending  their 
invention  and  manufacture.  Those  things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest: 
because  they  are  attended  with  much  less  profit  to  the  artist  than  those  which  e\’erybody  calls 
cheap.” 

We  are  willing  to  let  this  stand  as  one  reply  to  the  (|uestion  of  our  correspondent.  \\'c 
make  the  Photo  Era  as  good  as  we  can,  and  our  real  profit  lies  in  the  genuine  satisfaction  which 
we  take  from  the  consciousness  of  work  well  and  carefully  and  lovingly  done.  We  work  hard 
becaii.se  we  believe  that  our  highest  dignity  lies  in  honest,  faithful  labor  each  day;  and  we  enjoy 
our  work,  because  through  it  we  find  scojie  for  the  exercise  of  our  best  faculties.  Pilbert  Hub- 
bard says  that  “Art  is  the  expression  of  a man’s  jov  in  his  work.”  If  a man  is  happy  in  pro- 
ducing something,  his  work  will  show  it  in  many  ways.  W’e  do  our  daily  task  in  the  best  wa_\' 
we  can,  conscious  that  with  honest  de\’otion  and  love  for  it,  we  will  get  the  best  results.  And 
we  Imd  our  reward  at  last  in  the  magazine  itself  and  in  inquiries  like  the  above  from  interested 
readers.  The  question  of  financial  succe.ss  interests  us  as  well  as  our  corresjjondent,  and  with- 
out betraying  any  confidences,  we  may  say  that  the  Photo  Era  is  a financial  as  well  as  an  artistic 
success. 


WINTER  WORK 

Under  this  timely  title  has  just  apjieared  Number  lo  of  the  Praclical  Pliolographcr,  and 
it  is  a mo.st  valuable  comjianion  to  all  who  have  courage  to  brave  the  snows  and  cold  blasts  of 
winter  to  obtain  jihotogixqihs.  Great  stress  is  laid  in  several  articles  on  the  pictorial  value  of 
winter  landscajies,  and  ]iractical  directions  are  given  for  overcoming  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  seem  formidable  to  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  outdoor  work  at  this  season. 
The  .American  matter  includes  a very  interesting  article  by  H.  McB.  Johnston,  and  the  usual 
quantity  of  news  notes. 

The  P'ebruary  number  will  treat  of  the  making  of  lantern  slides,  and  the  March  number 
will  handle  “Pictorial  Principles  of  Selection,  .Arrangement,  and  ('om])osition.”  Both  numbers 
will  be  useful  and  valuable  to  every  reader  of  the  Photo  PIra,  and  we  bespeak  advance  orders. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 


Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade.  Specially  designed  for  the  amateur  photographer  and  the  beginner. 
Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name  and  address  to  the  Photo  Era. 


HATTIE  J.  GOODNOW 

FLASH-LIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY 

w ERE  it  not  for  jlash-lights,  the  amateur  would 
be  wishing  these  dull  winter  dat^s  that  Dean 
Swift’s  professor  had  been  successful  in  his  effort 
to  “extract  sunshine  from  cucumbers,”  and 
bottle  it  for  home  consumption,  with  a special 
brand  for  amateur  ])hotographers. 

The  flash-light  might  well  be  termed  “bottled 
sunshine,”  so  effective  is  it  in  producing  a light 
sufficient  to  illumine  the  darkest  interiors,  making 
it  possible  to  get  as  line  ])hotographic  effects  as 
with  the  assistance  of  old  Sol  himself.  More 
than  all  that,  the  flash-light  mac'  be  used  in  jilaces 
where  the  brilliant  day-god  never  finds  an  entrance. 

There  are  various  preparations  of  flash-lights 
on  the  market,  and  these  are  jmt  up  to  be  used 
in  four  ways.  First,  in  a tin  or  glass  to  use  in 
a regular  llash-lamji;  then,  in  caps  and  ])Owders 
to  be  used  in  a flash  gun  or  ]hstol;  in  cartridges 
which  are  lighted  by  fuses  and  require  no  apjia- 
ratus;  and  in  small  sheets  which  are  pinneil  to  a 
cardboard  and  ignited  by  touching  a light  to  the 
lower  corner. 


FIRST  PRIZE 

There  are  many  varieties  of  flash-lamps,  the 
best  in  construction  being  those  which  diffuse 
the  flash  instead  of  keeping  it  concentrated  in  one 
spot.  The  flash-lamp  is  generally  used  with 
alcohol,  the  burner  being  immersed  in  the  liquid 
until  its  packing  is  well  saturated.  The  burner 
and  tubing  are  attached  to  the  lamp,  the  flash 
powder  dropped  in  the  pan,  and  also  a little  in 
the  air  chamber.  The  burner  is  then  lighted 
and  turned  so  that  it  will  be  over  the  jian 
containing  the  powder.  Everything  being  in 
readiness,  the  ojierator  takes  his  place  as  far  away 
from  the  lamp  as  the  length  of  the  tubing  will 
jiermit  and  presses  the  rubber  bulb;  the  rush  of  air 
throws  the  powder  into  the  flame,  igniting  it,  and 
jiroducing  the  flash. 

fl'lie  flash-gun  has  a very  long  barrel,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  a small  pan  on  which  is  sprinkled 
the  flash  ]iowder.  A jiressure  on  the  trigger  sends 
a match  through  the  tube,  which  is  lighted  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  rough  surface  of  the 
interior,  and  is  forced  out  into  the  pan,  where  it 
ignites  the  ]iowder. 

'Ehe  pistol  is  a small  affair  which  may  be  carried 
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in  the  pocket.  It  is  furnished  with  powder  and 
caps,  and  the  operator  is  protected  from  the  powder 
by  a disk  attached  to  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol, 
which  prevents  the  powder  from  scattering  when 
ignited. 

The  cartridges  are  used  by  removing  the  cover, 
placing  the  cartridge  on  a piece  of  cardboard,  — or 
better  still,  on  a piece  of  tin,  — and  touching  a 
match  to  the  fuse.  The  fuse  burns  quickly,  and 
the  operator  should  protect  his  eyes  from  the 
flash  by  holding  a fan  or  a paper  before  his  face. 

The  flash-sheet  is  the  simplest  of  flash-lights, 
and  in  many  ways  to  be  preferred  to  other  methods. 

In  handling  flash-lights,  even  those  of  simjfle 
kind,  the  amateur  cannot  exercise  too  much 
caution,  as  the  powder  is  extremely  inflammable, 
and  goes  off  on  the  slightest  provocation.  No 
powder  must  ever  be  poured  into  the  pan  when 
the  burner  is  lighted.  Never  pour  the  powder  direct 
from  the  bottle  or  tin  into  the  pan.  Measure  out 
the  quantity  needed  on  a piiece  of  paj)er.  Do  not 
hold  the  bulb  in  the  hand  when  turning  the  burner 
over  the  powder,  as  an  involuntary  movement 
of  the  hand  will  light  the  flash  prematurely. 

In  making  portraits  by  flash-lights  the  lighting 
of  the  face  is  of  great  importance.  The  juoper 
place  for  igniting  the  flash  may  be  determined  by 
taking  a lamp  and  putting  it  where  the  best 
effect  of  lights  and  shadows  may  be  obtained. 

The  focusing  of  a portrait  by  lamplight  is  not 
as  easy  as  by  daylight,  but  may  be  done  quickly 
by  resorting  to  a simple  device.  Take  a small 
sheet  of  cardboard  and  paste  on  it  a word  or  two 


printed  in  large  black  letters.  Let  the  subject 
hold  this  piece  of  cardboard  against  the  breast, 
turning  it  so  that  the  letters  will  be  bottom  side 
up.  They  will  appear  right  side  up  in  the  camera, 
and  are  easily  distinguished.  Focus  on  the  letters. 

The  staring  look  in  the  eyes  when  a person  is 
photographed  by  flash-light  may  be  avoided 
by  having  the  room  well  lighted.  If  the  picture 
is  taken  in  the  evening,  the  opening  of  the  camera 
will  not  affect  the  plate  perceptibly,  but  in  the 
daytime  it  is  better  to  have  the  light  all  ready 
to  set  off  before  opening  the  shutter.  The  flash- 
light should  be  placed  at  the  same  height  as, 
or  even  higher  than,  the  camera,  and  far  enough 
back  of  it  so  that  the  light  will  not  reach  the  lens. 

The  flash-sheets,  which  burn  about  two  seconds, 
will  be  found  the  best  flash-light  medium  for  the 
amateur  who  does  very  little  of  such  work. 
They  require  no  apparatus,  the  length  of  the 
exposure  gives  much  better  results  than  the 
instantaneous  flash,  and  far  better  portrait  effects 
may  be  secured  by  their  use. 

A very  beautifully  lighted  portrait  may  be 
made  by  setting  a screen  of  very  thin  muslin 
between  the  flash  and  the  sitter.  Two  or  three 
flash-sheets  are  arranged  one  below  the  other 
and  overlapping  at  the  corners,  so  that  they  will 
be  ignited  one  after  the  other.  The  result  is  a 
very  beautifully  modeled  ]>ortrait,  with  rounded 
shadows  and  no  sharp  high  lights. 

The  flash-light  may  be  used  in  the  daytime 
when  photographing  interiors,  and  by  arranging 
the  flash  in  different  ways,  one  can  ])ro(luce  very 


pleasing  pictures.  A fire  in  a grate  may  be  sim- 
ulated by  burning  a flash-sheet  in  it,  shielding  the  lens 
so  that  the  flash  does  not  strike  the  plate.  A small 
piece  of  a flash-sheet  burned  under  a lamp  with 
a large  shade  gives  the  impression  of  the  lamp 
furnishing  the  light.  A very  interesting  picture 
was  recently  procluced  in  this  way.  The  camera 
was  focused  on  a subject  seated  by  a table  reading 
by  the  light  of  a lamp.  A piece  of  flash-sheet 
was  fastened  under  the  lamp  shade,  and  ignited 
by  means  of  a gas  taper,  the  light  being  just  bright 
enough  to  throw  a strong  light  on  book  and  reader, 
leaving  the  surroundings  in  soft  shadows. 

The  flash-light  has  given  us  some  very  interest- 
ing pictures  of  life  underground  in  mines,  caves, 
etc.  A country  cellar  well  stored  with  winter 
fruits  and  vegetables  affords  excellent  facilities 
for  a picturescjue  photograph.  The  subjects 
introduced  might  be  the  grandfather  and  his 
favorite  grandson  selecting  the  choicest  apples 
from  the  bin  for  the  evening’s  refreshment,  or 
drawing  the  old  blue  pitcher  full  of  cider.  Of 
course  in  such  a p'icture  the  lights  and  shadows 
must  be  very  strong,  as  a cellar  is  not  supposed 
to  be  lighted,  and  one  thing  which  the  amateur 
should  not  forget  is  the  candle  in  an  old  iron 
candlestick  held  by  the  youngster.  The  candle 
gives  the  proper  touch  to  the  picture. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  about  the  making 
of  flash-lights,  but  the  amateur  having  followed 
the  simple  directions  here  given,  will  extend  his 
knowledge  much  more  rapidly  by  actual  experi- 
ments than  by  reading  volumes  on  the  subject. 

GREEN  SENSITIVE  PAPER 

With  carbon  and  bichromate  of  pr-^ash  [printing 
the  printer  may  obtain  almost  any  tone  desired. 
The  carbon  papers  are  ex])ensive,  and  the  bi- 
chromate method  recpiires  skill  and  taste  in  mixing 
the  colors.  The  amateur  who,  from  lack  of  time 
or  of  money,  does  not  care  to  experiment  with 
either  of  these  processes,  may  adopt  a cheaper 
and  easier  method  and  produce  very  pleasing 
printing  paper. 

Any  good  paper  of  heavy  weight  may  be  used, 
or  one  may  buy  the  smooth  pajier  used  for  pho- 
tographic work.  The  size  of  the  sheet  to  be 
sensitized  depends  altogether  on  the  use  to  which 
the  ])rint  is  to  be  put.  If  it  is  to  be  included  in 
a collection  of  prints,  the  sheet  should  be  of  heavy 
paper,  and  it  should  be  cut  a little  larger  than 
the  book.  If  it  is  to  be  mounted,  then  it  should 
be  cut  the  size  of  the  negative,  which  will  of  course 
allow  for  trimming. 

Green-tinted  paper  is  sjiecially  good  for  printing 
pictures  of  leaves,  ferns,  trailing  vines,  and  negatives 
of  like  subjects.  These  prints  make  a ])leasing 
addition  to  a book  of  landscape  pictures. 

Green  tones  on  sensitive  paper  may  be  obtained 
as  follows : — 

Alake  up  a solution  of  12  grains  of  nitrate  of 


uranium  to  i oz.  of  water.  From  8 to  16  oz. 
will  be  enough  to  sensitize  a quantity  of  paper. 
Mark  the  sheet  lightly  with  a pencil  on  the  side 
which  is  not  to  be  sensitized,  and  float  the  sheets, 
one  at  a time,  face  down  on  the  solution.  A 
large  porcelain  tray  will  be  found  the  best  tray 
for  floating  the  prints,  as  it  does  not  affect  the 
solution  or  soil  the  paper.  Let  the  sheets  float 
for  five  minutes,  drain,  and  dry  in  a dark  room 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Three  more  solutions  are  necessary  for  the 
finishing  of  the  print.  Solution  No.  i is  made  of 
10  grains  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  to  each  ounce 
of  water.  Solution  No.  2 is  a ten  per  cent  solution 
of  nitrate  of  cobalt.  Solution  No.  3 is  made  of 
8 oz.  of  water,  160  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
I dram  of  sulphuric  acid. 

To  print,  expose  to  strong  sunlight  ten  min- 
utes for  a negative  of  ordinary  printing  qualit}', 
and  three  minutes  for  a thin  negative.  As  soon 
as  a print  is  made,  it  is  developed  and  fixed. 
Place  the  print  face  up  in  a tray  of  hot  water, 
about  120°  Fahr.  Let  it  remain  for  thirty  seconds, 
drain  off  the  water  and  flood  with  the  red  prussiate 
solution.  As  soon  as  the  print  has  developed 
far  enough,  wash  until  the  high  lights  are  clear, 
then  place  in  the  nitrate  of  cobalt  solution.  Leave 
it  in  this  bath  one  minute,  drain,  and  dry  by 
artificial  heat  as  quickly  as  possilile.  The  more 
rapidly  the  print  is  dried,  the  more  brilliant  will 
be  the  tone  of  the  print.  As  soon  as  the  print 
is  dry,  place  it  in  the  fixing  bath  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  etc.,  for  two  minutes,  then  wash  and  dry. 

In  preparing  the  solutions  and  in  using  them 
for  the  print,  handle  with  rubber  finger  tips. 
Sul|)liuric  acid  is  a dangerous  chemical,  and  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  using  it. 

It  is  a wise  plan  to  mark  on  each  bottle  the 
formula  of  the  solution  and  the  use  to  which  it 
is  to  be  put.  Alark  all  bottles  containing  injurious 
chemicals  “Poison.”  It  is  not  at  all  a bad  plan 
to  mark  all  photographic  solutions  thus;  for  while 
some  are  harmless,  many  are  deadly  poisons. 

The  tone  of  the  print  may  be  varied  by  a longer 
or  shorter  printing,  and  by  after  treatment  in  the 
development. 

In  preparing  any  sensitive  paper  it  is  important 
that  all  dishes  and  utensils  used  should  be  perfectly 
clean. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Frederick  H.  — To  retouch  blue-prints,  use 
moist  water-color,  either  ultramarine  or  French 
blue.  Sometimes  Prussian  blue  will  be  found 
to  exactly  match  the  color  of  the  print.  To  retouch 
without  showing  brush  marks,  moisten  the  print, 
lay  it  on  a sheet  of  glass  and  take  off  all  surplus 
moisture  with  a clean  blotter.  Use  a medium 
sable  brush.  The  dampness  of  the  paper  lets 
the  color  sink  into  the  paper  and  the  retouching 
is  hardlv  noticeable. 
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Emma  H.  G.  — A retouching  fluid  may  be 
made  after  the  following  formula:  ^ oz.  of  sandarac 
gum,  3 oz.  of  alcohol,  and  40  grains  of  castor  oil. 
Dissolve  the  sandarac  in  the  alcohol,  and  then  add 
the  oil.  Always  shake  the  solution  -well  before 
using.  To  use,  take  a piece  of  surgeon’s  cotton, 
slightly  moisten  it  with  the  varnish,  and  rub 
lightly  over  the  portions  of  the  negative  to  be 
retouched.  Very  httle  solution  is  required,  and 
it  must  be  applied  very  thinly,  otherwise  the  edges 
will  be  visible  in  the  printing.  If  a negative 
does  not  require  much  retouching,  a little  finely 
powdered  pumice-stone  rubbed  with  the  finger 
over  the  places  to  be  treated  will  give  sufficient 
tooth  to  allow  the  pencil  to  work  smoothly. 

Ben.  IMarsh.  — You  can  improvise  developing 
and  hypo  trays  by  taking  a square  pasteboard  box 
and  lining  it  with  carriage  leather  or  oil  cloth 
such  as  is  used  for  shelves,  tables^  etc.  Fold 
the  cloth  at  the  corners  and  tack  it  in  place  with 
a few  stitches.  Old  plate  boxes  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Of  course  if  the  boxes  are  set  in 
water  they  will  warp  and  get  out  of  shape,  so  in 
using  set  them  on  a dry  board  or  several  folds 
of  newspaper  spread  over  the  developing  table. 

D.  A.  W.  — Y ou  can  make  a pretty  good  print 
from  a thin  negative  by  placing  the  printing  frame 
at  the  bottom  of  a wooden  box,  and  setting  the 
box  in  the  shade,  letting  it  remain  there  until 
printed.  A sheet  of  ground  glass  put  over  the 
frame  and  the  printing  done  in  the  shade  also 
helps  to  produce  a good  print. 

V.  F.  Sweet.  — The  transparent  spots  on  your 
negatives  are  doubtless  caused  by  air-bubbles 
forming  on  the  film  when  the  plate  is  put  into  the 
developer.  The  bubbles  prevent  the  developer 
from  acting  on  the  parts  of  the  film  which  they  cover. 


hence  development  is  begun  and  finished  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  plate,  while  the  spots  under 
the  air-bubbles  do  not  have  as  long  a develop- 
ment, hence  they  will  always  print  more  quickly, 
and  appear  as  dark  spots  on  the  jjrint.  The 
easiest  way  to  avoid  air-bubbles  is  to  lay  the  plate 
in  a tray  and  flood  it  with  developer  from  the 
graduate.  Rock  the  tray  as  soon  as  the  developer 
is  poured  over  the  plate,  so  that  all  parts  will  be 
wet  at  once. 

T.  W.  — ■ Your  films,  which  you  say  are  badly 
stained  by  improper  fixing,  may  be  benefited  by 
first  soaking  them  in  clear  water  till  perfectly 
wet,  then  placing  them  in  a solution  made  of 
I oz.  of  alum,  i oz.  of  citric  acid,  3 oz.  of  sulphate 
of  iron  crystals,  and  a pint  of  water.  Leave 
them  in  the  solution  till  the  stains  have  been 
removed,  then  wash  well  and  dry. 

Sarah  C.  — ■ Gold  is  always  used  in  solution. 
Buy  a 15  grain  bottle  of  gold  chloride,  dissolve 
it  in  7^  oz.  of  water,  which  would  be  i grain  of 
gold  chloride  to  each  ^ oz.  of  water.  Mark  the 
bottle  “Stock  Gold  Solution,”  and  when  making 
up  a formula  which  calls  for  a grain  of  gold,  take 
i oz.  of  the  solution  and  h oz.  less  of  the  water 
called  for.  This  will  give  the  jiroper  proportion 
of  gold  to  the  bath. 

Burt  Fenton.  — To  blacken  your  lirass  dia- 
j)hragms,  first  scour  them  well,  then  place  in  a 
solution  made  of  equal  parts  of  copper  nitrate 
and  silver  nitrate  of  a strength  of  forty  per  cent. 
Fet  them  soak  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then 
place  in  a hot  oven  till  well  blackened. 

Theodore  S.  — The  use  of  the  muriatic  acid 
in  platinum  prints  is  to  bleach  out  the  whites  of 
the  print.  The  unused  salts,  if  not  removed 
from  the  print,  will  in  time  discolor  it.  Use 
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three  acid  baths,  the  strength  being  i oz.  of  acid 
to  6o  of  water  for  black  and  white,  and  half  that 
strength  for  sepia  prints. 

A.  B.  L.  — To  clean  a lens,  breathe  on  the 
surface  and  polish  lightly  with  a clean  chamois 
or  an  old  silk  handkerchief.  Do  not  rub  the  lens, 
but  touch  it  lightly.  Never  use  soap  and 
water,  as  you  would  be  apt  to  injure  your  lens 
very  materially.  If  the  inside  surfaces  of  the 
lenses  are  dusty,  it  would  be  a wise  plan  to  take 
them  to  a skilled  optician  and  let  him  clean  them. 

ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION 

Subject  for  the  February  Competition,  “Snow 
Scenes.”  Closes  March  31. 

First  prize:  A yearly  subscription  to  Art  in 
Photography,  value  $10.00. 

Second  prize:  $5.00  in  photographic  books  or 
magazines,  pulilished  or  advertised  by  us,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  winner. 

Third  prize:  The  choice  of  a yearly  subscription 
to  the  Photo  Era  or  the  Practical  Photographer. 

Fourth  prize:  One  number  of  Art  in  Photog- 
raphy, value  $2.00. 

AWARDS 

The  awards  in  the  “Harvest  Scenes”  com- 
petition are  as  follows,  and  the  four  prize-winning 
])ictures  are  published  in  this  number.  First, 
Hattie  J.  Goodnow,  “The  Hayfield”;  second, 
Charles  Vandervelde,  “October  Afternoon”; 
third,  Harry  D.  Williar,  “In  the  Autumn  Sun”; 
fourth,  John  M.  Williams,  “Hay  Harvest.” 
Honorable  mention  was  given  to  R.  I.  Caughey, 
•^‘As  in  Younger  Days”;  H.  P.  Dahlen,  “The 
Harvesters”;  Will  FI.  Arnold,  “Getting  Ready 
for  the  Flushing”;  Elijah  N.  Axon,  “The  Nine 
Acre  Squash  Field.” 

SUBJECTS  POR  COMPETITIONS 

January. — “Interiors.”  Closes  February  28. 


February.  — Snow  Scenes.  ” Closes^March  31. 

March.  — “Still  Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

April.  — “Cloud  Study.”  Closes  May  31. 

May.  — “Animal  Study.”  Closes  June  30. 

June.  — “A  Country  Road.”  Closes  July  31. 

Special  Competition.  — “Old  Acquaintances.” 
From  five  to  ten  character  studies,  preferably 
illustrating  the  inhabitants  of  “Our  Village,” 
mounted  on  a folder  which  closes  like  a book. 
Closes  March  31,  1905.  Prizes  $10.00  and  $5.00, 
awarded  only  to  satisfactory  collections.  An 
article  suggesting  treatment  of  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  October,  1904,  number  of  the  Photo 
Era. 

SPECIAL  COMPETITION — “OUR  VILLAGE” 

Only  one  entry  was  received  in  this  competition, 
and  it  will  be  extended  for  another  quarter,  closing 
March  31.  We  trust  that  we  will  receive  more 
entries  and  reprint  the  original  conditions. 

This  competition  must  comprise  a series  of 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  pictures  of 
some  village.  The  prints  must  be  arranged  in 
order  and  mounted  in  a folding  booklet,  which 
may  be  stretched  out  to  show  all  the  pictures  at 
once.  Each  picture  must  have  a title  and  a few 
words  of  description.  The  object  of  this  com- 
petition is  to  interest  our  members  in  taking  up 
now  and  then  special  subjects  which  require  a 
number  of  illustrations  to  complete.  It  will  be 
found  far  more  delightful  than  the  taking  of 
pictures  in  a haphazard  manner,  — here  a pic- 
ture, there  a ])icture.  If  no  pictures  are  received 
which  are  considered  worthy  of  a prize,  none 
will  be  given.  In  the  August,  1904,  number  of 
the  Photo  Era  will  be  found  an  article  on  village 
pictures,  containing  hints  on  choice  of  subjects, 
etc. 

First  prize:  $10.00  in  cash. 

Second  prize:  $5.00  in  cash. 
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The  results  of  the  Photo  Era  Trip  to  Europe 
last  summer  were  so  satisfactory  to  all  concerned, 
that  we  announce  with  great  pleasure  that  we  are 
able  to  offer  a series  of  tours  this  summer.  We 
shall  enhst  the  services  as  leaders  of  two  expe- 
rienced photographers  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  travel  and  life  in  Europe.  Their  itineraries 
will  be  so  arranged  as  to  come  into  contact  at 
the  maximum  practicable  number  of  points,  giv- 
ing the  greatest  possible  variety  of  routes. 

The  two  leaders  selected  are  Frank  R.  Fraprie 
and  Wilfred  A.  French,  both  associate  editors  of 
this  magazine.  Their  routes  will  be  nearly  the 
same  in  the  early  part  of  the  tours,  although  they 
do  not  travel  together  at  all  times.  This  early 
portion  includes  Flanders,  the  Rhine,  and  Switz- 
erland. After  landing  at  Antwerp  and  viewing 
this  interesting  commercial  city,  Ghent  will  be 
visited.  While  this  is  of  great  historic  and  pic- 
torial interest,  it  is  surpassed  l)y  Bruges,  the 
next  town  on  our  route.  After  spending  a day 
in  Brussels,  we  shall  have  another  picturesque 
town  in  Loiu'ain.  Sunday  will  be  spent  at 
Cologne,  and 'then  two  days  devoted  to  the  trip 
up  the  Rhine,  stopping  at  the  most  picturesque 
points,  as  Bonn,  Konigswinter,  Coblenz,  Bingen, 
etc.  We  will  then  pass  a day  in  Heidelberg,  with 
its  famous  university  and  castle.  The  next  stop 
is  Lucerne,  and  thence  we  go  on  to  Interlaken. 
Here  we  will  meet  any  of  our  party  who  may 
have  preferred  to  see  Paris  rather  than  the  Rhine. 
Any  such  members  may  go  from  Antwerp  direct 
to  Paris,  and  then  to  Interlaken,  as  outlined  at 
the  beginning  of  Tour  C.  Those  whose  interest 
is  mainly  photographic  will  find  the  Rhine  trip 
far  more  interesting,  although  Paris  offers  treas- 
ures of  art  and  civihzation  which  are  of  great 
interest. 

Going  from  Interlaken,  the  reunited  party  will 
spend  a day  in  the  wonderful  Bernese  Oberland, 
traveling  to  the  foot  of  the  majestic  Jungfrau 
and  back  through  the  Lauterbrunnenthal  to 
Interlaken  and  then  on  to  Berne,  a truly  Swiss 
city,  where  we  shall  spend  our  second  Sunday. 
The  next  day  brings  us  to  Lake  Geneva,  with  the 
Castle  of  Chillon  and  Territet,  and  on  the  next  we 
shall  drive  over  the  Simplon  Pass  into  Italy. 
Then  follow  two  days  of  pure  delight  for  the 
photographer  on  the  three  Italian  lakes,  Mag- 
giore,  Lugano,  and  Como.  The  scenic  attrac- 
tions which  have  been  given  them  by  nature  have 
been  much  increased  by  the  loving  toil  of  man, 
and  their  shores  are  a dehght  to  the  senses.  Two 
days  at  Milan  will  give  us  ample  opportunity  to 
inspect  its  artistic  treasures,  and  then  we  shall 
spend  four  days  in  Venice  and  on  its  lagoons. 
Here  an  inexhaustible  series  of  pictures  lies  before 
us,  especially  on  our  trip  to  Chioggia,  the  un- 
spoiled town  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lagoon. 
Our  next  stop  on  the  way  south  is  at  Ravenna, 


with  its  unique  buildings  and  picturesque  situa- 
tion. Returning  to  Bologna,  our  party  divides 
for  the  last  time,  part  going  north  with  VIr. 
French  and  the  rest  south  to  Florence,  the  city 
of  art.  Its  w'onderful  collections  and  medieval 
monuments  wall  give  us  ample  field  for  study 
during  our  four  days,  and  then  we  will  go  on  to 
Assisi,  home  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  town  where 
last  summer  we  took  the  most  pictures,  and  to 
Perugia,  its  old-time  rival,  also  perched  on  a 
precipitous  hill.  A day  in  each  will  be  succeeded 
by  one  in  Orvieto,  the  finest,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
hill  towns,  and  then  we  go  on  to  Rome.  Our 
week  here  will  be  pleasantly  diversified  by  sev- 
eral excursions  into  the  Allman  Hills  in  search  of 
the  picturesque.  Of  the  glories  of  Rome  there 
is  no  need  to  speak.  One  could  spend  months 
there,  but  we  must  still  go  forward,  and  our  last 
week  will  be  spent  about  the  bay  of  Naples, 
visiting  Capri,  Sorrento,  Amalfi,  Salerno,  and 
Pompeii.  Those  who  take  Tour  A,  our  shortest 
option,  will  sail  from  Naples  on  August  ii,  spend 
some  time  at  Gibraltar  and  the  Azores,  and  reach 
New  York  on  August  23. 

Those  who  have  elected  Tour  B,  will  board 
the  good  steamer  “Pelops”  at  Naples,  and  land 
at  Palermo,  where  three  days  wall  be  spent  in 
view’ing  this  w'onderful  city  and  the  great  Norman 
cathedrals  at  Alonreale  and  Cefalu.  Another 
day  will  be  devoted  to  the  Greek  temples  at 
Selinunto  and  Girgenti,  the  most  important 
Greek  remains  outside  of  Greece  itself.  The 
next  day  brings  us  to  Syracuse,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  our  wdiole  itinerary  last  year. 
From  here  we  may  either  return  to  Naples  and 
America  by  w'ay  of  Taormina,  as  in  Tour  B,  or 
go  on  for  longer  or  shorter  Greek  tours,  as  out- 
lined in  Tours  C and  U.  Still  further  options 
not  included  in  our  puljlished  list  allow  the  trav- 
eler to  proceed  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople, 
or  even  to  Palestine  and  Egypt.  Full  informa- 
tion about  these  extensions  will  Ije  furnished  on 
request. 

To  return  to  Mr.  French’s  party,  w'hich  w'e  left 
at  Bologna.  This  party  wall  jjroceed  to  Milan, 
and  after  spending  two  days  there,  go  through 
the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  and  over  the  Furka  Pass 
by  carriage  to  Brigue.  S]jending  a day  at  the  Tete 
Noire,  the  next  stop  is  Chamonix,  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Here  the  better  part  of  three  days 
wall  be  none  too  long  a stop.  Visiting  in  succcs.sion 
the  important  cities  of  Geneva,  Turin,  and  Genoa, 
this  party  reaches  its  ultimate  southern  point  at 
Pisa.  Here  for  the  last  time  is  an  op])ortunity 
of  changing  leaflers,  for  the  parties  are  not  far 
apart.  ^Ir.  French’s  return  covers  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  country  in  Furope,  and  some 
of  the  most  important  histf)Hcal  places.  He 
skirts  the  W'hole  Riviera,  Italian  and  French, 

{Continued  on  page  70) 
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Sundays 

in 

Italics. 

Tour  A. 

67  Days,  S535. 

Tour  B. 

74  Days,  S590. 

Tour  C. 

85  Days,  S680. 

Tour  D. 

85  Days,  *680. 

Tour  E. 

81  Days,  $645. 

Tour^F. 

""sT Days,  8^690. 

June  17 

New  York 

Tune  27 

Paris 

Paris  .... 

Tulv 

July  8 

Bernese  Oberland 

Bernese  Oberland 

Bernese  Oberland 

Bernese  Oberland 

Bernese  Oberland 

Bernese  Oberland 

July  10 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet. 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet. 

Lake  Geneva.  Territet. 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet. 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet. 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet. 

July  12 

Lks.  Mag're  & Lugano 

Lks.  Mag’re  &:  Lugano 

Lks.  Mag’re  & Lugano 

Lks.  Mag’re  & Lugano 

Lks.  Mag’re  & Lugano 

Lks.  Mag’re  & Lugano 

Milan 

July  19 

Venice,  Chioggia 

Venice,  Chioggia 

Venice,  Chioggia 

Venice,  Chioggia 

Venice,  Chioggia 

Venice,  Chioggia 

July  20 

Ravenna 

Ravenna 

Ravenna 

Ravenna 

Ravenna 

Ravenna 

July  27 

Perugia 

Perugia 

Perugia 

Perugia 

Perugia 

Perugia 

July  30 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

T’voli  . 

Due  in  N.  Y.  Aug.  23.. 

Pau 

Anp  rr 

Anfr  tA 

Anil  oA 

■ \u^ 

Anjr  o« 

Due  in  N.  Y.  Sept.  6... 

A.. 'I 

Due  in  N.  \ .Srpt.  10... 

Sept.  2 

. 

Due  in  N.  Y.  Sept.  12.. 

74 


Sundays 

in 

Italics. 


Tour  G. 

94  Days,  #750. 


Tour  H. 

94  Days,  *750. 

Tour  I. 

81  Days,  S645. 

Tour  J. 

87  Days,  *690. 

Tour  K. 

85  Days,  *680. 

Tour  I.. 

74  Days,  *590. 

Bernese  Oberland 

Bernese  Oberland 

Bernese  Oberland 

Bernese  Oberland 

Bernese  Oberland. . . . 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet 

Lake  Geneva,  Territe 

Mil;in 

Milan 

Milan  

Delphi 

Pau 

Selinunto,  Girgenti . . . . 

Due  in  N.  Y.  Aug.  30. . 

Paris 

Berlin 

Due  in  N.  Y.  Sept.  6 . . 

1 

1 

1 

’ New  York 

Antwerp 

I Ghent 

June  29'Bruges 

June  30  Brussels 

July  ijLouvain 

2 1 Cologne 

3 1 The  Rhine 

4|The  Rhine 

5 1 Heidelberg 

6 [Lucerne 

7 [Interlaken 

8 [Bernese  Oberland. 
9 1 Berne 


June  17 
June  27 
June  28 


July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 


July  1 1 [Simplon  Pass. 


July  i3|LakeComo 

July  i4iMilan 

July  i5|Milan 

July  16  [Venice 

July  17  Venice 

July  iSiVenice 

July  19  Venice,  Chioggia. 

July  20  Ravenna 

July  21  [Bologna 

July  22 1 Florence 

July  23 [Florence 

July  24[Florence 

July  25|Florence 

July  26|Assisi 

July  27  Perugia 

July  28  Orvieto 

July  29|Rome 

Ju  y 30j  Rome 

July  31  |Rome 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug.  9 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  I 


Aug.  15 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  17 
Aug. 
Aug.  19 


1 Rome 

2 Rome 

3 Tivoli 

4L'\lbano,  Nemi 

5 1 Rome 

6 Rome 

7 Pompeii.  Capri 

8 Naples 

. To  Florence 

To  IMilan 

St.  Golhard,  Lucerne. 

Aug.  i2]To  London 

Aug.  i3jLondon 

Aug.  14  Oxford 

Stratford-on-Avon...  . 

I Warwick,  Kenilworth.. 

’ Chester 

; Grasmere 

I Keswick,  Melrose. . . 

Aug.  2olEdinburgh 

Aug.  21  Edinburgh 

Aug.  22jTrossachs  and  Lakes 

Aug.  23 1 Durham 

Aug.  24  York 

Aug.  25[Lincoln,  Ely 

Aug.  26 [Cambridge,  London.. 

Aug.  27 [London 

Aug. 28 1 London 

Aug.  29 'London 

Aug. 30  London 

Aug. 31  London 

Sept.  I j London 

Sept.  2 London 

Sep/.  3 Paris 

Sept.  4 Paris 

Sept.  5 i Paris 

Sept.  6 [Paris 

Sept.  7 Paris 

Sept.  8 Paris 

Sept.  9 .\ntwerp  (sail) 


/ :> 
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spending  Sunday  at  Monte  Carlo,  taking  the 
Corniche  Drive  on  Monday,  and  then  going  on 
to  Marseilles.  From  here  his  trip  includes  prac- 
tically all  that  is  worth  seeing  in  southern  and 
western  France,  the  published  itinerary  outlining 
this  under  Tour  I.  After  five  days  of  Paris,  the 
members  of  this  party  may  either  sail  from  Cher- 
bourg for  New  York,  or  cross  the  channel  for  a 
week  of  London. 

Through  our  connection  with  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel  we  are  able  to  arrange  almost 
any  change  of  itinerary  desired.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  who  wish 
to  travel  in  any  part  of  Europe  this  spring  or 
summer,  and  shall  probably  be  able  to  meet  any 
requirement  in  the  way  of  route.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  give  information  upon  any  phase  of  travel 
in  Europe. 

Our  prices  for  the  trips  are  inclusive.  They 
are  designed  to  cover  every  calculable  expense, 
and  hence  form  almost  the  entire  cost  of  the  trip. 
They  include  three  meals  a day,  and  all  tips  and 
fees  of  every  kind,  those  on  Atlantic  steamers 


included.  The  hotels  everywhere  are  first  class, 
and  the  railroad  travel  is  second  class  in  com- 
partments usually  specially  reserved  for  us.  We  aim 
to  have  our  travel  as  comfortable  as  possible,  but 
at  reasonable  expense;  hence  we  do  not  travel 
first  class,  which  possesses  no  advantages  in  com- 
fort, and  only  a fancied  one  in  exclusiveness.  As 
we  usually  fill  our  compartments,  we  secure  this 
by  our  own  numbers. 

We  cannot  here  outline  the  manifold  arrange- 
ments which  we  have  made  for  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  those  who  will  go  with  us.  Some  of 
them  will  be  told  in  future  numbers  of  the  Photo 
Era,  some  must  be  left  to  be  experienced  as 
pleasant  surprises  in  actual  occurrence.  We  so- 
licit questions  on  any  detail  of  European  travel. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  answer  all  out  of  the  wide 
experience  of  our  own  leaders  and  associates, 
which  stands  at  our  readers’  disposal.  If  you 
you  have  any  thoughts  of  going  to  Europe  this 
summer  or  later,  let  us  know  what  you  want  to 
do,  and  we  will  try  to  help  you  to  the  best  of  our 
ability. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  midwinter  dinner  of  the  N.  E.  Photog- 
raphers’ Association  in  honor  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
America  took  place  on  Thursday,  January  19,  at 
the  Quincy  House,  Boston.  It  was  the  largest 
gathering  of  the  New  England  Association  ever 
held  in  its  history.  The  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
and  the  enthusiasm  that  prevailed  augurs  well 
for  the  success  of  the  approaching  national  con- 
vention to  be  held  here  next  August.  Chris 
Johnston  of  Hartford,  the  newly  elected  president 
of  the  N.  E.  Association,  presided  gracefully, 
introducing  Mr.  Samuel  Holman  of  Attleboro,  the 
treasurer,  as  toastmaster.  His  witty  introduc- 
tions of  the  various  speakers  helped  along  the 
jollity  of  the  occasion  very  much.  The  principal 
speeches  of  the  evening  were  made  by  Geo.  G. 
Holloway,  president  of  the  National  Association; 
C.  J.  Van  Deventer  of  Decatur,  111.,  and  A.  T. 
Proctor  of  liuntington,  W.  Va.,  vice-presidents; 
J.  M.  Bandtel  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  secretary;  and 
Frank  R.  Barrows  of  Boston,  treasurer.  The 
impression  created  by  the  executive  board  was 
most  favorable,  and  the  promises  of  support  for 
the  national  convention  in  Boston  next  August 
were  very  encouraging.  Among  the  prominent 
out-of-town  guests  present  besides  the  national 
officers,  were  John  Tennant,  editor  of  Photo 
Miniature;  W.  I.  Scandlin,  the  advertising  expert; 
.Milton  Waide,  Ben  Pellgrif,  H.  C.  Codings,  and 
Tom  Pattison.  A novel  feature  of  the  banquet 
was  the  ])resence  at  each  plate  of  a miniature 
graduate  and  a pint  l)Ottle  of  claret,  labeled 
“Joe’s  Cold  Developer,”  while  the  menu  cards 
were  jirinted  on  Di  Nunzio  platinum  ])aper. 


Short  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Tingley, 
Hearn,  Parkinson,  Bushong,  Schervee,  Merrill, 
Campton,  and  Geo.  Hastings,  a former  president 
of  the  National  Association.  The  party  broke  up 
at  a late  hour,  pledging  loyal  support  to  the 
Convention  of  1905. 

Herr  Franz  Goerke  announces  that  an  inter- 
national exposition  of  artistic  photography  will 
take  place  from  April  7 to  May  8,  1905,  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  120  Potsdamer- 
strasse,  Berlin.  For  all  information  address  Herr 
Franz  Goerke,  32  Maasenstr.,  Berlin,  W.  62, 
Germany. 

The  tenth  international  salon  of  photography, 
organized  by  the  Photo  Club  of  Paris,  will  occur 
from  May  9 to  June  19,  1905,  at  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  of  the  city  of  Paris  (Petit-Palais,  Champs- 
Elysees).  Entries  must  reach  the  secretary  before 
March  i,  and  the  pictures  to  go  before  the  jury 
must  reach,  before  April  10  at  the  latest,  the 
Photo  CIuIj  de  Paris,  45,  rue  des  Mathurins, 
Paris. 

Concurrently  with  this  exposition,  the  same 
club  will  hold  an  international  exposition  of  pho- 
tographic ]:>ostal  cards.  Copies  of  the  rules  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  the  secretary  of  the 
club  at  the  above  address. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Camera  Club  was  held  from  January  25  to  28  at 
Wilder’s  Arcade  in  that  city.  A very  interesting 
collection  of  159  pictures  was  on  view.  The 
catalogue  was  daintily  gotten  up,  and  adorned 
with  an  Argo  print  on  the  cover. 
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H.  G.  MITCHELL  A MILL  ON  THE  AUJEH 


THE  CAMERA  IN  PALESTINE 

PROF.  H.  G.  MITCHF.LL 

My  first  impulse  to  try  my  hand  at  photography  came  in  the  spring  of  igoi.  I had,  it  is  true, 
already  thought  of  the  matter;  for  I was  at  the  time  preparing  for  a year  in  Palestine,  and  it 
had  occurred  to  me  that  I ought  to  take  a camera,  but  I really  doubted  my  ability  to  handle  one. 

My  doubts  were  to  some  extent  dispelled  by  a friend,  who,  as  she  was  taking  one  of  the 
picturesque  views  to  be  seen  at  the  West  End,  made  so  clear  to  me  the  simplicity  of  her  instru- 
ment — a 4 X 5 kodak  — that  I at  once  went  and  bought  one  just  like  it.  To  make  sure  that 
I could  use  it  I took  four  pictures,  one  of  which  proved  so  good  that,  in  spite  of  a warning  by 
the  professional  who  developed  it,  to  the  effect  that  such  success  was  very  rare,  I left  home  feel- 
ing that  I had  made  a good  investment. 

From  these  first  four  exposures  I learned  two  things:  first,  that  1 must  use  a tripod  when  1 
could;  and  second,  that  I must  always  see  that  my  instrument  was  focused  according  to  directions. 
A little  later,  while  taking  a few  pictures  in  France,  I made  a third  discovery,  viz.,  that  almost 
everything  has  its  picturesque  side,  if  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  it. 
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H.  G.  MITCHELL  AT  THE  GATE  OF  JERUSALEM  — IN  THE  ARMENIAN  MONASTERY 

The  faithfulness  with  which  I put  into  practice  these  lessons  — the  merest  commonplaces, 
1 suppose,  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Photo  Era  — was  abundantly  rewarded.  Yet  I should 
probably  not  have  secured  so  many  interesting  pictures  of  Palestine  as  I did,  had  the  conditions 
in  that  country  not  favored  me. 

In  the  first  place,  the  climate  was  very  propitious.  The  air  was  generally  clear  and  transpar- 
ent. There  were  weeks  at  a time  when  not  a cloud  appeared  in  the  sky.  Even  in  the  rainy 
season  there  was  hardly  a day  when  the  sun  did  not  now  and  then  burst  forth  brightly  enough 
to  permit  instantaneous  exposures,  and  that  with  stop  No.  i6.  In  May  the  light  was  so  intense 
that  it  was  necessary  to  use  a still  smaller  aperture.  The  clearness  of  the  air,  of  course,  increased 
the  range  of  my  camera,  and  gave  to  distant  objects,  like  the  group  of  people  about  a slain  sheep 
near  the  mill  on  the  Aujeh,  an  unexpected  distinctness. 

A second  advantage  arose  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  country  and  its  people.  Pales- 
tine, even  in  the  southern  part,  where  it  is  almost  treeless,  furnishes  by  reason  of  its  ruggedness 
abundant  material  for  pictures.  Then,  too,  the  people  who  inhabit  it  are  remarkably  picturesque. 
The  poorest  of  them  drape  their  scanty  rags  about  them  with  such  unconscious  taste  that  they 
are  always  ready  to  be  photographed;  and  when  one  gets  a shot  at  a crowd,  such  as  is  often 
seen  at  the  western  entrance  to  Jerusalem,  the  result  is  sure  to  be  interesting  from  an  artistic 
standpoint. 

Pictures  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  Palestine  are  abundant;  but  one  can  get,  from  the 
photographs  sold  in  its  shops  or  taken  by  the  average  visitor,  no  adequate  idea  of  the  attractions 
which  Jerusalem,  for  instance,  has  for  an  artist.  The  reasons  are  that,  as  most  visitors  to  the  city 
are  interested  in  the  so-called  “holy  places,”  these  are  almost  the  only  objects  photographed, and 
that,  as  the  amateurs  are  always  in  a hurry  and  the  professionals  have  only  a pecuniary  interest 
in  their  work,  the  resulting  pictures  give  but  an  impcfect  impression  of  the  objects  which  they 
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are  intended  to  represent.  These  objects,  many  of  them,  make  fine  pictures  when  taken  from 
a different  position,  and  there  are  a tlrousand  others  as  picturesque  as  the  most  attractive  among 
them.  In  the  Armenian  monastery,  for  example,  there  are  pretty  nooks  and  vistas,  if  one  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  for  them,  and  if  one  will  set  up  one’s  camera  and  wait,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  a handsome  monk  in  his  long  robe  and  peaked  hood  will  appear  to  give  a touch  of 
life  to  the  picture. 

The  Orientals  generally  are  averse  to  being  photographed.  In  the  first  place,  as  Moham- 
medans, they  have  no  use  for  pictures.  Even  the  girls  can  hardly  be  induced  to  take  an  interest 
in  their  own  portraits.  Then,  too,  they  connect  the  operation  in  some  way  with  the  “evil  eye,” 
a constant  source  of  anxiety  to  them.  The  transient  amateur,  therefore,  meets  with  frequent 
disappointment  in  his  attempts  to  get  attractive  faces  or  figures.  The  people  know  so  little, 
however,  about  such  matters,  that  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  obtain  their  pictures  without  their 
knowledge.  That  of  the  girl  at  the  gate  was  taken  while  she  was  protesting  that  she  would 
not  allow  herself  to  be  photographed. 

Here,  again,  time  and  patience  are  important  considerations.  When  I Ijegan,  I could 
hardly  hire  those  whom  I wished  to  photograph  to  ])Ose  for  me;  but  when  it  Ijecanre  known  that 
I always  rewarded  those  who  obliged  me,  there  was  no  lack  of  suljjects.  The  peasant  woman 
in  the  last  picture  followed  me  some  distance,  begging  me  to  take  her  picture,  before  I saw  how 
fine  a figure  she  had  or  found  a place  where  I could  give  her  an  appropriate  background.  Wlien 
I was  besieged  by  undesirable  subjects,  I got  rid  of  them  by  an  appeal  to  their  sense  of  humor; 
I said  to  them,  “I  am  looking  for  handsome  people.”  At  this  they  would  seem  puzzled  for  a 
moment,  then  with  a sheepish  smile  turn  and  leave  me. 

I could  have  illustrated  the  points  made  with  scores  of  pictures,  but  those  reproduced  will 
doubtless  be  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  what  can  be  done  with  a camera  in  Palestine. 


H.  G.  MITCHELL 


A STATUESQUE  FIGURE  — NO!  NO!  NO! 
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PRINTING  IN  GUM-BICHROMATE 

CHARLES  S.  TAYLOR 

Although  the  gum-bichromate,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  gum  print,  is  much  talked 
about  as  a new  pr  nting  process,  it  is  in  reality  fidy  years  old.  The  principle  of  this  process 
was  first  set  forth  by  a Frenchman,  Poitevin  by  name,  in  1855.  Pouncy  read  a paper  before  a 
London  society  in  1859,  giving  full  directions  for  making  prints  by  this  method.  In  1863  William 
Blair  also  published  additional  notes  on  it.  But  it  was  not  until  1896  that  the  process  was  brought 
to  general  notice,  when  Maskell  and  Demachy  exhibited  some  gum  prints  at  the  Paris  salon.  In 
1897  they  published  their  book  “Photo-Aquatint,  or  the  Gum-Bichromate  Process.”  This 
was  the  beginning  of  its  present  popularity. 

The  gum  process  has  now  become  a favorite  method  for  those  amateurs  who  use  photography 
as  a means  to  an  end,  — that  end,  of  course,  a picture,  — and  who  are  not  confined  by  prejudice 
or  practice  to  one  or  two  printing  processes.  Let  me  sum  up  the  advantages  of  the  gum 
print.  First,  splendid  possibilities  of  showing  the  worker’s  individuality;  second,  great  freedom 
in  altering  the  value  of  the  print  from  that  of  the  negative;  third,  broad  effects  of  a softness  not 
possible  with  other  methods;  fourth,  unlimited  range  in  tones  and  colors;  fifth,  great  latitude  in 
working;  sixth,  it  is  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest,  the  blue-print. 

Of  course  the  gum  print  is  not  suitable  for  every  class  of  subject,  yet  one  must  acknowledge 
that  it  certainly  fills  an  uncommonly  large  field  and  answers  many  varied  requirements.  Gen- 
erally, it  is  used  to  express  broad,  sketchy  effects,  although  portraits  are  well  within  its  range. 
While  it  is  not  a process  for  reproducing  minute  detail,  with  certain  subjects,  plates, 
paper,  and  pigment,  one  can  get  all  detail  reasonably  required  or  desired.  The  best  negative 
is  hardly  known,  I fear;  but  a plate  underexposed  with  long  development,  giving  what  is  called 
a “plucky”  negative,  is  perhaps  the  best.  A negative  wherein  most  of  its  charm  is  in  the  half- 
tones, will  be  found  the  least  desirable. 

Now  to  begin  practical  work:  nearly  all  that  is  necessary  is  found  in  the  dark  room,  and 
for  the  first  experiments,  thirty  or  forty  cents  will  provide  every  essential.  They  are,  paper, 
one  ounce  of  powdered  gum  arable  (or  some  mucilage),  four  ounces  of  a ten  per  cent  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate,  a few  cents’  worth  of  lampblack,  burnt  umber,  and  chrome  green,  and 
a flat  brush.  Any  paper  can  be  used,  a heavy  weight  linen  bond  answering  nicely.  A sizing 
is  sometimes  used,  made  of  a five  per  cent  solution  of  arrowroot.  This  I do  not  find  necessary, 
as  the  unsized  print  is  in  every  way  as  satisfactory,  saving  considerable  bother. 

After  trying  all  of  the  available  gums,  I have  found  gum  arable  to  give  the  best  satisfac- 
tion, or,  if  you  prefer,  good  thick  mucilage  may  be  used.  Although  practicable  to  keep  gum 
arable  in  solution,  I much  prefer  to  use  it  fresh.  As  most  gums  are  of  a somewhat  uncertain 
and  unstable  composition,  only  cold  water  should  be  used  to  dissolve  them. 

The  bichromates  employed  are  either  potassium  bichromate  or  ammonium  bichromate. 
The  former  is  much  cheaper  and  gives  quite  as  good  results.  The  salt  should  be  made  up  to 
a ten  per  cent  solution,  filtered  into  a dark  or  covered  bottle,  and  kept  in  a dark  corner. 

In  the  matter  of  pigments  used  there  is  a wide  choice.  Those  in  general  use,  covering  nearly 
every  ordinary  requirement,  are  lampblack,  burnt  sienna,  burnt  umber,  Indian  red,  Venetian 
red,  Van  Dyke  brown,  and  chrome  green.  Sepias  and  many  beautiful  shades  may  be  made  by 
mixing  the  above  colors.  If  dry  colors  are  used, — and  I much  prefer  them, — they  should 
be  finely  ground,  free  from  dirt  or  grit.  Those  used  by  house  painters  are  good  if  finely  ground. 
Winsor  and  Newton’s  dry  or  moist  water-colors  are  good  and  very  convenient.  The  brush 
is  a two-inch  camel’s  or  badger  hair,  costing  from  twenty-live  to  seventy-five  cents;  those  ob- 
tained at  the  paint  shop  are  as  good  and  much  less  expensive  tlian  those  sold  at  art  store  prices. 
Other  articles  include  a saucer  and  a board  two  feet  square  or  more. 

Tlie  gum,  bichromate,  and  pigment  are  all  mixed  together,  or  the  bichromate  applied  first, 
then  the  gum  and  jfigment.  'Lhe  first  is  much  more  convenient,  and  the  latter  is  of  no  practical 
advantage.  When  gum  arabic  is  used  the  finely  powdered  gum  is  ]nit  dry  into  the  saucer,  wet 
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with  the  bichromate  solution,  and  rubbed  into  solution  with  the  brush.  When  mixed  the  color 
is  added,  little  by  little,  until  the  right  shade  is  reached,  testing  upon  a clean  piece  of  paper. 

Apply  the  solution  smoothly,  first  pinning  the  paper  by  the  corners  to  the  board.  Take  a little 
solution  upon  the  brush  — avoiding  a too  fully  charged  brush — and  coat  the  paper  quickly,  letting 
the  strokes  overlap  one  another,  and  using  an  up-and-down  stroke.  Now  with  slightly  less 
solution  brush  across  the  paper,  which  if  quickly  and  carefully  done,  will  produce  an  even  coating, 
essential  to  make  a first-class  print.  As  the  solution  dries  rapidly  it  is  necessary  to  coat  the  paper 
quickly;  not  hurriedly,  but  quickly.  The  board  is  set  up  in  the  dark  room  to  dry,  and  in  forty 
or  fifty  minutes  it  will  be  ready  to  print.  The  paper  keeps  well  for  some  time  in  the  dark. 

Printing  in  sunlight  with  an  ordinary  negative  should  take  about  twenty-five  minutes,  de- 
pending upon  the  density  of  the  negative  and  the  color  used.  The  lighter  the  pigment  the  less 
exposure  is  required. 

Development  is  nothing  more  than  washing  out  the  soluble  gum  with  its  pigment.  First 
soak  the  print  for  a minute  or  two,  face  down  in  a tray  of  water.  Then  turn  face  up  on  a glass 
plate  (a  cleaned  negative  is  just  the  thing)  and  gently  pour  water  upon  it.  If  the  exposure  was 
correct,  development  should  be  completed  in  five  minutes.  If  development  is  slow,  the  print 
is  underexposed,  and  the  water  may  be  poured  with  more  force  upon  it,  or  some  fine  sand  or  saw- 
dust, mixed  with  the  water,  may  be  poured  over  the  print.  A stubborn  print  may  often  be 
hurried  by  soaking  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  if  this  fails,  soaking  the  print  for  a few  minutes  in 
hot  water  will  hasten  matters. 

When  development  is  finished,  there  will  be  found  quite  a little  yellow  stain  caused  by  the 
bichromate.  This  can  be  removed  in  a plain  hypo  bath,  or  in  a five  per  cent  solution  of  common 
alum,  which  I have  found  to  be  the  better  way.  Let  prints  remain  in  the  alum  bath  for  ten 
minutes,  then  hang  up  to  dry  by  the  corners.  If  laid  flat  the  alum  is  likely  to  spot  the  |)rints. 
No  washing  is  required  after  the  alum  bath. 

Finished  prints  are  easily  marred,  and  I varnish  all  valuable  ones  with  the  following,  which 
also  adds  a certain  softness  to  the  image;  i part  mastic  varnish;  6 parts  90  per  cent  alcohol. 
I'his  varnish  should  be  applied  with  an  atomizer. 

I must  now  leave  the  reader,  confident  that  he  will  find  this  process  a very  fascinating 
method  of  photographic  expression,  and  one  that  he  will  enjoy  more  and  more,  as  he  grows 
acquainted  with  the  wonderful  pf)ssil)ilities  of  this  charming  medium. 
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ir.  M.  LOMAS 

STAGllOUNDS 

HUNTSMAN  AND  HOUNDS 

GOING  TO  THE  MEET 

'J’HE  TLIFTERS 

TAKING  OUT  'I'HE  I’ACK 

STAGHOUNDS  ON  THE  HILLS 


SPORTING  PHOTOGRAPHY:  STAG  HUNTING  IN  ENGLAND 


H.  M.  LOMAS 

1 o thoroughly  enjoy  photography  as  a hobby,  it  is  ahnost  necessary  to  specialize  and  take  up 
some  especial  branch  of  work.  This  at  first  sounds  like  a ponderous  and  solemn  view  of  a pastime, 
you  may  say.  Let  me  hasten  to  justify  the  statement  by  taking  a case  in  point  and  asking  you 
to  accompany  me  in  mind  to  the  southwest  of  England,  where  is  the  tract  of  hill  and  dale  moor- 
land, known  as  Exmoor  Forest,  over  which  still  roam  a goodly  number  of  wild  red  deer,  which 
are  hunted  by  the  Devon  and  Somerset  staghounds.  Our  especial  branch  of  photography  may 
be  called  “sporting  photography”;  our  outfit  is  a small  folding  camera  in  a leather  case,  slung  by 
a shoulder  strap,  and  hanging  on  the  left  side,  where  the  left  elbow  will  keep  it  steady,  and  where 
the  right  hand  can  quickly  get  at  it.  The  lens  must  be  one  working  at  a large  aperture,  for  some- 
thing of  interest  may  happen  in  one  of  those  deep  valleys,  where  the  oaks  grow  thick  and  tall, 
and  where  the  light  is  dim.  If  you  care  for  plates,  then  they  must  be  in  a “bag”  changing  box, 
and  must  fit  firmly  into  their  sheaths,  so  as  not  to  rattle  and  cause  dust;  if  you  prefer  roll  film, 
as  being  lighter  and  more  compact,  be  sure  you  use  a good  brand. 

It  is  a glorious  September  morning,  and  our  horses  are  at  the  door,  so  let  us  sling  on  our 
cameras  and  be  off,  for  we  have  a beautiful  seven-mile  ride  to  Cloutsham,  where  the  meet  will  be. 
There  are  many  carriages  scurrying  about  the  little  town  of  Minehead,  where  we  are  staying, 
for  it  is  the  height  of  the  season,  and  the  place  is  full  of  visitors,  most  of  whom  will  get  out 
by  carriage,  cycle,  or  horseback,  to  the  meet  this  morning.  After  a few  miles’  ride  along  the 
road,  passing  parties  of  pedestrians  all  going  towards  the  meet,  we  get  up  on  to  the  hills,  over 
the  first  rise  of  Dunkery,  with  heather  all  around  us,  and  drop  down  into  the  richly  wooded 
valley  below,  then  up  a steep  rise,  and  we  are  at  the  quaint  old  farmstead  of  Cloutsham.  As 
it  is  half  an  hour  yet  till  the  meet,  fixed,  as  usual,  for  eleven  o’clock,  we  put  our  horses  in  an 
empty  stable,  and  stroll  around  witli  the  cameras.  Carriage  loads  of  people  are  arriving,  with 
their  luncheon  baskets,  for  this  field  is  a favorite  picnic  spot,  and  the  surrounding  country,  hill 
upon  hill,  can  be  seen  for  miles,  whilst  away  in  the  distance  is  the  blue,  shimmering  Bristol 
Channel.  There  must  be  a hundred  riders  here  by  now,  and  a hundred  or  more  will  soon  arrive. 
The  horses  are  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  from  comic  little  shaggy  ponies  to  magnificent  thor- 
oughbred hunters,  with  here  and  there  a sign  of  Arab  blood.  The  riders  are  as  varied  as  their 
mounts;  merry  farmers  discussing  the  chances  of  finding  a good  stag  and  telling  one  another 
anecdotes  concerning  the  damage  these  fine  creatures  have  done  to  their  crops,  or  how  Mr. 
So-and-so  saw  a stag  with  marvelous  antlers  three  days  ago,  and  “theyne  heard  say  as  how  they 
be  a goin’  to  try  for  he  to-day.”  Men  from  all  parts  of  England  are  here,  and  men  well  known 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  for  this  is  a popular  hunt  with  all  sportsmen,  this  being  the  only 
part  of  England  where  the  wild  stag  is  hunted.  Here  come  the  hounds,  with  the  huntsman 
and  others  dressed  in  their  scarlet  coats,  and  we  are  busy  with  our  cameras.  “Hounds,  please!” 
is  the  cry,  and  off  they  go  to  the  farm,  where  all,  save  about  five  couples,  are  left  in  a barn ; these 
ten  lucky  ones  are  taken  away  to  the  woods  where  a good  stag  is  known  (or  is  hoped)  to  be.  Let 
us  get  our  horses,  and  ride  up  on  the  hill  where  we  can  hear  the  huntsman  working  the  hounds. 
What  is  that,  among  those  stunted  bushes  above  the  wood  ? Only  a hind,  so  the  hounds  are  whipped 
off  her.  There  goes  something  else  over  the  distant  sky  line, — - a young  stag,  perhaps  three 
years  old,  from  the  size  of  his  antlers, — then  at  last  — yes,  there  he  goes,  a fine  stag  old  Farmer 
Jones  said  he  had  seen,  — and  all  is  excitement.  Away  he  goes  toward  the  open  moor.  We 
have  put  a fresh  spool  in  the  camera;  so  now,  seeing  that  it  is  all  right,  and  that  our  girths  and 
saddle  are  right,  we  canter  round  to  where  the  stag  broke  covert,  and  find  the  huntsman  changing 
to  a fresh  horse  just  brought  to  him,  the  five  couple  of  hounds  panting,  and  waiting  around 
him.  The  master  has  galloped  back  to  the  farm,  and  soon  comes  up  with  all  the  other  hounds, 
a string  of  a couple  of  hundred  riders  following  him.  After  getting  a few  more  pictures  here, 
we  quickly  close  the  camera,  and  are  away,  galloping  for  all  we  are  worth,  up  hill  and  down 
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H.  M.  LOMAS 
LASSOING  A STAG 
THE  END  OF  A RUN 
A THREE-HORNED  STAG 


H.  M.  LOMAS  KENNELING  THE  PACK 


slippery  and  dangerous  dale,  sometimes  along  narrow  hill  tracks,  going  single  file,  at  others 
going  hke  a cavalry  charge  over  the  thick,  deep  heather.  Here  and  there  a horse  without  a rider 
• — look  out,  that’s  a bog! — two  men  in  it  already.  Take  care  of  these  nasty  pits  in  the  heather, 
and  the  hidden  stones  and  slippery  rocks.  The  pace  is  telling,  and  the  field  is  strewn  about 
over  a mile  or  two  of  country;  don’t  overtire  your  horse,  and  choose  the  easiest  going.  We  are 
right  away  on  the  moor  now,  and  for  a few  minutes  hounds  puzzle  up  and  down  a little  stream, 
and  cannot  pick  up  the  line,  then  hit  it  off,  and  we  are  away  again.  There  is  a call  away  to  the 
right;  somebody  has  viewed  the  stag.  There  he  goes,  down  the  slippery  steep  to  Badgworthy 
Waters,  the  hounds  gaining  on  him.  Take  care!  Let’s  get  off  and  lead  our  horses,  for  the  hill- 
side is  very  steep  and  all  the  tracks  full  of  hurrying  horses.  Almost  down,  but  not  quite,  old 
mare,  over  a nasty  place.  There,  right  below  us,  is  the  stag,  standing  at  bay  in  the  water,  hounds 
around  him,  hen  off  again,  then  in  a big  pool  he  stops  and  defies  them.  Be  quick,  give  me 
your  horse  to  hold,  and  gel  some  pictures  as  he  lunges  at  the  hounds,  with  the  huntsman  and 
whip  stealing  round  behind  to  try  to  lasso  him,  before  any  hounds  get  killed.  Look!  there  is 
a big  man,  well  known  for  his  pluck  — he  has  left  his  horse.  Surely  not  ? Yes,  as  quick  as  thought 
he  is  round  behind  the  stag,  catches  an  antler  from  behind,  then  in  rushes  the  huntsman,  and 
they  have  got  him,  bend  his  antlers  back,  and  secure  him.  A dangerous  job  it  is  to  take  a stag, 
for  to  hesitate  is  to  be  lost, — a cut  with  those  feet  or  a stab  with  an  antler  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  very  serious.  As  the  trophies  from  the  dead  stag  are  being  given  away,  and  the  late  comers 
straggle  in  on  tired  horses,  we  get  some  more  pictures,  and  as  we  jog  home  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  after  giving  our  horses  a gruel  at  a village  on  the  way,  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  what 
we  hope  lies  invisible  within  our  cameras  This  is  only  one  sort  of  : port;  there  are  many  others 
which  will  give  good  and  interesting  subjects  to  the  artist  and  sportsman  with  a camera. 

Let  the  hand  camera  accompany  you  in  your  favorite  pleasures,  and  in  this  way  “specialize,” 
and  the  pictures  you  will  in  time  collect  will  be  a source  of  pleasure  to  yourself,  and  made  into 
slides  will  make  an  interesting  lecture  series,  to  exhibit  to  your  friends. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  BRIEFLY  STATED 


PHIL  M.  RILEY 


L II.  McCORKLE 
SWEET  PEAS 


Third  Paper  — Exposure 

1.  Latitude  oj  Exposure.  — Whether  technical  excellence 
or  pictorial  effect  is  desired,  the  exposure  of  the  plate  or  film 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  process  of  making  photo- 
graphs, as  the  negative  is  the  basis  of  all  photographic  vrork. 
Professional  photographers,  who  work  for  the  most  part  under 
conditions  of  considerable  uniformity,  acquire  after  long  ex- 
perience a sort  of  intuitive  judgment  of  what  the  correct  exposure 
must  be  under  the  normal  conditions  they  frequently  meet 
with.  Such  men  in  writing  on  exposure  usually  give  beginners 
to  understand  that  it  is  learned  only  by  experiment  and  dearly 
bought  experience.  While  it  is  true  that  experience  is  a good 
teacher,  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  a hard  master;  and  the  length 
of  the  experimental  period,  during  which  the  beginner  is  getting 
his  experience,  can  be  greatly  reduced  and  made  easier  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  subject.  In 
other  words,  the  worker  can  bring  to  his  aid  a record  of  the 
experiments  and  experiences  of  others  to  guide  and  hasten  him 
through  his  own  experimental  stage.  After  much  careful 
study  and  experiment,  it  has  been  possible  to  tabulate  the 
required  exposures  for  nearly  every  kind  of  subject  under 
almost  all  possible  circumstances.  Owing  to  the  many  varying 
conditions  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  ex- 
posures given  in  the  tables  accompanying  this  paper  are  approxi- 
mate and  not  exactly  correct.  But  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
considerable  latitude  of  exposure,  there  would  not  be  as  many 
good  photographs  as  there  are.  Absolute  accuracy  of  exposure 
is  not  necessary  for  the  production  of  good  results;  but  this 
fact  should  never  serve  as  an  excuse  for  careless  and  haphazard 
work.  The  ideal  exposure  should  always  be  approached  as 
nearly  as  possible,  although  a fair  negative  may  be  secured 
with  any  exposure  between  f and  2 seconds,  when  the  correct 
time  should  be  i second.  Very  rapid  plates  do  not  give  as 
great  latitude  as  slower  brands,  especially  if  the  object  to  be 
photographed  or  the  light  be  bright. 

2.  Exposure  Factors.  — A full  understanding  of  the 
factors  infiuencing  exposure  is  necessary  in  order  to  work 
intelligently.  These  factors  group  themselves  under  four 
principal  divisions,  as  follows:  (i)  The  intensity  of  the  light, 
which  varies  with  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  the  time  of  the  year, 
the  time  of  day,  and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere;  (2)  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  whether  indoors  or  out,  in  sunlight  or 
shadow,  whether  or  not  including  movement,  and  depending 
also  upon  the  distance  and  color;  (3)  the  speed  of  the  plates 
or  films,  depending  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion; 
(4)  the  diaphragm  or  stop. 

3.  Intensity  of  Light.  — The  intensity  of  light  varies  with 
the  altitude  of  the  sun,  the  time  of  the  year,  the  time  of  day, 
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Table  I. — This  table  gives  the  exposures  required  by  the  different  subjects  mentioned 
for  every  hour  of  the  day  and  every  month  of  the  year  when  taken  in  bright  sunlight,  using 
U.  S.  stop  No.  8 or  f.  11.3  with  the  fastest  plates,  such  as  are  given  in  Class  I of  Table  II, 
where  the  comparative  speeds  or  classes  will  be  found  in  the  first  vertical  column. 


Average  landscape  with  light  foreground.  Buildings,  persons,  animals,  and 
moving  objects  at  least  30  feet  away- 


Hour. 

June 

May 

April 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

11  12  1 

1-.50 

1-.50 

1-40 

1-30 

1-25 

1-15 

1-12 

10 

2 

H50 

1-50 

1-40 

1-30 

1-20 

1-12 

1-10 

9 

3 

1-.50 

1-40 

1-30 

1-25 

1-15 

1-10 

1-5 

8 

4 

1-40 

1-30 

1-25 

1-15 

1-12 

1-5 

1-2 

7 

5 

1-25 

1-20 

1-15 

1-8 

1-5 

1-2 

6 

6 

1-12 

1-10 

1-8 

1-2 

5 

7 

1-5 

1-3 

1-2 

Open  landscape  without  foreground, 
buildings,  statuary,  and  monuments. 

Ihght-colored  objects,  such 

as  white 

Hour. 

June 

May 

April 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

A.  M. 

P.  .M. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

11  12  1 

1-100 

1-100 

1-80 

1-60 

1-.50 

1-30 

1-25 

10 

2 

1-100 

1-100 

1-80 

1-60 

1-40 

1-25 

1-20 

9 

3 

1-100 

1-80 

1-60 

1-50 

1-30 

1-20 

1-10 

8 

4 

1-80 

1-60 

1-50 

1-30 

1-25 

1-10 

1-4 

7 

5 

1-50 

1-40 

1-.30 

1-15 

1-10 

1-4 

6 

6 

1-25 

1-20 

1-15 

1-4 

5 

7 

1-10 

1-6 

1-4 

Portraits  outdoors, 
and  other  red,  yellow. 

Landscapes  with  heavy  foliage.  Red  brick 
and  dark  objects.  Shipping  about  the  docks. 

buildings 

Hour. 

June 

May 

.\pril 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

A.  .M. 

P.  M. 

July 

.\ug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

i\ov. 

11  12  1 

1-25 

1-25 

1-20 

1-15 

1-12 

1-8 

1-6 

10 

2 

1-25 

1-25 

1-20 

1-15 

1-10 

1-6 

1-5 

9 

3 

1-25 

1-20 

1-15 

1-12 

1-8 

1-5 

2-5 

8 

4 

1-20 

1-15 

1-12 

1-8 

l-(i 

2-5 

1 

7 

5 

1-12 

1-10 

1-8 

1-4 

2-5 

1 

6 

6 

1-6 

1-5 

1 4 

1 

.5 

7 

2-5 

2-3 

1 

Snow  scenes.  Very  distant  landscapes.  Seashore  views.  Yachts  under 
sail.  Heavy  clouds. 


Hour. 

June 

Mav 

July 

April 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

11  12  1 

1-200 

1-200 

1-1.50 

1-12.5 

1-100 

1-60 

1-50 

10 

2 

1-200 

1-200 

1-1.50 

1-125 

1-80 

1-.50 

1-40 

9 

3 

1-200 

1-150 

1 -125 

1-100 

1-60 

1-40 

1-20 

8 

4 

1-150 

1-125 

1-100 

1-60 

1-.50 

1-20 

1-8 

7 

5 

1-100 

1-80 

1-60 

1-30 

1-20 

1-8 

6 

6 

1-50 

1-40 

1-30 

1-8 

5 

7 

1-20 

1-12 

1-8 

Sky  and  fleecy  clouds.  Very  distant  sea  views. 


Hour. 
A.  M.  P. 

M. 

June 

May 

July 

April 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

\ )cc. 

11  12 

1 

1-400 

1-400 

1-300 

1-2.50 

1-200 

1-125 

1-100 

10 

2 

1-400 

1-400 

1-300 

1-2.50 

1-1.50 

1-100 

1-80 

9 

3 

1-400 

1-300 

1-250 

1-200 

1-125 

1-80 

1-40 

8 

4 

1-300 

1-250 

1-200 

1-125 

1-100 

1-40 

1-15 

7 

5 

1-200 

1-1.50 

1-125 

1-60 

1-40 

1-1.5 

6 

6 

1-100 

1-80 

1-60 

1-15 

5 

7 

1-40 

1-2.5 

1-15 

MRS.  E.  11.  BAYNES 
TIMOTHY 
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and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Actual  experience  has  shown  that  during  the  summer 
months  the  correct  exposure  for  an  average  landscape  in  sunlight  at  midday,  using  U.  S.  stop 
No.  8 and  a rapid  jdate,  is  1-50  of  a second.  This  furnishes  a basis  for  further  experiment, 
and  from  it  has  been  compiled  the  whole  system  of  tables.  Exposure  gradually  increases  until 
December,  when  it  is  four  times  that  rec^uired  in  June,  owing  to  the  weakening  of  the  light. 
Likewise,  exposure  must  be  longer  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon  than  it  is  at 
noon.  Table  I gives  the  exposures  required  by  hve  different  classes  of  views  for  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  month  of  the  year.  The  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  grouped  under 
four  headings,  as  follows:  (1)  intense  sunlight;  (2)  sun  obscured,  but  bright  lighting;  (3)  sun 
obscured,  dull;  (4)  heavy  clouds,  very  dull.  If  intense  sunlight  requires  1 second  exposure,  a 
very  dull  day  with  heavy  clouds  will  require  four  times  1 second.  Table  II  shows  these  com- 
parative values  in  the  first  horizontal  column. 

4.  Nature  0}  the  Subject.  — There  is  an  old  maxim,  “Expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the 
high  lights  take  care  of  themselves.”  It  is  with  a constant  regard  for  this  statement  that  all 
exposure  tables  arc  compiled.  This  will  be  readily  seen  in  the  examples  which  follow.  The 
white  side  of  a house  in  sunlight  requires  very  short  exposure,  but  a woman  standing  in  front 
of  it  in  the  shadow  of  a trellis  of  vines  necessitates  giving  a longer  exposure.  If  it  is  not  given, 
the  result  will  be  a black  woman  against  a white  house.  A distant  landscape,  such  as  rolls 
away  from  the  top  of  a hill,  does  not  require  so  great  an  exposure  as  a landscape  with  dark  foliage 
or  a group  of  cattle  in  the  foreground. 

A view  called  an  “average  landscape”  is  taken  as  a unit  of  comparison  for  all  classes  of 
photographs.  In  this  class  are  included  views  having  light  foregrounds  composed  of  a few 
shadows  or  small  dark  objects,  buildings,  persons,  or  animals  at  least  thirty  feet  away,  and  also 
most  street  scenes. 

An  “open  landscape”  includes  views  without  foreground,  light-colored  objects,  such  as 
white  buildings  and  monuments,  and  requires  one  half  the  exposure  needed  for  an  average 
landscape. 

Portraits  outdoors,  landscapes  with  heavy  foliage,  shipping  about  the  docks,  red  brick 
buildings,  and  other  red,  yellow,  and  dark  objects  require  double  the  exposure  needed  for  an 
average  landscape. 

Snow  scenes,  very  distant  landscapes,  seashore  views,  heavy  clouds  and  yachts  under  sail 
require  one  fourth  the  exposure  needed  for  an  average  landscape. 

Sky,  fleecy  clouds,  and  very  distant  sea  views  require  only  one  eighth  the  exposure  needed 
for  an  average  landscape. 

Interiors  require  from  500  to  5000  times  the  exposure  needed  for  an  average  landscape, 
according  to  the  exterior,  as  well  as  the  interior,  conditions. 

Table  I gives  the  correct  exposure,  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  subject  as 
given  above. 

5.  Speed  oj  Plate.  — The  best  brands  of  plates  may  be  divided  into  six  speeds,  according 
to  their  sensitiveness,  and  conveniently  rated  as  shown  in  the  first  vertical  column  of  Table  II. 
Snap-shots  and  rapidly  moving  objects  should  be  taken  on  plates  listed  in  Class  I.  For  subjects 
which  do  not  demand  such  rapidity,  the  plates  in  Classes  i{  and  ij  will  give  much  more  latitude. 

6.  Size  oj  Stop.  — The  smaller  the  stop  in  the  lens  the  less  light  passes  through  it,  and 
the  longer  must  be  the  exposure.  Stops  or  diaphragms  are  usually,  in  America,  numbered 
according  to  one  of  two  systems  which  mean  tlie  same  thing  if  correctly  used.  Table  IV  gives 
comparative  exposures  with  different  stops.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  exposure  with  any  stop 
is  double  that  of  the  next  larger  and  one  half  that  of  the  one  smaller.  Both  methods  of  marking 
are  used  in  the  table  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Some  shutter  markings  drop  the  decimals 
in  the  f system;  thus,  f.  11.3  is  written  f.  ii.  Nearly  all  American  cameras  now  on  the  market 
employ  the  Uniform  System  numbers.  If  this  is  the  system  used  on  your  camera,  there  will 
be  no  decimal  numbers,  and  ii,  22,  and  45  will  not  appear  on  your  shutter. 
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Table  II.  — This  table  gives  ratios  which  arc  to  be  used  in  Table  III.  The  first  vertical 
column  gives  the  comparative  speeds  of  different  brands  of  plates.  The  first  horizontal  column 
gives  the  comparative  exposures  under  different  conditions  of  atmosphere.  Numbers  at  the  in- 
tersection of  vertical  and  horizontal  columns  give  a ratio  taking  into  consideration  both  speed 
of  plate  and  condition  of  atmosphere. 


CONDITION  OF 
ATMOSPHERE. 


COMPARATIVE  SPEEDS  OF  PEATES  AND  FILMS 

Intense  sunlight. 

Sun  obscured,  but 
bright  lighting. 

Sun  obscured,  dull. 

Heavy  clouds,  very 
dull. 

Seed’s  S.  27,  Cramer’s  Crown  and  Trichromatic,  Hammer’s  Special  Red 
Label,  Standard  Imperial  Portrait,  Stanley’s  S.  50,  Eastman’s  N.  C.  Pdlm 
and  Kodoid  Plate,  Premo  Film  pack.  (These  films,  although  listed  in  this 
class,  are  a trifle  slower  than  the  plates  named  above,  and  full  exposure 
must  be  given.) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

Seed’s  S.  26X,  L.  Orthochromatic,  C.  Orthochromatic,  Non-halation  and 
Non-halation  Orthochromatic,  R.  0.  C.  Plate,  Eastman’s  Extra  Rapid, 
New  Record  Extra  Rapid,  Ansco  Film. 

li 

2 vy 

4 

5 

Seed’s  S.  26,  New  Record  Orthochromatic. 

0 

0 

5 

6 

Cramer’s  Medium  Isochromatic  and  Non-halation  S.  C;  Hammer’s  P’ast. 

2 

4 

6 

8 

Seed’s  S.  23,  Cramer’s  Anchor. 

2 1- 

5 

8 

10 

Hammer’s  Slow,  .\gfa  Isola. 

4 

8 

12 

16 

Cramer’s  Slow  Isochromatic. 

8 

16 

24 

32 
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Table  111.  — This  table  gives  the  exposure  when  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the  speed 
of  the  plate  differ  from  the  conditions  named  in  Table  I. 


1 

1} 

2 

2^ 

3 

4 

8 

10 

12 

16 

24 

32 

1-400 

1-300 

1-250 

1-200 

1-150 

1-125 

1-100 

1-80 

1-60 

1-50 

1-40 

1-30 

1-25 

1-15 

1-12 

1-300 

1-250 

1-200 

1-150 

1-125 

1-100 

1-80 

1-60 

1-50 

1-40 

1-30 

1-25 

1-20 

1-12 

1-10 

1-250 

1-200 

1-150 

1-125 

1-100 

1-80 

1-60 

1-50 

1-40 

1-30 

1-25 

1-20 

1-15 

1-10 

1-8 

1-200 

1-150 

1-125 

1-100 

1-80 

1-60 

1-50 

1-40 

1-30 

1-25 

1-20 

1-15 

1-12 

1-8 

1-6 

1-150 

1-125 

1-100 

1-80 

1-60 

1-50 

1-40 

1-30 

1-25 

1-20 

1-15 

1-12 

1-10 

1-6 

1-5 

1-125 

1-100 

1-80 

1-60 

1-50 

1-40 

1-30 

1-25 

1-20 

1-15 

1-12 

1-10 

1-8 

1-5 

1-4 

1-100 

1-80 

1-60 

1-50 

1-40 

1-30 

1-25 

1-20 

1-15 

1-12 

1-10 

1-8 

1-6 

1-4 

1-3 

1-80 

1-60 

1-50 

1-40 

1-30 

1-25 

1-20 

1-15 

1-12 

1-10 

1-8 

1-6 

1-5 

1-3 

2-5 

1-60 

1-50 

1-40 

1-30 

1-25 

1-20 

1-15 

1-12 

1-10 

1-8 

1-6 

1-5 

1-4 

2-5 

1-2 

1-50 

1-40 

1-30 

1-25 

1-20 

1-15 

1-12 

1-10 

1-8 

1-6 

1-5 

1-4 

1-3 

1-2 

2-3 

1-40 

1-30 

1-25 

1-20 

1-15 

1-12 

1-10 

1-8 

1-6 

1-5 

1-4 

1-3 

2-5 

3-5 

4-5 

1-30 

1-25 

1-20 

1-15 

1-12 

1-10 

1-8 

1-6 

1-5 

1-4 

1-3 

2-5 

1-2 

4-5 

1 

1-25 

1-20 

1-15 

1-12 

1-10 

1-8 

1-6 

1-5 

1-4 

1-3 

2-5 

1-2 

2-3 

1 

1 1-3 

1-20 

1-15 

1-12 

1-10 

1-8 

1-6 

1-5 

1-4 

1-3 

2-5 

1-2 

3-5 

4-5 

1 1-4 

1 1-2 

1-15 

1-12 

1-10 

1-8 

1-6 

1-5 

1-4 

1-3 

2-5 

1-2 

2-3 

4-5 

1 

1 1-2 

2 

1-12 

1-10 

1-8 

1-6 

1-5 

1-4 

1-3 

2-5 

1-2 

2-3 

5-6 

1 

1 1-3 

2 

2 1-2 

MO 

1-8 

1-6 

1-5 

1-4 

1-3 

2-5 

1-2 

3-5 

4-5 

1 

1 1-4 

1 1-2 

2 1-2 

3 

1-8 

1 -6 

1-5 

1-4 

1-3 

2-5 

1-2 

5-8 

3-4 

1 

1 1-3 

1 1-2 

2 

3 

4 

1-6 

1 5 

1-4 

1-3 

2-5 

1-2 

2-3 

5-6 

1 

1 1-3 

1 1-2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1-5 

1-4 

1-3 

2-5 

1-2 

3-5 

4-5 

1 

1 1-4 

1 1-2 

2 

2 1-2 

3 1-2 

5 

6 

1-4 

1-3 

2-5 

1-2 

5-8 

3-4 

1 

1 1-4 

1 1-2 

2 

2 1-2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

1-3 

2-5 

1-2 

2-3 

5-6 

1 

1 1-3 

1 1-2 

2 

2 1-2 

3 1-2 

4 

5 

8 

10 

2-5 

1-2 

3-5 

4-5 

1 

1 1-4 

1 1-2 

2 

2 1-2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

10 

12 

1-2 

5-8 

3-4 

1 

1 1-4 

1 1-2 

2 

2 1-2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

12 

16 

2-3 

5-6 

1 

1 1-3 

1 1-2 

2 

3 

3 1-2 

4 

6 

7 

8 

12 

16 

22 

1 

1 1-4 

1 1-2 

2 

2 1-2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

12 

16 

24 

32 
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7-  The  Stop  to  Use.  — Four  principal  considerations  intluence  the  use  of  stops,  and  the 
different  sizes  must  be  used  with  constant  reference  to  these  considerations.  They  are  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  the  time  in  which  the  exposure  must  be  made,  the  object  to  be  photographed, 
and  the  style  of  picture  to  be  made.  The  proper  stop  to  use  for  wide  landscape  views  is  the 
largest  which  will  give  a clear  picture  at  the  edges  of  the  plate.  If  a very  small  stop  is  used, 
the  resulting  picture  will  be  flat,  with  little  contrast,  the  objects  all  appearing  to  be  on  the  same 
plane.  Large  stops  render  objects  exactly  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  with  respect  to  distance, 
proportion,  and  lighting,  and  the  quality  of  so  doing  is  spoken  of  as  aerial  pers])ective.  The 
turn  of  a little  pasture  brook,  the  corner  of  a picturescpie  old  fence  or  stone  wall  covered  with 
ivy,  and  other  short  views  such  as  these,  require  a small  stop  to  secure  the  detail  which  is  usually 
the  beauty  of  photographs  representing  very  little  distance.  In  my  mind  is  the  very  vivid  mental 
picture  of  one  of  the  best  short  views  I ever  saw;  giant  willows  were  bending  overa  little  stream, 
on  the  placid  surface  of  which  they  cast  dark  reflections,  while  the  bank  was  made  interesting  in 
the  foreground  by  the  detail  of  beautiful  ferns  and  nodding  grasses.  The  view  in  question 
was  made  on  a Stanley  plate  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  by  an  exposure  of  one  half  second 
with  sto])  No.  64.  If  a photograph  is  to  l)e  made  of  a distant  town,  it  will  reejuire  different 
treatment  from  the  usual  open  landscajjc.  A stop  should  be  used  which  is  sulTiciently  small 
to  bring  all  the  buildings  which  arc  at  the  edges  of  the  plate  into  as  sharp  focus  as  those  at  the 
center.  For  portraits  with  the  ordinary  lens  a medium  stop  is  best;  No.  8,  or  with  a slower  lens. 
No.  16,  will  be  about  right.  Never  focus  too  sharply,  but  leave  the  lens  rather  just  enough  out 
of  perfect  focus  to  .soften  the  lines  of  the  face.  If  portraits  are  to  be  made  out  of  floors,  use  stop 
No.  4 or  No.  8,  or  as  large  as  will  give  a sufficiently  clear  picture  with  the  lens  focused  on  the 
figure  instead  of  the  landscape,  which  should  appear  as  masses  of  light  and  shade  that  suggest, 
but  flo  not  actually  picture,  the  scene.  It  will  be  wise  to  use  a smaller  stop  for  groups  in  order 
to  bring  all  of  the  faces  into  the  same  focus.  The  best  street  views  are  usually  made  by  very 
short  exposures  on  extra  rapid  plates  with  stop  No.  4 or  No.  8.  A small  stop  must  be  used 
to  secure  sharpness  in  photographing  interiors,  and  stops  No.  16,  32,  and  64  will  I)e  found  useful 
in  this  class  of  work.  Stops  No.  32  and  64  will  not  often  be  found  too  small  unless  the  room 
is  very  long.  If  a figure  is  to  be  included  in  an  interior  view,  a large  stop  should  be  used,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  lens  will  warrant  a short  exposure  without  sacrificing 
definition.  When  marine  pictures  are  to  be  made  a small  stop  must  be  used  to  ]irevent  over- 
exposure,  owing  to  the  intense  light  reflected  from  the  water.  Stop  No.  16  is  very  much  used 
for  such  views,  but  surf  pictures  often  require  No.  32  with  i-ioo  of  a second  exposure.  Sloj) 
No.  128  is  of  use  principally  for  time  exposures  out  of  doors  in  cloudy  weather,  and  the  time 
required  will  range  from  1-5  second  to  5 seconds,  according  to  the  light,  d'hc  experiences  of 
the  best  workers  have  shown  that  slow  plates,  preferably  non-halation  or  orthochromatic,  with 
as  long  an  exposure  as  the  trying  conditions  of  light  will  permit,  jiroduce  the  best  snow  yiictures. 
If  the  light  is  very  brilliant,  stop  No.  64,  or  even  No.  128,  may  at  times  be  used;  but  the  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon,  when  the  shadows  are  long,  soft,  and  effective,  arc  by  far  the  besi 
times  for  making  such  views,  and  stop  No.  32  may  be  used  with  good  effect  under  such  conditions. 

8.  Shadows.  — Shade  is  as  essential  to  pictorial  effect  as  light,  and  therefore  whenever  it 
is  pos.sible  the  sun  should  be  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  camera  and  not  directly  back  of  it,  as 
many  suppose.  The  long  shadows  cast  by  objects  early  and  late  in  the  day  are  very  effective,  and 
more  beautiful  pictures  can  be  taken  during  those  hours  than  at  noon,  when  the  shadows  are 
short  and  black.  The  proper  exposure  for  shadows  dc])cnds  upon  whether  it  is  desirefl  to  repre- 
sent the  object  in  shadow  or  to  make  a bright  picture  of  it  as  it  would  ap])car  in  subdued  light. 
If  the  former  is  the  case,  a short  exposure  will  give  the  neerled  contrast;  Init  if  the  latter,  a long 
exposure  will  be  required.  Luring  the  summer  objects  in  deep  shadow  need  three  or  four  limes 
the  e.xposure  in  sunlight,  and  in  winter  about  double  the  cx])osurc.  .\n  ordinary  street  view  in 
which  the  shadows  are  thirty  feet  or  more  away  will  rer|uirc  no  greater  ex])osure  than  that  of 
an  average  landscape.  Shoukl  the  shadows  be  nearer  in  such  a view,  give  an  ex[)osure  slight  1_\’ 
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Table  TV.  — The  exposures  given  in  the  preceding  tables  are  for  U.  S.  stop  No.  8,  or 
f.  1 1.3.  This  table  gives  the  comparative  exposures  witli  other  stops. 


u.  s. 
2 

u.  s. 

4 

u.  s. 
8 

U.  S. 

16 

U.  S. 
32 

U.  S. 
04 

U.  S. 
128 

u.  s. 

250 

U.  S. 
2 

u.  s. 

4 

u.  s. 
8 

u.  s. 
10 

u.  s. 

32 

u.  s. 

04 

U.  S. 
128 

U.  S. 
250 

F .I.Ci 

F 8 

'F  1L.3 

F 10 

F 22.6 

F 32 

F 45.2 

F (14 

F 5.0 

F 8 

F 11.3 

F 10 

F 22.0 

F 32 

F45.2 

F 04 

1-1600 

1-800 

1-400 

1-200 

1-100 

1-50 

1-25 

1-12 

1-20 

1-10 

1-5 

2-5 

4-5 

1 1-2 

3 

6 

1-1200 

1-600 

1-300 

1-1.60 

1-80 

1-40 

1-20 

1-10 

1-15 

1-8 

1-4 

1-2 

1 

2 

4 

8 

1-1000 

1-.600 

1-2.60 

1-12.6 

1-60 

1-30 

1-15 

1-8 

1-12 

1-6 

1-3 

2-3 

1 1-3 

2 1-2 

5 

10 

1-800 

1-400 

1-200 

1-100 

1-50 

1-25 

1-12 

1-6 

1-10 

1-5 

2-5 

4-5 

1 1-2 

3 

6 

13 

1-600 

1-300 

1-1,60 

1-80 

1-40 

1-20 

1-10 

1-5 

1-8 

1-4 

1-2 

1 

2 

4 

8 

16 

l-.'lOO 

1-2,60 

1-125 

1-60 

1-.30 

1-15 

1-8 

1-4 

1-6 

1-3 

3-5 

1 1-4 

2 1-2 

5 

10 

19 

1-400 

1-200 

1-100 

1-.60 

1-25 

1-12 

1-6 

1-3 

1-6 

1-3 

5-8 

1 1-4 

2 1-2 

5 

10 

20 

1-300 

1-1.60 

1-80 

1-40 

1-20 

1-10 

1-5 

2-5 

1-6 

1-3 

2-3 

1 1-3 

2 1-2 

5 

11 

22 

1-2,60 

1-125 

1-60 

1-30 

1-15 

1-8 

1-4 

1-2 

1-5 

3-8 

3-4 

1 1-2 

3 

6 

12 

24 

1 -200 

1-100 

1-50 

1-25 

1-12 

1-6 

1-3 

2-3 

1-5 

2-5 

4-5 

1 1-2 

3 

6 

13 

26 

1-1.60 

1-80 

1-40 

1-20 

1-10 

1-5 

2-5 

4-5 

1-5 

2-5 

5-6 

2 

3 1-2 

7 

13 

27 

1-12.6 

1-60 

1-30 

1-15 

1-8 

1-4 

1-2 

1 

1-4 

1-2 

1 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

1-100 

1-.60 

1-25 

1-12 

1-6 

1-3 

2-3 

1 1-4 

1-3 

5-8 

1 1-4 

2 1-2 

5 

10 

20 

40 

1-80 

1-40 

1-20 

1-10 

1-5 

2-5 

4-5 

1 1-2 

1-3 

2-3 

1 1-3 

3 

6 

11 

22 

43 

1 -60 

1 -30 

1-15 

1-8 

1-4 

1-2 

1 

2 

3-8 

3-4 

1 1-2 

3 

6 

12 

24 

48 

1-.60 

1-25 

1-12 

1-6 

1-3 

2-3 

1 1-3 

2 1-2 

1-2 

1 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

1-40 

1 20 

1-10 

1-5 

2-5 

4-5 

1 1-2 

3 

5-8 

1 1-4 

2 1-2 

5 

10 

20 

40 

80 

1 -30 

1-15 

1-8 

1-4 

1-2 

1 

2 

4 

3-4 

1 1-2 

3 

6 

12 

24 

48 

96 

1-2,5 

1-12 

1-6 

1-3 

2-3 

1 1-3 

2 1-2 

5 

1 

1 3-4 

3 1-2 

7 

14 

28 

56 

112 
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shorter  than  that  required  by  the  shadows,  thus  securing  detail  in  the  shadows  and  at  the  same 
time  contrast  between  light  and  shade.  The  beauty  of  summer  and  winter  landscai)cs  is  greatly 
increased  by  shadows;  but  views  in  late  autumn  are  Ijest  without  them,  and  the  cris])ness  of  such 
pictures  can  be  best  secured  by  a full  exposure  and  strong  development. 

9.  Explanation  of  the  Tables.  — hlost  outdoor  exposures  are  made  in  sunlight  with  lb  S. 
stop  No.  8 or  f.  1 1.3  on  a very  rapid  plate.  Table  1 gives  the  correct  exposures  required  by 
five  different  classes  of  subjects  under  these  conditions.  Its  use  can  Ije  best  illustrated  by  sup- 
posing an  average  landscape  to  be  taken  at  10  a.m.  in  July.  The  month  is  at  the  top  of  each 
section  of  the  table  and  the  hour  is  at  the  left  hanrl  side.  Find  these  columns,  anrl  where  they 
intersect  will  be  seen  1-50,  which  means  that  1-50  second  is  the  correct  exj)osure. 

Should  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  speed  of  the  plate  be  different  from  the  con- 
ditions named  in  Table  I,  reference  must  be  made  to  Tal.)le  II,  which  gives  ratios  to  be  used  in 
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'Faille  III.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  vertical  columns  and 
the  plate  to  be  used  in  one  of  the  horizontal  columns,  and  where  the  two  intersect  will  be  given 
(he  ratio  to  be  used  in  Table  ITT,  as  described  hereafter.  Thus,  if  one  of  Cramer’s  Anchor  plates 
is  to  be  used  on  a very  dull  day  when  the  sun  is  obscured  by  heavy  clouds,  the  exposure  will  be 
ten  times  that  required  in  intense  sunlight  with  a very  rapid  plate. 

Remembering  that  the  exposure  for  the  view  in  c[uestion  was  1-50  second,  and  that  the 
ratio  in  Table  II  was  10,  find  1-50  in  the  first  vertical  column  of  Table  III  and  10  in  the 
upper  horizontal  row;  where  the  two  intersect  will  be  found  1-5,  which  means  that  the  correct 
exposure  is  1-5  second 

Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  use  a different  stop  than  U.  S.  No.  8,  such  as  No.  32,  for 
instance.  Table  IV  gives  the  exposures  with  different  stops.  Thus,  in  the  column  headed  No.  8 
or  f.  1 1.3,  find  1-5,  and  two  spaces  to  the  right  is  seen  4-5,  in  the  column  headed  No.  32  or  f.  22.6. 
I'Vnir  fifths  of  a second  is  therefore  the  correct  exposure,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  conditions. 

10.  Using  the  Tables.  — The  worker  will  find  in  some  cases  that  his  shutter  will  not  pro- 
duce the  re(|uired  speed;  but  all  tables  contain  this  defect  if  they  are  accurate,  or  even  approxi- 
mately so.  Give  the  nearest  shutter  speed  if  it  is  approximately  the  same.  Should  it  be  too 
short,  enlarge  (he  diaphragm  a little,  or,  where  the  construction  of  the  shutter  allows  it,  move 
the  disk  or  arrow  to  a point  between  two  speeds.  If  the  nearest  shutter  speed  is  too  long,  use 
a smaller  sto]),  always  getting  the  exposure  as  nearly  correct  as  possible.  A common  fault  of 
(he  beginner  is  underexjiosure.  Always  give  a full,  rather  than  a short,  exposure.  Overexposure 
can  usually  be  modified,  and  that  subject  will  be  taken  up  later  in  this  series  of  papers;  but  under- 
exposure cannot  be  so  easily  remedied,  and  will  seldom  produce  a satisfactory  negative.  The 
more  contrast  there  is  in  a subject  the  more  it  may  be  overexposed. 

'Fhe  photographer  should  as  soon  as  possible  try  to  free  himself  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly using  tables  for  anything  except  unusual  conditions.  If  U.  S.  stop  No.  8 is  always  taken 
as  a standard,  and  all  exposures  and  comparisons  are  calculated  with  that  in  mind,  it  is  then  very 
easy  to  find  (he  exposure  required  by  another  stop.  Always  think  of  all  exposures  with  the  same 
stop,  and  you  will  soon  know  the  value  of  every  light,  so  that  the  subject  of  exposure  will  no 
longer  seem  a mountain  in  your  path,  as  it  did  at  the  outset. 
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PORTRAIT  LIGHTING  AT  A WINDOW 

FEIJX  RAYMER 

In  tills  series  of  articles  it  is  my  intention  to  take  the  reader  through  the  jirocess  of  making 
at  a window  such  pictures  as  the  professional  operator  makes  every  day  under  his  skylight. 
It  has  been  said  hundreds  of  times  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  same  soft,  delicate  results  at 
a window  that  the  large  light  of  the  jirofessional  gives.  In  recent  years,  however,  there  has 
been  such  a demand  from  the  people  for  work  made  in  their  homes  that  there  are  many  studios 
in  the  cities  which  employ  operators  for  the  very  jnirpose  of  waiting  on  such  customers  in  their 
houses.  This,  of  course,  necessitates  the  understanding,  by  the  operator,  of  the  [irinciiiles  of 
lighting,  and,  when  he  has  mastered  them,  he  is  competent  to  make  ccpiallv  good  work  under 
any  style  or  size  of  light.  Several  years  ago  we  hail  some  of  this  work  to  do  in  the  studio  where 
I was  operator,  and  I propose  to  take  the  reader  into  the  work  by  easy  stages,  giving  him  each 
step  to  be  taken  as  it  comes  up  in  the  work.  If  these  steps  are  followed  as  given,  and  with  the 
system  they  are  intendedAo  induce  in  the  work,  there  will  be  very  little  troulilc  in  becoming 
familiar  with  the  process  in  a short  time. 

First:  Every  photographer,  intending  to  go  to  some  jirivate  house  for  the  iiurjiose  of  making 
a negative,  should  provide  himself  with  two  of  the  folding  backgrounds  that  have  recently  been 
placerl  on  the  market,  which  are  very  reasonable  in  price  and  can  lie  procured  from  any  stock 
dealer.  One  should  be  black  and  the  other  white.  This  will  give  any  effect  desired,  from  a full 
white  to  a full  black;  although  I will  say  just  here  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  rare  thing  for  me  to 
desire  a perfectly  white  or  perfectly  black  background.  Different  shades  can  be  obtained  by- 
facing  either  the  white  or  black  toward,  or  away  from,  the  light.  The  nifire  nearly  it  faces  the 
light,  the  lighter  it  will  appear  in  tone.  Another  accessory  will  be  a jiiece  of  white  cheese-cloth, 
about  three  feet  wide  and  four  feet  long.  The  rest  of  the  accessories  can  be  found  in  most 
houses,  so  the.se  will  be  all  that  is  needed,  except,  of  course,  the  camera  and  working  tools. 

Second:  On  most  windows  there  is  a shade  fastened  at  the  top  of  the  casing.  This  shade 
is  arranged  to  draw  down  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  on  a spring  roller,  d'o  make  it  an  ea.sy 
matter  to  control  your  light,  and  get  it  exactly  as  wanted,  it  will  be  a good  ])lan  to  change  this 
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shade  from  the  top,  and  place  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  window,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  up  to 
the  top.  This  makes  it  possible  to  change  the  light  the  smallest  fraction  of  an  inch,  if  such  a 
thing  is  necessary,  as  it  often  is  where  one  is  working  in  such  close  quarters.  If  one  does  not  care 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  taking  off  the  curtain  or  shade  and  reversing  it,  one  may  hang  a quilt  or 
opaque  cloth  of  some  kind  across  the  lower  sash  of  the  window,  which  can  be  arranged  to  answer 
the  purpose. 

Third;  Cover  the  lower  part  of  the  window  as  high  as  the  head  of  the  subject,  it  matters 
not  how  high  that  may  be.  Never,  in  making  portraits,  should  the  light  fall  on  the  sitter  from 
a point  lower  than  the  lop  of  the  head.  If  the  sitter  is  standing  and  a full  or  three-quarter 
figure  is  to  be  made,  the  lower  part  of  the  window  will  have  to  be  covered  to  a higher  point 
than  would  be  the  case  if  a bust  sitting  is  to  be  made.  There  are  times  when  the  light  will 
be  covered  to  a point  alrove  the  sitter’s  head,  but  it  should  never  come  in  lower.  In  working  at 
a window  I have  never  had  more  top  light  than  I needed.  So,  for  that  reason,  I have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  ha\'e  a curtain  pulled  from  the  top. 

Fourth;  Pose  your  sitter  the  same  distance  from  the  light  as  the  light  measures  in  width. 

If  it  is  a window  live  feet  wide,  the  sitter  should  be  live  feet  from  it.  If  it  is  four  feet  wide,  pose 

him  four  feet  away,  and  so  on.  To  secure  the  effect  of  lighting  shown  in  our  illustration,  which 
is  known  to  the  professional  worker  as  ihe  “Rembrandt  effect,”  let  the  sitter  face  directly 
toward  the  light,  so  that  it  will  fall  full  in  his  face. 

Fifth;  Now  liave  the  sitter  begin  to  turn  away  from  the  light  very  slowly,  and  when 

the  point  is  reached  where  the  light  on  the  shadow  ear  has  just  left  it,  there  is  where 

to  stop.  Now,  tins  light  on  the  shadow  car  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  correct  lighting 
from  any  source.  Never  in  making  ])ortraits  do  we  want  a light  striking  both  sides  of  the 
face.  If  there  is  a light  on  the  shadow  ear,  it  will  gi\  e the  effect  of  having  had  two  sources 
of  light — one  on  the  light  side  and  a much  smaller  one  on  the  shadow  side  which  fell  only  on  the 
ear.  This  would  cause  an  exaggcraticni  of  the  ear  by  concentrating  the  light  on  it,  and  accen- 
tuating that  part  of  the  head  which  should  be  subordinated.  It  is  through  the  use  of  shadow, 
which  is  of  as  much  im|)ortance  as  light,  that  we  secure  subordination,  or  a reduction  of  im- 
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portance  in  certain  portions  of  our  lighting.  Through  the  use  of  light  and  tlie  concentration 
of  it  we  secure  accentuation,  or  the  emphasis  of  certain  portions  of  the  lighting. 

Sixth:  When  the  point  has  been  reached  where  the  light  has  just  left  the  shadow  ear,  let 
the  model  sit  perfectly  still  for  a few  moments,  and  then  study  the  effect  of  the  lighting.  Let  him 
look  at  an  object  directly  in  front  of  him,  so  that  the  eyes  may  be  seen  in  tlie  correct  position; 
and  then  see  if  there  is  a very  small  spark  of  light  in  each  of  them.  This  is  what  the  profes- 
sional man  calls  the  “catch  light,”  and  it  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  eye.  Without  it  there 
would  be  no  way  of  telling  the  color  of  the  eye,  whether  light  or  dark.  If  there  is  not  enough 
light  in  the  eye  to  get  this,  the  operator  knows  that  it  is  from  a lack  of  side  light.  That  is,  the 
shade  covering  the  lower  portion  of  the  window  has  been  raised  too  high,  so  that  the  light  cannot 
get  into  the  eye  under  the  brow.  In  the  case  of  deep-set  eyes  this  shade  will  have  to  be  much 
lower  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  eyes  were  more  prominent.  The  same  is  true  of  a portrait 
of  a model  wearing  a hat.  The  shade  must  be  lowered  so  that  the  light  can  get  in  under  it. 

Seventh:  Look  at  the  shadow  that  is  cast  from  the  nose.  It  will  extend  away  from 
the  nose  on  the  shadow  cheek.  The  correct  direction  for  this  shadow  should  be  toward  the 
corner  of  the  mouth,  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face.  If  it  runs  out  farther  on  the  face  and  past 
the  corner  of  the  mouth,  it  is  an  indication  of  too  low  a light.  The  shade  on  the  lower  portion  of 
the  window  must  be  raised  until  it  takes  the  right  direction.  If  it  runs  directly  downward  from 
the  nose,  and  covers  the  center  of  the  lip,  it  is  caused  by  too  much  light  from  the  top.  In  that  case- 
move  the  subject  farther  from  the  light  until  it  takes  the  right  direction.  Remember  that  the  right 
direction  is  toward  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  It  need  not  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  mouth, 
but  must  extend  in  that  direction,  if  the  best  work  is  wanted. 
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Eighth:  Now  decide  the  strength  of  the  light,  whether  it  is  to  be  strong  with  deep  shadows, 
or  soft  with  transparent,  silky  shadows.  Either  class  of  work  is  correct;  one  operator  will  like 
the  iirst  and  another  will  prefer  the  latter.  Look  at  the  high  lights  first,  and  e.xamine  them 
carefully.  The  highest,  as  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  portrait  accompanying  this  article, 
will  be  on  the  forehead,  toward  the  light.  This  high  light  should  not  be  so  bright  that  the  flesh 
tints  cannot  be  seen  through  it.  Our  high  lights  should  never  be  so  white  that  they  will  print 
as  white  pajier.  If  the  highest  light  does  not  show  the  flesh  tints  all  through  it,  the  piece  of 
white  cheese-cloth,  mentioned  above,  should  be  hung  over  the  window,  letting  the  light  fall 
through  it  on  the  sitter.  This  will  act  in  the  same  way  as  ground  glass  does  in  the  professional’s 
studio,  and  cause  a diffusion  of  the  light,  making  the  high  lights  softer,  and  bringing  them  down 
to  a harmony  with  the  shadows. 

Ninth:  Now  look  into  the  shadows.  The  deepest  shadow  on  the  face  will  be  just  under 
the  ear  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  hearl.  If  you  cannot  sec  the  detail  or  flesh  tints  in  it,  the  shadow 
is  too  deep.  Take  a white  card  about  eighteen  by  twenty  inches,  and  when  ready  for  the  ex- 
[)osure  hold  this  in  one  hand  while  making  the  ex]K)sure  with  the  other,  and  throw  just  enough 
rellected  light  on  the  deep  shadow  to  bring  out  the  flesh  tints. 

'Tenth:  'To  secure  the  effect  shown  in  our  illustration,  the  camera  should  be  stationed  just 
twice  as  far  from  the  light  as  the  subject.  'This  will  bring  the  camera  on  the  shadow  side  and 
will  show  a greater  ])ortion  of  the  face  in  shadow  than  in  light.  'This  being  so,  the  exposure 
will  be  longer  than  would  be  the  case  if  we  were  on  the  light  side  of  the  figure.  In  my  last 
article  to  this  journal  1 considered  what  is  known  to  oj'erators  as  “plain  lighting.”  In  this  the 
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camera  was  nearer  the  light  than  the  sitter  was,  so  tliat  it  will  be  well  for  the  reader  to  carefully 
read  each  article,  and  follow  instructions  in  steps  as  given.  In  that  way  it  will  be  easier  to 
keep  the  different  effects  separated.  Do  not  trust  to  memory,  for  it  is  the  most  treacherous 
thing  imaginable. 

Eleventh:  Now  place  the  ground,  and  note  carefully  how  it  harmonizes  with  the  effect 
of  the  lighting.  If  it  is  turned  too  much  toward  the  window,  it  may  appear  too  light  to  har- 
monize with  the  effect  of  the  light.  Turn  it  farther  from  the  light  and  a lower  key  will  be 
secured.  If  it  is  too  dark,  it  can  be  turned  farther  toward  the  light,  and  a better  effect  secured. 
Do  not  have  the  ground  and  face  in  too  great  a contrast.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  often  cause  the 
outline  of  the  figure  to  detract  from  the  more  important  parts. 

Twelfth:  In  exposing  be  sure  to  do  it  so  that  all  of  the  detail  will  be  secured  in  the  shadows. 
If  they  are  undertimed,  there  can  be  but  one  result,  harshness.  Give  full  time.  It  will  make 
the  whole  effect  of  light  and  shade  softer  and  more  delicate,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  feeling 
that  as  good  work  cannot  be  made  at  a window  as  under  a skylight. 
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We  have  received  so  many  requests  to  resume  publication 
of  this  department  in  the  form  of  a criticism  of  the  pictures 
rather  than  an  enumeration  of  the  technical  data  that  we 
shall  in  future  endeavor  to  give  in  each  number  some  of  our 
reasons  for  selecting  pictures.  We  shall  try  to  make  the 
criticisms  constructive  and  helpful,  but  not  exhaustive. 

Frontispiece:  A Portrait,  by  W.  Weimar.  — This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  modern 
German  school  of  portraiture  which  excels  in  work  on  a large  scale  and  treatment  in  masses. 
Tlie  composition  is  original  and  perhaps  a little  striking,  but  the  very  limitation  of  the  picture 
space  draws  the  attention  more  strongly  to  the  features.  The  modeling  is  beautifully  soft  and 
the  textures  are  admiralily  rendered.  Retouching,  if  employed,  has  been  very  judiciously  used. 
The  one  weak  point  is  the  strong  high  light  in  the  hair.  By  putting  the  finger  over  this  spot, 
the  picture  will  be  seen  to  be  very  much  stronger. 

Pictures  of  Palestine,  by  H.  G.  Mitchell.  — The  illustrations  in  the  Palestine  article  are 
])articularly  noticeable  for  their  simplicity  of  treatment.  In  every  case  the  author  has  made 
.some  one  object  the  center  of  interest  and,  as  far  as  possible  in  street  scenes,  avoided  the  usual 
distracting  surroundings  which  so  often  make  travel  pictures  uninteresting  to  the  casual  observer. 
In  the  gate  picture  he  has  included  the  interesting  groups  of  people  gathered  in  the  streets;  but 
in  spite  of  all  the  strong  contrasts,  unavoidable  with  the  variegated  colors  of  the  costumes,  the 
eye  finally  reaches  the  strong  masonry  mass  of  the  city  gate.  “The  Mill  on  the  Aujeh”  is  one 
of  the  few  ]fictures  of  a desert  landscape  with  palms  which  has  artistic  value. 

Stag  and  Hounds,  by  H.  M.  Lomas.  — These  illustrations  were  evidently  not  intended  to 
be  studies  in  composition,  but  show  in  nearly  every  instance  a well-balanced  picture  with  figures 
well  placed.  They  illustrate  what  a small  hand  camera  can  do  when  used  by  a man  who  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  understands  composition  and  balance. 

Pivening  Quiet,  by  S.  D.  Pine.  — This  picture  is  technically  good.  It  is  one  of  those  views 
of  home  life  which  are  so  easily  obtained  ami  may  be  of  great  value  in  many  ways.  It  is  not 
a Hash  light  picture,  but  an  exposure  of  about  five  minutes  in  a well-lighted  room.  There  are 
some  weak  points,  such  as  the  strong  black  line  coming  above  the  man’s  head.  The  reflection 
of  the  lamp  in  the  doors  of  the  bookcase  makes  distracting  sjiots,  which  might  have  been  avoided. 
Lay  a piece  of  jniper  on  the  left  side  of  the  print,  covering  the  reflection,  and  see  if  it  is  not 
better  in  some  ways;  the  sacrificing,  however,  of  the  table  and  books  would  be  unfortunate. 
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Midsummer,  by  J.  W.  Schuler.  — This  quiet  and 
restful  scene  is  fairly  well  balanced.  The  composition 
is  also  simple.  The  interest  in  the  picture  begins  at 
the  lower  leftdiand  corner  and  continues  along  the 
brook.  The  cow,  which  adds  a secondary  interest,  is 
a trifle  too  large.  Possibly  it  would  have  been  better 
had  the  cow  been  farther  back.  The  atmospheric 
rendering  is  truthful  and  the  scale  of  values  well 
chosen. 

Horses  Drinking,  by  Carle  E.  Semon.  — The  point 
of  interest  in  this  picture  is,  of  course,  the  horses. 

The  line  of  balance  runs  diagonally  across  the  print 
from  the  lower  left-hand  corner  to  the  uj)per  right, 
the  tree  in  the  background  following  the  same  general 
flirection,  which  is  fortunate.  The  horses,  as  placed, 
are  practically  crossing  the  picture  diagonally  from 
left  to  right,  the  opposite  general  direction  from  that 
of  the  brook.  The  strong  spots  in  the  print  are  the 
horses,  their  light  color  being  the  highest  note.  They 
seem  to  be  rather  too  near  the  center.  Trimming  the 
lower  and  right  sides  would  not  remedy  this.  It  would 
be  better  to  add  considerably  more  space  at  the  top 
and  left. 

Beeches,  by  Theodore  Eitel.  — This  illustrates  a 
very  simple  grouping  and  is  es])ecially  interesting  as  an 
example  of  pleasing  parallel  composition.  There  is  a 
((uiet  harmony  in  the  vertical  lines  and  spaces.  The 
tree  in  the  foreground  gives  an  accent  to  the  whole 
jhcture.  This  simple  hne  idea  has  been  used  I'epeatedly 
by  artists  and  designers  and  can  be  found  in  Whistler’s 
works  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes’  wall  decorations. 

Sand  Dunes  in  Winter,  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Trumbull.  — 

I'he  strong  lines  in  this  picture  are  the  horizontal  ones 
which  cross  from  left  to  right;  a re])Ctition  again  of 
simple  lines,  — the  shaflows  in  the  snow  in  the  fore- 
.MRS.  M.  s.  GAixES  grouucl  repeated  by  the  riflge  or  shadow  farther  beyond,  lilies  of  i'ije  valley 

and  again  by  the  shrubbery  and  clouds. 

Durham  Cathedral,  by  Wendell  G.  Corthell.  — The 
reproduction  does  not  do  the  original  full  justice.  It  is 
full  of  atmosphere  and  mystery.  The  strong  lines  of  the  trees  in  the  foreground  make  an 
admirable  frame-work,  showing  in  the  vista  the  beautiful,  majestic  church  through  the  haze. 

My  Sister,  by  Oscar  de  Tefje.  — This  portrait  is  by  an  amateur  and  shows  the  side  lighting 
which  is  well  suited  to  the  young  woman.  There  is  no  question  here  where  the  interest  lies, — 
the  eye  at  once  reaches  the  features  and  continues  in  a pleasing  curve  to  the  feather  on  the  hat, 
to  start  again  in  a sort  of  circular  motion  back  to  the  face. 


Le  Printemps,  by  Katherine  Bingham.  — d'he  original  of  this  is  full  of  sunshine.  It  is  a 
very  successful  rendering  of  a tree  in  full  blossom  against  the  sky,  — one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  which  an  amateur  attempts  and  one  which  almost  every  amateur  has  tried  unsuccessfully. 

Landscape,  by  Eedora  E.  D.  Brown.  — This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  maker,  is  a successful 
attemptat  rendering  the  play  of  light  and  shade  in  the  sand  dunes,  all  of  the  masses  being  so  ren- 
dered as  to  draw  the  attention  to  the  spot  of  light  on  the  right  side  at  the  foot  of  the  trees.  As 
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is  inevitable  in  any  such  attempt,  the  result  is  somewhat  spotty,  but  the  reproduction  docs  not  do 
justice  to  the  original,  which  is  a line  gum  print. 

Babbie,  by  Misses  W.  and  G.  Parrish.  — Tliis  jirint  is  good  in  composition,  but  would  lie 
improved  by  sharper  dehnition,  especially  as  it  is  intended  as  a liook  illustration. 

If  islorical  Pholographs.  — Historical  jirints  are  largely  records,  and  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  have  them  welbbalanced  or  good  in  composition.  We  are  fortunate  in  that  all  three  of  the 
prints  used  this  month  show  excellent  arrangement  as  to  line.  “ Washington’s  Headquarters  at 
White  Plains  ” is  well  placed  in  the  space  it  occupies.  “Battle  I.awn  ’’  is  particularly  pleasing,  with 
a soft  rendering  of  lights  and  shades,  anil  beautiful  qualities  in  the  sky  and  rcllections  in  the 
water,  d'he  “San  Luis  Rcy  Mission”  is  taken  from  a good  point  of  view  and  is  well  comjiosed. 

Blower  Studies.  — These  show  the  application  of  jihotography  to  jiage  illustration  and  are 
treated  in  as  simple  a manner  as  jiossible. 
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TRUTH  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  recent  establishment  in  Boston  of  a pretentious  photograi)hic  studio,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  commercial  photography,  is  not  calculated  to  advance  the  high  artistic  standard 
which  we  enjoy,  thanks  to  a group  of  men  imbued  with  the  nobility  and  dignity  of  our  art. 
.\fter  examining  critically  the  large  and  brilliant  array  of  portraits  of  fashionably  gowned  women 
disjjlayed  in  the  spacious  vestibule  of  the  new  studio,  we  reflected  seriously  upon  the  slender 
encouragement  given  to  art  by  those  who  have  not  only  the  material  means,  but  culture,  taste  and 
refinement.  We  were  mystifled  in  beholding  portraits  which  express  absolutely  no  trace  of 
the  fine  traits  of  character,  which  many  of  the  originals  must  possess,  — faces  which  are, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  mere  blanks.  "Phe  bloom  of  youth  is  visible  on  nearly  every  face, 
marvelouslv  ]jerfect  are  the  complexions  and  wonderfully  regular  the  features.  Gray-haired 
women  look  as  youthful  as  the  society  buds  in  the  same  collection,  neither  is  the  difference 
in  age  between  mother  and  flaughter  distinguishable.  The  photographic  elixir  of  life  has  been 
e\'enly  distributed  among  the  numerous  representatives  of  physical  perfection.  Fortunately 
for  the  good  sense  of  the  women  of  Boston,  these  dazzling  portraits  represent  dames  of  other 
communities.  But  we  were  concerned  principally  with  the  idea  of  truth  in  photography.  The 
fact  that  none  of  these  elegantly  finished  portraits  tells  the  truth,  biings  up  the  rjuestion  as  to 
what  purpose  is  served  by  this  mode  of  deception.  What  satisfaction  is  enjoyed  by  a jierson  who 
distributes  among  her  friends  a likeness  of  herself,  which  depicts  her  cither  twenty  years  younger 
than  she  really  is,  or  as  an  entirely  different  person  ? Surely  the  rccijiient  of  such  a counterfeit 
presentment  is  endowed  with  sufficient  common  sense  to  appreciate  the  obvious  discrepancy 
between  the  picture  and  the  original.  One  cannot,  somehow,  repress  a feeling  of  ]>ity  for  persons 
who  are  weak  enough  to  commit  the  folly  of  causing  to  be  produced  and  distributed  among 
their  friends  photographs  of  themselves,  in  which  every  trace  of  character  and  expression  has 
been  carefully  removed.  The  photographer  simply  carries  out  their  wishes.  He  cares  more 
for  pccuniarv  gain  than  for  a place  among  men  who  are  honored  for  legitimate  contributions  to  art. 
We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  both  sides  arc  responsible.  The  photographer  here  is  a mere 
artisan.  As  to  the  skill  and  taste  he  may  display  in  this  class  of  work,  he  cannot  be  said  to  be 
superior  to  any  of  the  numerous  modest  and  unknown  workmen  of  Tiffany,  the  silversmith. 

But  truth,  some  one  will  contend,  should  be  beautiful  and  not  ugly,  which  remark  might, 
in  a way,  justify  the  habit  of  the  commercial  photographer  of  obliterating  personal  defects. 
Is  not,  he  argues,  “Truth,”  as  interpreted  by  Lefebvre  and  Cordonnier  at  the  Luxembourg  Mu- 
seum, the  highest  and  noblest  type  of  female  loveliness?  Ah,  Init  that  superb  figure,  painted 
by  the  French  artist,  is  intended  to  symbolize  great  moral  princi])le,  and  the  mirror,  which 
she  holds  aloft  with  her  right  hand,  is  significant  of  this  idea.  The  sculptor  Cordonnier  embodied 
his  concejjtion  of  fundamental  law  — truth  — in  pure,  white  marble.  'Fhe  truth  we  arc  dealing 
with,  although  less  important,  relates  to  the  representation  of  things  or  objects  as  we  sec  them. 
Photography  affords  us  the  means  of  dejiicting,  with  unerring  accuracy,  scenes  in  nature, 
as  well  as  the  human  face,  with  their  various  characteristics  of  form,  structure  and  expres.sion. 
Not  every  photographer,  equipped,  though  he  may  be,  with  the  most  perfect  ap])aratus,  is  equal 
to  such  a task,  but  it  can  be  done  and  it  is  being  done.  Of  Napoleon  there  exist  over  one  hundred 
different  portraits  in  var}dng  forms  of  painting  and  engraving,  and  yet  no  two  arc  alike.  Which 
of  them  is  the  most  truthful  representation  of  this  great  man  ? The  re.s])onsibility,  to  secure  to 
mankind  ami  posterity  a faithful  and  characteristic  jjortrait  of  any  great  man  or  woman,  rlcvolves 
as  much  upon  the  photographer  as  upon  the  painter  or  sculptor,  except  that  to  jihotography  is 
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conceded  an  obvious,  enviable  advantage  over  the  brush  and  the  chisel.  How  much  power, 
therefore,  is  within  the  grasp  of  the  capable  and  sympathetic  photographer  disposed  to  record 
the  truth!  To  the  success  of  the  ideal  portrait  the  sitter  can  contribute  much,  viz.:  an  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  cooperation  with  the  artist.  However,  many  a felicitous  portrait  has  been 
secured  without  the  knowledge  of  the  person  to  be  delineated,  the  artist  often  making  his  sketch 
surreptitiously.  How  much  more  in  this  respect  the  photographer  can  achieve,  is  well  known. 

Friends  of  Franz  Liszt  are  fond  of  relating  the  great  musician’s  objection  to  being  portrayed 
without  the  numerous,  large  warts  which  formed  a striking  feature  of  his  otherwise  handsome 
face.  “Paint  every  one,”  he  used  to  say,  “I  am  proud  of  them  all.”  Among  the  photographic 
portraits,  which  Liszt  regarded  as  among  the  best  ever  taken  of  him,  are  those  by  Nadar  of 
Paris.  That  photographer  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  meddle  with  those  precious  warts.  “With- 
out them,”  remarked  the  distinguished  pianist  and  composer,  “the  photographers  do  not  represent 
me,  but  some  one  else,  I do  not  know  whom.”  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  other  instances, 
where  persons  of  genius,  devoid  of  false  pride  and  senseless  material  vanity,  have  frowned 
upon  attempts  by  artists,  whether  painters  or  photographers,  to  improve  upon  their  actual 
a])})earance.  As  bad  drawing,  false  perspective  and  other  technical  defects  in  painting  are 
not  to  be  tolerated,  so  should  linear  exaggeration,  false  foreshortening  and  other  violations 
of  the  principles  of  design  be  carefully  avoided  by  the  photographer.  It  is  not  well  to  permit 
the  camera  to  imitate  certain  daring  feats  of  the  painter,  whose  pencil  is  a more  flexible  instrument 
than  the  lens.  Certain  positions  of  the  human  body,  notably  the  tilted  or  inclined  attitude  of 
the  face,  are  counted  among  the  most  dithcult  problems  presented  to  the  artist  and  are  rarely 
rendered  with  success  by  the  camera.  A lens  of  proper  construction  and  suitable  focal  length, 
and  great  skill  in  distributing  the  light  are  prime  essentials  in  producing  a madonna  a la  Guido 
Reni.  The  lack  of  sufficient  working-room  or  a lens  of  inadecpiate  focal  length  is  no  excuse 
whatever,  and  the  perpetrator  of  a portrait  with  hands  or  limljs  of  abnormal  size  or  with 
unnaturally  protruding  features  deserves  to  be  soundly  rebuked. 

All  use  a lens  whose  focal  length 

Shall  tally  with  your  mental  strength! 

(ionsistency  is  truly  a jewel,  and  the  camerist  should  know  better  than  to  impart  to  a modest 
|jerson  of  private  life  the  attitude  and  expression  of  a professional  actor,  or  represent  a scrupu- 
lously honest  man  as  a swindler.  An  individual  of  great  intellectual  force  should  be  portrayed 
as  such,  and  not  with  a stupid,  inane  expression.  A jovial,  merry  fellow  should  be  depicted 
witli  a look  of  contentment  and  cheer  rather  than  one  of  depression  and  gloom. 

Let  the  jrhotographer  become  a close  observer,  more  of  a student  than  he  has  ever  been, 
and,  while  delighting  in  the  study  of  the  painter’s  and  sculptor’s  art,  let  him  not  neglect  the 
charming,  instructive  literary  productions  of  Hamerton,  Ruskin,  Kugler,  Van  Dyke  and  other 
respected  authorities  on  art. 

THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Witli  tire  March  numljer,  entitled  “Pictorial  Composition,”  this  periodical  completes  its  first 
year.  It  is  a lusty  stripling,  and  already  a vigorous  growth  has  made  itself  evident.  The  cir- 
culation is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  early  numbers  are  nearly  out  of  print.  Number  i is  so 
nearly  exhausted  that  we  shall  advance  the  price  to  50  cents  on  April  i,  and  fill  only  orders 
for  single  copies  after  that  date.  We  shall  not  reprint  the  number,  and  recpiest  our  readers 
who  wish  to  complete  their  sets  to  make  early  application. 

The  March  number  is  one  of  the  most  useful  thus  far  published,  and  will  give  valuable 
instruction  to  all  who  desire  to  make  artistic  prints.  The  numbers  which  we  have  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  second  volume  are  to  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  already  published.  The  April 
number  will  deal  with  “Animal  Photography”  and  will  cover  thoroughly  this  subject  in  all  its 
phases.  It  is  an  admiral)le  help  for  the  naturalist  and  all  who  love  life  of  any  kind. 
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OUR  TRIPS  TO  EUROPE 


We  want  our  readers  to  realize  the  fact  that  we  have  arranged  for  two  skilled  photographers 
and  experienced  travelers  to  go  to  Europe  this  summer  for  their  especial  beneht.  We  have  so 
arranged  the  routes  of  these  gentlemen  that  they  will  \ isit  the  most  interesting  scenery  and  places 
of  Europe,  and  we  have  thus  made  it  possible  for  any  reader  of  the  Photo  Era  to  see  Europe 
under  skilled  leadership,  with  entire  avoidance  of  most  of  the  ordinary  hardships  of  travel,  at 
a very  moderate  cost.  We  further  offer  to  purchase  photographs  made  on  the  trip  at  a very 
liberal  price,  so  that  a good  photographer  may  be  able  to  earn  a fair  sliare  of  his  expenses. 

If  you  have  any  ambition  to  visit  Europe,  this  is  your  opportunity.  The  details  of  our 
business  are  increasing  so  rapidly  with  our  growing  circulation  and  our  new  ])eriodicals,  that  it 
is  doubtful  it  our  editors  will  be  able  to  get  away  another  summer.  Therefore  seize  this  o])por- 
tunity  and  go.  Get  your  friends  to  go  with  you,  or,  if  you  are  married,  take  your  wife.  You 
will  come  back  with  more  health  and  more  patriotism  than  you  take  witli  you. 

COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A lively  revival  of  interest  in  color  photography  is  evident  in  many  (|uarters,  and  the  air  is  full 
of  stories  of  the  wonderful  results  obtained  by  this  or  that  process,  including  those  of  Koenig, 
Lumiere,  Sezepanik,  Slavik,  Miethe,  Pcrscheid,  Neuhauss,  Worel,  South,  and  others.  The 
Slavik-Multico  process,  an  account  of  which  we  gave  our  readers  last  Scjjtcml^er,  is  about  to  be 
placed  before  the  American  public,  and  will  doubtless  receive  its  due  measure  of  success.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  keep  our  readers  fully  informed  of  all  real  advances  in  this  line,  as  fast  as  they 
are  made  public  in  practical  form. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS  AND  COMPETITIONS 


Society  or  Title 


Vienna  Camera  Club 

First  American  (Fifth  Chicago)  Salon  at  Chicago 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland 

International  Artistic  Exhibition,  Berlin 

Providence  Camera  Club  (for  members) 

Toronto  Camera  Club  Salon 

International  Photographic  Exhibition,  Genoa. . . 

Ballarat  Camera  Club 

Photo  Club  de  Paris 

Northern  Photographic  Exhibition,  Leeds 

Salon  and  Congress  of  Photography,  Brussels.. . . 


Date 

Entries 

Close 

Inquire  op 

Feb.  15-Mar.  15 

Dec.  31 

F.  Matthies-Masuren,  Halle,  a.  S. 

April  3 
Apr.  7-May  8 
,\pr.  10-16 
.April  1 1- IS 
■Spring,  1905 

May  Q 

May  lo-june  19 
July  4 
July-Aug. 

Mar.  27 

R.  Benson,  35  Molesworlh  St.,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Franz  Goerke,  Maasenstr,  32,  Berlin,  W.  Germany' 
J.B.Whittemorc,i52  Weybosset  St.,  Providence, R.I. 
Hugh  Neilson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Sig.  Gigi  Sciutto,  Piazza  Fontane  Marosc,  18,  Genoa, 
Italy. 

G.  Montgomery,  201  Sturt  St.,  Ballarat,  Victoria. 
Paul  Bourgeois,  44  rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris,  France. 
F.  G.  Issott,  62  Compton  Rd.,  Harehills,  Leeds,  Eng 
M.  Vanderkindere,  Palais  du  Midi,  Brussels,  Belg 

Mar.  27 

Mar.  I,  1905 

May  2 
Mar. 

Giver 


Woman’s  Home  Companion 

Burr  McIntosh  Monthly,  New  York  (Outdoor  Photographs) 

Burr  McIntosh  Monthly,  New  York  (Freak  Pictures) 

Photogram,  Arundel  St.,  Strand,  lx)Ddon 

The  American  Boy,  Detroit 

National  Sportsman,  Boston 

Browning’s  Magazine,  Boston 

The  Book-Lover,  New  York 

American  Amateur  Photographer 

Western  Camera  Notes,  Minneapolis 

Field  and  Stream  (Sporting  and  Outdoor  Pictures) 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  New  York 

Buffalo  Express 

New  York  Evening  Mail 

Ck)mmercial  Advertiser,  New  York 

St.  Louis  Star 

Seattle  Post  Intelb’genccr  (Western  Scenes) 


Closes 

Prizes 

Monthly 

$25,  $io,  $<;. 

Monthly 

S15,  Sio,  $5. 

Monthly 

$10,  $5. 

Monthly 

One  guinea  and  half  guinea. 

Monthly 

S2,  Si  . 

Monthly 

$5,  S3,  Si,  Si. 

Monthly 

$5,  $3,  $2. 

Monthly 

Ss,  $3,  $2,  $1. 

Monthly 

$5. 

Monthly 

S5,  $3,  S2  in  goods. 

Monthly 

S5,  S3,  $2,  $I . 

Weekly 

$10,  Si  . 

Weekly 

Ss  to  $25. 

Weekly 

$5- 

Weekly 

S3,  $3,  $2,  $1. 

Weekly 

Ss. 

Weekly 

$2.50,  Si .50. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 


Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade.  Specially  designed  for  the  amateur  photographer  and  the  beginner. 
Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name  and  address  to  the  Photo  Era. 


BATTLE  LAWN,  CONCORD 


THEODORE  C.  WALKER 

“The  maiden  Spring  upon  the  plain, 

Comes  in  a sunlit  fall  of  rain.’’ 

sings  the  poet,  but  we,  looking  out  over  the  snow- 
dad  fields,  believe  that  the  poet  drew  strongly  upon 
his  imagination,  for  does  not  our 

“ Maiden  Spring  upon  the  hill. 

Come  in  a blast  both  fierce  and  chill  ’’  ? 

She  whistles  her  way  through  the  leafless  woods 
and  the  barren  fields  so  boisterously  that  we  are 
fain  to  think  her  a coworker  with  winter,  rather 
than  a harbinger  of  summer.  Yet,  if  we  wander 
forth  where  her  feet  have  trod,  we  shall  find  the 
arbutus  with  the  tlush  like  the  early  sunrise  on  its 
petals,  already  setting  its  starry  blossoms  along 
its  rough  stems.  Even  the  crocuses  are  blinking 
their  eyes,  and  as  soon  as  their  snow  blanket  is 
thrown  off  will  surprise  us  by  popping  up  and 
making  their  very  prettiest  spring  bows. 

'^Ys,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  will  soon  be 
here,  and  amateurs  whose  cameras  have  lain  idle 
during  the  winter  are  already  planning  pleasant 
wanderings  with  these  cheerful  companions. 

.\s  we  turn  our  faces  summer- ward,  should  we 
not  give  one  backward  glance  to  see  if  there  is  not 
something  left  undone  which  we  surely  meant  to 
accomplish  while  winter  held  sway? 

How  about  the  negatives  which  we  were  going 
to  sort,  and  catalogue,  and  tile?  Are  the  films 
which  we  stored  in  books,  planning  to  put  them 


in  convenient  shape  for  use,  still  waiting  our  tardy 
attention?  If  so,  why  not  utilize  some  of  these 
stormy  March  days  or  evenings  in  getting  our  old 
material  in  order  before  we  add  to  our  photographic 
burdens  by  bringing  in  more  ? 

The  manner  in  which  I store  my  films  may  be 
of  interest,  and  better  still,  of  help  to  the  amateur 
who  is  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  how  to  so 
arrange  his  films  that  he  may  find  any  special 
negative  when  needed.  The  way  in  which  I file 
and  store  my  films  makes  it  ])ossible  to  find  any 
negative  with  very  little  trouble  and  put  it  away 
again  with  less.  Listen ! 

CASES  FOR  STORING  AND  FILING  FILMS 

While  films  are  in  many  ways  more  convenient 
than  plates,  especially  for  traveling  and  camera 
sketching  excursions,  they  have  one  drawback,  — 
they  are  not  so  conveniently  filed  or  sorted.  A 
glass  negative  is  slipped  into  a manilla  envelope, 
numbered,  labeled,  and  placed  in  a pigeon-hole 
or  a box,  but  the  flexible  nature  of  the  film  makes 
it  necessary  that  the  receptacle  for  it  must  be  of 
a heavier  nature  than  the  manilla  paper  used  for 
the  glass. 

There  arc  a large  number  of  articles  on  the 
market  for  storing  and  filing  films,  but  having 
tried  many  I have  gone  back  to  the  little  device 
invented  by  myself,  finding  it  at  once  the  handiest 
and  simj)lest  of  any  I have  ever  used. 
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The  material  is  manilla  tag  board,  a trifle  heavier 
than  postal  card  stock,  and  the  cost  for  one  hundred 
cases  will  not  exceed  seventy-five  cents.  Each 
case  holds  five  films,  thus  making  a storing  capacity 
for  five  hundred  films  at  a nominal  cost. 

The  boards  are  cut  in  six  sizes, — the  price  named 
including  the  cutting.  The  largest  size  is  6x6^; 
the  next  size,  6x6;  the  next  6 x 5^;  the  next  6x5; 
the  next  6 X42,  and  the  last  6x4.  The  six  pieces 
make  one  case  and  are  arranged  in  graduating 
sizes,  the  left-hand  side  and  bottom  of  the  case 
being  bound  with  passe-partout  binding,  and  a 
triangle  cut  in  the  center  of  each  card  for  con- 
venience in  slipping  the  films  in  and  out.  The 
illustration  shows  the  completed  case  filled  with 
films. 

One  accomplishes  a great  deal  more  by  working 
in  a systematic  manner,  and  moreover  the  hand 
acquires  deftness  by  doing  the  same  thing  over  and 
over,  and  there  is  a certain  routine  in  the  making 
of  these  cases  which  not  only  simplifies  the  work, 
but  hastens  it  very  materially. 

First  cut  the  passe-partout  binding  into  strips, 
half  being  6J  inches  in  length,  and  half  6 inches 
in  length.  Fold  these  lengthwise  through  the 
middle,  the  gummed  side  in,  keeping  the  two  sizes 
separate.  Next,  arrange  the  cards  in  piles,  each 
size  by  itself,  and  place  them  in  rows,  beginning 
with  the  smallest  and  ending  with  the  largest. 
Now  take  up  one  of  the  largest  size,  then  the  next, 
and  so  on  until  you  have  one  of  each  size.  Fay 
the  pile  on  the  table  and  make  up  another  set, 
laying  it  on  the  first  with  the  cards  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Separate  all  the  cards  into  sets  in  this 
manner,  laying  them  in  alternate  directions  to 
facilitate  picking  them  up  for  binding. 

Take  up  a set  of  the  cards,  tap  lightly  on  the 
table  to  get  the  edge  even,  and  clasp  a paper  clip 
over  the  right-hand  edge.  The  next  step  is  the 
cutting  out  of  the  triangles,  the  one  on  the  smallest 
card  being  cut  first  and  the  succeeding  ones  in 
order,  the  first  cut  serving  as  a guide  to  all  the  rest. 
One  of  the  longer  strips  of  binding  is  moistened, 
using  a soft  brush  and  wetting  the  paper  by  one 
sweep)  of  the  brush  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  strip. 
The  widest  part  is  on  the  face  of  the  case,  so  lay 
the  binding  with  the  fold  coming  to  the  edge  of 
the  upjpjer  cards,  rub  it  down,  and  turn  the  rest 
of  the  strip  over  on  the  reverse  side.  Gum  the 
second  strip  and  apply  to  the  bottom  cards  in  like 
manner.  The  cases  are  now  ready  for  filling, 
numbering,  and  lettering.  At  the  left  of  the  tri- 
angles write  on  the  free  space  of  the  cards  the  num- 
ber of  the  negative  which  it  covers,  and  on  the 
left-hand  side  its  name.  On  the  binding  at  the 
left  may  be  written  the  general  title  of  the  collection. 
If,  for  instance,  they  are  foreign  views,  write  the 
name  of  the  country,  — as  Italy,  France,  etc. 
The  cases  themselves  are  numbered  i,  2,  3,  4,  etc., 
and  the  negatives  have  their  numbers  in  white 
ink  on  the  margin  of  the  film.  It  will  thus  be  seen 


that  the  negatives  go  in  series  of  fives,  one  of  the 
easiest  ways  of  numbering. 

The  indexing  is  as  simple  as  the  cases.  The 
number  of  the  case  is  written  in  the  book  and 
below  it  the  numbers  and  titles  of  the  negatives 
which  it  contains.  Thus,  Number  of  case,  5. 
General  title,  Italy.  Sub-title,  Florence.  Num- 
bers of  negatives  with  titles ; — 

No.  21.  Along  the  Arno. 

No.  22.  Ponte  Vecchio. 

No.  23.  Goldsmiths’  Shops. 

No.  24.  Piazza  del  Fimbo. 

No.  25.  Ponte  San  Trinita. 

It  is  a very  easy  matter  to  “locate”  any  negative 
when  they  are  marked  and  indexed  in  this  manner. 
The  cases  are  set  on  the  free  or  open  end,  when 
they  are  in  this  p)Osition  the  binding  at  the  front 
and  top  protecting  films  from  dust.  They  are 
slip)]jed  either  into  pigeon-holes,  — much  the 
more  convenient  way  — or  into  boxes.  If  one 
uses  the  white  passe-p)artout  binding,  the  number 
of  the  case  may  be  marked  on  the  edge  in  small 
figures;  and  if  not,  it  is  easy  to  count  the  numbers, 
for  of  course  one  would  not  store  more  than  twenty 
in  a pigeon-hole  or  box,  and  the  receptacle  would 
bear  on  the  edge  the  numbers  which  it  contained. 

One  may  make  a hundred  of  these  cases  in  an 
evening;  and  once  used,  they  will  be  acknowledged 
as  at  once  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  handiest 
of  all  film  cases. 

YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY 

Fr  all  ha[)])enerl  in  a long  ago  yesterday,  yet  the 
tale,  borne  “on  the  night-winds  of  the  Past” 
to  us  of  to-day,  seems  as  fresh  and  as  vivid  as  though 
brave  Paul  Revere  and  all  his  cf)mpalriots  had  not 
been  dust  this  many  a year. 
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FRED.  FARRINGTON  WASHINGTON’S  HEADQUARTERS 

“ Hushed  are  their  battle-fields,  ended  their  marches, 

Deaf  are  their  ears  to  the  drum-beat  of  morn,” 


and  the  lichens  are  covering  the  stones  that  mark 
their  last  resting-places,  stealing  even  their  names 
away. 

But  they,  the  foundation  layers  of  our  nation, 
were  the  builders  whose  work  is  immortal.  The 
great  and  noble  structure  which  they  bequeathed 
to  us  can  never  be  taken  from  us.  It  is  ours  to 
enjoy,  ours  to  leave  unimpaired  to  our  children. 
And  how  can  we  enhance  this  legacy?  By  pre- 
serving as  far  as  possible  the  relics  of  those  stirring 
times  of  the  birth  of  the  nation.  Many,  alas! 
have  perished  miserably,  either  through  neglect 
or  through  vandalism,  or  through  the  mania 
for  “improvement.” 

The  ])resent  generation  has,  however,  become 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  three  or  four  more  decades 
of  neglect  will  destroy  e-\-en  the  few  historical 
relics  remaining  to  us,  and  is  taking  active  meas- 
ures to  jireserve  as  many  as  are  left,  and  where 
every  trace  is  gone  is  erecting  tablets  to  mark 
the  historic  spots. 

The  National  Historic  Picture  Guild  in  its  work 
goes  a ste]j  farther.  It  aims  to  preserve  photo- 
graphically all  existing  relics  of  historical  interest. 
]t  is  no  small  task  which  it  has  set  for  itself. 

“To  ])lant  a colonie,”  writes  that  old  Virginian 
colonist,  Ca])tain  John  Smith,  “it  retjuires  all 
best  ])arts  of  art,  courage,  judgment,  honestv, 
constancy,  diligence,  and  industry,  to  do  neere 
well.” 

Now,  to  jjlant  an  Historic  Picture  Guild  the 
same  rec|uisites  are  needed,  if  we  wish  to  do 
“neere  well.”  In  addition  it  needs  a S])irit  of 
patriotism  such  as  animated  Paul  Revere  when  he 
rode  forth  into  the  night  to  S])read  the  message  for 
which  the  minute-men  were  waiting. 

The  Guild  is  established.  The  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  ajiproved  of  the  enterprise  and  has 


promised  to  take  the  collection  into 
its  custody.  This  means  that  the 
Guild  will  be  among  the  national 
institutions.  The  work  cannot  be 
done  in  a day,  a week,  a year.  The 
Guild  has  set  itself  three  years  in 
which  to  get  together  a goodly  col- 
lection in  suitable  shape  for  deposit 
at  Washington  with  Mr.  Langley, 
the  Curator  of  the  Smithsonian. 

It  is  a laborious  undertaking,  but 
the  promoters  of  the  work  are  not 
easily  disheartened,  and  are  not 
appalled  at  the  vastness  of  the  object. 
The  endowment  fund  will  make  it 
possible  to  greatly  accelerate  the 
labors,  and  to  take  care  of  the  pict- 
ures which  have  already  been 
generously  donated. 

The  work  of  collecting  the  pictures 
devolves  on  the  amateurs.  Do  you  not  want  some 
part  and  lot  in  this  great  matter?  Do  you  not 
want  to  be  connected  with  this  important  part  of 
the  nation’s  records?  Come,  then.  Contribute 
your  quota  of  the  “art,  courage,  judgment,  honesty, 
constancy,  diligence,  and  industry”  required  to 
make  the  Guild  do  “neere  well.”  Do  it  for  the 
love  of  country,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  to  future 
generations  these  priceless  legacies  before  they 
slip  forever  from  our  grasp. 

Help  us  to  bind  the  ages  that  are  past  with  all 
the  ages  that  are  to  be. 

ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION 

Subject  for  the  March  Competition,  “Still 
Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

First  prize:  A yearly  subscription  to  Art  in 

Photography,  value  $10.00. 

Second  prize:  $5.00  in  photographic  books  or 
magazines,  published  or  advertised  by  us,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  winner. 

Third  prize : The  choice  of  a yearly  subscription 
to  the  Photo  Era  or  the  Practical  Photographer. 

Fourth  prize:  One  number  of  Art  in  Photog- 

raphy, value  $2.00. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  COMPETITION 

February.  — “Snow  Scenes.”  Closes  March  31. 

March.  — “Still  Life.”  Closes  Ajiril  30. 

April.  — “Cloud  Study.”  Closes  May  31. 

May.  — “Animal  Study.”  Closes  June  30. 

June.  — “A  Country  Road.”  Closes  July  31. 

S])ecial  Competition.  — “Old  Accjuaintances.” 
From  five  to  ten  character  studies,  iireferably 
illustrating  the  inliabitants  of  “Our  Village,” 
mounted  on  a folder  which  closes  like  a book. 
Closes  March  31,  1005.  Prizes  $10.00  and  $5.00, 
awarded  only  to  satisfactory  collections.  An 
article  suggesting  treatment  of  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  October,  iqoj,  number  of  the  Photo  Era. 
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AWARDS 


Only  three  of  the  historical  ])ictures  received 
in  the  competition  on  this  subject  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  award,  and  they  are  reproduced 
in  this  number. 

First  prize:  Battle  Lawn,  Concord,  iNIass.,  by 

Theodore  C.  W'alker. 

Second  prize:  Washington’s  Headquarters, 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  by  Fred  Farrington. 

Third  prize:  San  Luis  Rey  Mission,  California, 

by  Laurence  iMacomber. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

O.  Warner.  — Cards  of  membership  and 
circulars  for  the  Round  Robin  Guild  have  been 
sent  to  you.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  send 
some  California  views  as  you  suggest.  Your 
camera  is  an  excellent  one. 

N.  L.  Bailey.  — The  subject  you  suggest  would 
be  a desirable  one  for  the  Historic  Collection,  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  receive  a copy.  Please  give 
full  details  of  the  subject. 

D.  P.  Williams.  — In  making  self-toning  plati- 
num prints  do  not  touch  the  surface  of  the  prints 
with  the  fingers.  Handle  by  extreme  edges. 
Spots  on  the  prints  may  be  removed  by  brushing 
lightly  with  a diluted  solution  of  acetic  acid. 

R.  Henry.  — Hydrochinon  may  be  used  for 
gas-light  papers,  but  gives  harsher  tones  than  the 
developer  put  up  for  the  special  brand  of  paper 
you  are  using.  The  uneven  printing  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  light  striking  the  plate  unevenly.  Hold 
at  about  12  inches  from  the  light;  and  if  the  plate 
is  a large  one,  it  should  be  removed  still  farther. 
Keep  the  frame  moving  slightly  during  the  printing 
process.  Use  acid  hypo  for  fixing  and  you  will 
avoid  spotted  prints. 

G.  R.  Thomas.  — We  prefer  not  to  publish 
any  formula  for  flash-light  powders.  The  danger 
of  accidents  from  the  explosive  quality  of  the 
materials  makes  it  dangerous  for  one  to  handle  them, 
and  the  powders  being  so  cheap  it  is  not  worth 
while  for  one  to  run  the  risk  of  serious  injury, 
through  the  compounding  of  flash-light  powders 
or  cartridges. 

Nellie  F.  O.  — A redeveloping  solution  may 
be  made  of  pyro  gallic  acid  as  follows:  Pyro, 

3 grains;  water,  4 oz.;  20-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  30  drops.  Soak  the  negative  until  the  film 
is  well  moistened,  then  place  in  the  developer  and 
rock  the  tray  occasionally  until  the  required  density 
is  obtained.  Wash  well  and  dry.  If  not  den.se 
enough,  repeat  the  ^jrocess.  The  silver  in  the 
solution  is  deposited  on  the  plate  and  helps  to 
intensify  the  negative. 

H.  P.  C.  — Mounts  such  as  are  used  in  the 
edition  de  luxe  of  the  Photo  Era  may  be  obtained 
by  sending  direct  to  the  Photo  Era.  A stamp 
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will  bring  you  samples  of  both  domestic  and 
imported  papers,  with  prices  of  same. 

D.  D.  W.  — FYe  non-halation  plates  for  out-of- 
door  photography  at  night.  The  exposure  must  be 
doubled,  but  there  is  little  danger  of  overexposure. 
On  a snowy  night,  or  a night  when  the  pavements 
are  wet,  an  exposure  of  one  minute  -will  be  sulficient, 
provided,  of  course,  the  street  is  well  lighted. 
If  the  lights  are  gas,  the  exposure  must  be  pro- 
longed to  five  or  ten  minutes. 

A.  Hart.  — The  angle  of  a lens  is  the  number 
of  degrees  included  in  the  view,  which  with  the 
ordinary  lens  is  about  sixty.  If  eighty  or  more 
degrees  are  included,  the  lens  is  called  a “wide- 
angle”  lens.  A wide-angle  lens  is  useful  where 
the  space  is  contracted,  — for  instance,  in  the 
making  of  interiors.  A wide-angle  lens  has  a 
short  focus,  and  in  order  to  have  the  image  clearly 
defined  the  stops  must  be  smaller  than  those  used 
with  the  ordinary  lens. 

M.  B.  Denton.  — To  remove  ])rints  from  the 
mounts,  throw  them  into  a dish  of  lukewarm 
water  and  let  them  remain  until  the  mount  is 
softened,  when  the  print  is  easily  sejiarated  from 
the  mount.  While  still  wet,  lay  the  print  face  down 
on  a sheet  of  glass  and  wash  off  the  paste  whi(  h 
adheres  to  the  Ijack,  with  a soft  sponge.  The 
prints  are  then  carefully  dried  on  a flat,  smooth 
surface,  and  may  lie  remounted.  Great  care  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  old  ])hotographs  not  to 
tear  the  print,  the  ])aper  being  much  thinner  and 
more  tender  than  the  ])aper  used  at  the  present 
day. 
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We  reprint  on  the  following  page  the  itineraries 
of  a portion  of  the  options  which  our  photographic 
tours  afford  for  the  coming  season.  We  are  not 
able,  owing  to  lack  of  space,  to  publish  all  of  them 
this  month,  but  will  be  pleased  to  give  full  in- 
formation to  any  interested  reader. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  we  offered  a 
prize  of  the  cost  of  the  trip  to  the  member  making 
the  best  set  of  pictures.  This  had  the  disadvantage 
that  there  was  no  way  of  rewarding  adequately 
the  good  prints  in  the  unsuccessful  sets.  This 
year  we  shall  offer  to  purchase  the  forty  best  prints 
submitted  at  $10  apiece.  The  conditions  are  the 
same  as  last  year,  that  the  prints,  mounted  and 
marked  with  a device  or  motto,  shall  be  delivered 
at  our  office  before  Dec.  i,  1905,  accompanied  by 
the  negatives.  We  shall  have  the  right  to  make 
any  use  desired  of  the  prints  purchased,  or  their 
negatives.  All  unsuccessful  prints,  and  all  neg- 
atives will  be  returned  to  the  owners  on  or  before 
March  i,  1906.  If  less  than  twenty  persons  make 
the  trip,  the  number  of  prints  purchased  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Photo  Era,  be  proportion- 
ally reduced. 

The  prices  which  we  name  for  our  trips  may 
appear  higher  than  those  advertised  by  other 
conductors.  Upon  careful  comparison  of  our 
prices  and  what  we  furnish  with  other  published 
offerings,  any  experienced  traveler  will  quickly 
recognize  that  our  tours  are  really  the  cheapest. 
We  pay  every  calculable  expense  of  travel  from 
start  to  finish  except  laundry,  baths,  and  beverages 
ordered  by  the  traveler.  These  purely  personal 
expenses  cannot  be  assumed  by  any  management, 
as  they  are  entirely  dependent  on  personal  taste. 
We  do  pay  all  tips  and  fees  of  every  kind,  including 
the  vexatious  fees  and  charges  for  deck  chairs  on 
the  Atlantic  steamers.  We  also  furnish  three 
meals  a day,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
country  in  which  we  may  be  stopping.  Most 
conductors  allow  travelers  to  pay  their  own  tips, 
and  do  not  furnish  a noon  meal,  on  the  ground  that 
galleries  and  ])laces  of  attraction  are  often  not 
convenient  to  the  hotel.  The  real  rea,son  is  that 
by  so  doing,  the  tour  can  be  advertised  at  a much 
lower  rate.  These  expenses  are  usually  estimated 
by  the  conductors  themselves  at  a dollar  or  two  a 
day,  and  they  are  as  likely  to  be  more  as  they  are 
to  be  less.  We  believe  that  we  can  best  serve  our 
])atrons’  interest  as  well  as  our  own  by  making 
our  prices  inclusive  of  every  legitimate  expense. 
We  can  tip  tiie  servants  of  a hotel  and  provide 
meals  for  twenty  peojde  at  least  as  well  and  cheajdy 
as  they  can  do  it  individually,  and  in  practice  we 
save  our  jeatrons  at  least  twenty-live  per  cent  of 
these  charges  by  taking  care  of  them  in  a lum]>. 
A waiter,  for  instance,  is  far  better  satisfied  to  be 
certain  of  10  francs  from  a conductor,  than  to 
depend  for  20  francs  on  the  generosity  or  ]iarsimony 


of  twenty  travelers  who  are  unused  to  the  universal 
European  habit  of  tipping,  and  disposed  to  resent 
it  or  feel  imposed  upon  by  the  custom.  The  total 
necessary  expenses  for  a trip  of  ninety  days  under 
our  auspices  may  be  estimated  at  about  $25  or  $30 
beside  the  cost  of  the  trip,  although  by  care 
this  may  be  brought  down  still  lower.  This  does 
not  include  photographic  materials  or  souvenirs. 

One  or  two  prospective  travelers  have  inquired 
about  the  assignments  of  steamer  berths.  We  can- 
not assign  berths  until  just  before  sailing,  because 
we  are  likely  to  get  better  berths  at  a late  date 
than  the  minimum  rate  berths  which  are  assigned 
us  on  early  application.  The  only  assurance  we 
can  make  is  that  those  applying  earliest  will  be 
given  the  preference  in  the  assignment  of  berths. 
Membership  is  secured  by  payment  of  $50,  the 
balance  to  be  paid  three  weeks  before  sailing. 
If  for  any  reason  the  member  is  unable  to  go,  the 
entire  amount  paid  will  be  refunded  at  any  time 
before  the  date  of  sailing.  There  is  therefore  no 
risk  run  by  enrolling  early,  and  it  is  only  in  this 
way  that  preference  in  assignments  can  be  secured. 
Another  argument  for  early  joining  is  that  the 
party  will  be  absolutely  limited  to  twenty,  as 
no  conductor  can  take  care  of  a larger  party 
successfully. 

These  trips  offer  unrivaled  opportunity  for 
pictorialists  to  secure  fine  pictures.  We  see  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  of  the  world,  and 
the  opportunities  for  landscape  photography  are 
unlimited.  We  are  continually  in  the  presence 
of  ancient  civilizations,  which  have  everywhere 
left  ineffaceable  memorials  of  the  highest  pictur- 
esqueness. We  are  ever  in  contact  with  people  who 
in  costume  and  customs  are  so  different  from  us 
that  they  always  appeal  to  us  as  pictorial  material. 
We  shall  see  day  by  day  the  greatest  achievements 
of  the  human  intellect  in  the  domains  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  will  thereby  be 
instructed  and  inspired  for  artistic  attainment 
ourselves. 

But  photography  is  not  all  we  go  to  Europe  for. 
We  can  see  grand  scenery  and  strange  people  in 
our  own  country,  but  the  only  place  to  travel  for 
mental  broadening  and  uplifting  is  Europe. 
“The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,”  and 
Europe  has  been  the  scene  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  humanity  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  No  sane  and  intelligent  man  can  see 
Europe  and  compare  the  lives  and  activities  of  its 
])eople  with  our  own  without  returning  a better 
American,  and  thanking  his  stars  that  he  was  born 
an  American.  We  offer  the  benefits  of  our  party 
to  every  reader  and  his  friends,  and  will  give  all 
who  go  with  us  advantages  which  they  can  enjoy 
under  no  other  auspices.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
Europe,  or  have  any  friends  who  are,  let  us  know, 
and  we  will  do  our  best  for  you. 
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Sundays 

in 

Italics. 

June  17 

June  27 

June  28 

June  29 

June  30 

July  I 

Jidy  2 

July  3 

July  4 

July  5 

July  6 

July  7 

July  8 

July  9 

July  10 

July  II 

July  12 

July  13 

July  14 

July  IS 

July  16 

July  17 

July  18 

July  19 

July  20 

July  21 

July  22 

July  23 

July  24 

July  2s 

July  26 

July  27 

July  28 

July  29 

July  30 

July  31 

Aug.  I 

■Aug.  2 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  4 

Aug.  5 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  7 

-Aug.  8 

-Aug.  9 

-Aug.  10 

-Aug.  II 

-Aug.  12 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  14 

-Aug.  IS 

-Aug.  16 

-Aug.  17 

•Aug.  18 

-Aug.  19 

A ug.  20 

.Aug.  21 

.Aug.  22 

Aug.  23 

Aug.  24 

-Aug.  25 

-Aug.  26 

Aug.  27 

-Aug.  28 

.Aug.  29 

-Aug.  30 

Aug.  31 

Sept.  I 

Sept.  2 
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Tour  B. 

74  Days,  8^590. 


Tour  C. 

85  Days,  SS980. 


Tour  I. 

81  Days,  S(>45. 


New  York 

Antwerp 

Ghent 

Bruges 

Brussels 

Louvain 

Cologne 

The  Rhine 

The  Rhine 

Heidelberg 

Lucerne 

Interlaken 

Bernese  Oberland 

Berne 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet. 

Simplon  Pass 

Lks.  Mag’re  & Lugano 

Lake  Como 

Milan 

Milan 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice,  Chioggia 

Ravenna 

Bologna 

Florence 

Florence 

I'lorence 

Florence  

Assisi 

Perugia 

Orvieto 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Tivoli 

Albano,  Nemi 

To  Naples  and  Capri. . 

Capri 

Sorrento 

Amalh,  Salerno 

Pompeii 

Naples 

Naples 

Palermo,  Monreale.. . . 

Palermo 

Palermo,  Cefalu 

Selinunto,  Girgenti. . . . 

Syracuse 

Taormina 

Naples  (sail) 

Due  in  N.  Y.  .Aug.  30.. 


New  York 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

To  Lucerne 

Lucerne,  Interlaken. . . 

Bernese  Oberland 

Berne 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet. 

Simplon  Pass 

Lks.  Mag’re  &:  Lugano 

Lake  Como 

Milan 

Alilan 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice,  Chioggia 

Ravenna 

Bologna 

Florence 

Florence 

p'lorcnce 

Florence 

.Assisi 

Perugia 

Orvieto 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Tivoli 

.Albano,  Nemi 

Rome 

.Anzio 

Pompeii,  Capri 

Taormina 

En  route  to | 

Olympia 

Delphi 

Corinth 

.Athens 

.Vthens 

.Athens 

.Athens 

-Athens 

.Athens 

.Athens 

.Athens 

Epidaurus 

.Mycenae,  Tiryns 

Cnossus  in  Crete 

Patmos,  Samos 

Delos,  .Andros 

Salamis,  Elcusis 

Corfu 

Brindisi 

Naples  (sail) 

Due  in  N.  Y . Sep/.  10... 


New  A^ork 

Antwerp 

Ghent 

Bruges | 

Brussels 

Louvain 

Cologne 

The  Rhine 

The  Rhine 

Heidelberg ' 

Lucerne 

Interlaken 

Bernese  Oberland 

Berne 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet. 
Zermatt,  Gornergrat.. 

Simplon  Pass 

Lks.  Mag’re  & Lugano 

Lake  Como 

Bergamo 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice 

Venice,  Chioggia 

Ravenna 

Bologna 

Milan 

Milan 

St.  Gothard  Pass  

Furka  Pass 

Tete  Noire 

To  Chamoni.v 

Chamoni.x 

Chamonix 

Geneva 

To  Turin 

Turin 

Genoa 

Pisa 

The  Eastern  Riviera. . 
The  Western  Riviera . . 
Monaco,  Monte  Carlo.. 
The  Corniche  Drive.. . 

Marseilles 

I -Arles,  Nimes 

Pont  du  Gard 

Carcassonne 

Lourdes 

Gavernie 

Pau 

.Angouleme 

Tours 

Loches 

.Amboise,  Blois 

Chartres 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Rouen 

Caen 

Cherbourg  (.sail) 

Due  in  N.  Y.  Sept.  6.  . 


Tour  J. 

87  I>ays,  *690. 

Tour  L. 

74  Days,  »590. 

Bernese  Oberland 

Bernese  Oberland 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet 

Zermatt,  Gornergrat... 

Zermatt,  Gornergrat... 

Lks.  Mag’re  & Lugano 

Lks.  Mag’re  & Lugano 

Venice.  Chioggia 

\'enice,  Chioggia 

St.  Gothard  Pass 

St.  Gothard  Pass 

Pisa 

d'he  Eastern  Riyiera... 

Rome 

Fhe  Western  Riviera.  . 

To  Capri,  Capri 

-Monaco,  Monte  Carlo. 

Sorrento 

'Phe  Corniche  Ijrive..  . 

.Amahi  Salerno 

Carcassonne 

Palermo,  Monreale... . 

Pau 

Selinunto,  Girgenti. . . . 

Loches 

Naples  (sail) 

Due  in  N.  Y.  Aug.  30. . 

Paris 

London 

London 

Due  in  N.  Y.  Sept.  1 2 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac 
AND  Photographer’s  Daily  Companion. 
1905.  Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.  R.  P.  S. 
London,  Henry  Greenwood  & Co.  New 
York,  G.  Gennert. 

Bulkier  than  ever  before,  this  admirable  collec- 
tion of  practical  articles  and  still  more  practical 
advertisements  comes  once  more  to  our  desk. 
As  we  place  it  among  its  portly  companions  and 
predecessors,  the  shelf  groans,  and  we  call  the 
janitor  to  shore  up  the  bookcase,  and  wonder 
what  we  shall  do  when  the  next  one  comes.  Seri- 
ously, the  book  is  a valuable  addition  to  any 
photographer’s  library.  It  contains  a wealth  of 
practical  articles,  and  a mass  of  tables  and  formulas 
which  have  long  been  regarded  as  standard.  The 
book  may  be  had  from  any  stock  dealer  in  the 
United  States. 

Photograms  of  the  Year  1904.  London, 
Dawbarn  & Ward.  New  York,  Tennant 
& Ward. 

This  annual  fills  a place  which  no  other  book 
in  English  does,  in  giving  a review  of  the  prin- 
cipal fields  of  artistic  photographic  endeavor  of 
the  year,  and  a magnificent  choice  of  pictures 
from  all  schools  and  countries,  fully  representing 
the  best  work  of  the  year  of  all  schools.  The 
aim  of  the  editors  is  each  year  to  bring  some  new 
group  of  earnest  workers  into  the  field  of  inter- 
national knowledge,  and  they  reach  out  into  all 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth  in  this  endeavor.  The 
quality  of  the  reproductions  is  very  high,  and  the 
book  is  a most  valuable  companion  for  the  serious 
student  of  photographic  art. 

Die  Photograpiiische  Kunst  im  Jahre  1904. 
Dritter  Jahrgang.  Herausgegeben  von  F. 
Matthies-Masuren.  Verlag  von  W’ilhelm 
Knapp,  Plalle  a.  S. 

Surjiassing  in  size  of  page,  quality  of  reproduc- 
tions, and  excellence  of  typography  any  year  book 
published,  this  is  the  nc  plus  ultra  of  photographic 
annuals.  The  publishers  and  editors  seem  to  be 
able  to  command  any  picture  which  they  desire, 
and  there  is  no  school  or  prominent  grouj)  of 
workers  in  Europe  which  is  not  represented  by 
the  best  and  newest  work  of  its  most  talented 
workers.  This  book  contains  the  most  representa- 
tive collection  of  artistic  photography  that  we  have 
yet  seen,  and  is  well  worth  the  ])rice  of  8 marks, 
even  though  the  text  is  in  German. 

Die  Bildmassige  Photographie.  Erstes  Ileft, 
1904.  Landschaften.  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle 

a.  S. 

This  is  essentially  the  same  work  as  “Fotografie 
als  Kunst,”  previously  reviewed  by  us,  save  tliat 
the  text  is  in  German  instead  of  in  Dutch.  It 
is  the  first  number  of  a quarterly  periodical.  The 


second  number,  soon  to  be  issued,  will  be  devoted 
to  portrait  photography,  and  will  contain  the  work 
of  some  of  the  best  European  and  American 
photographers.  Single  copies  cost  5.50  marks, 
and  the  yearly  subscription  is  16  marks. 

The  Lens  and  Brush  Club  of  Boston  will 
hold  a loan  exhibition  of  the  finest  portrait  and 
landscape  photography  obtainable,  extending  from 
April  24  to  May  20.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  to  conduct  this  exhibition  on  similar 
lines  to  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  London.  Already  many  of 
the  leading  professional  and  amateur  workers  of  the 
country  have  promised  their  support,  and  every- 
thing now  indicates  an  exhibition  of  exceptional 
artistic  excellence.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
this  exhibition  is  composed  of  Morris  Burke 
Parkinson,  chairman,  Charles  W.  Hearn,  secretary, 
J.  H.  Garo,  E.  L.  Byrd,  James  Stuart  Campton, 
and  Day  Baker. 

Professional  and  amateur  workers  who  desire 
to  exhibit  can  obtain  all  information  by  addressing 
the  secretary  of  the  committee,  Charles  W.  Hearn, 
394  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

Hints  on  the  Use  of  the  Royle  Lining 
Beveler.  John  Royle  & Sons,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

This  is  another  of  the  pleasing  little  books 
issued  by  this  firm  to  explain  the  principles  and 
methods  of  operation  of  their  machines.  It  is  at- 
tractively printed  and  illustrated  with  specimens 
of  the  work  done  by  the  machine.  It  will  be  sent 
free  on  request  to  any  one  interested  in  photo- 
engraving machinery,  as  will  any  other  literature 
published  by  the  firm. 

The  teaching  of  photography  by  means  of  mail 
criticism  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  This  affords 
a simple  and  scientific  method  whereby  those  liv- 
ing in  small  places  can  receive  instruction  as  good 
as  that  obtainable  by  those  who  live  in  the  metrop- 
olis. Alilton  Waide  has  formed  a correspondence 
school  for  the  teaching  of  his  “One  Man  Method,” 
and  offers  to  every  one  interested  in  photography, 
be  he  professional,  amateur,  or  beginner,  a free 
jirospectus  for  a postal.  If  you  are  interested  in 
improving  your  work,  and  want  sound  and  help- 
ful constructive  criticism,  write  for  the  prospectus. 
If  you  are  a professional,  and  find  it  hard  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  write  and  find  out  about  the 
“One  Man  Method.” 

The  Boston  Camera  Club  will  exhibit  a fifty- 
frame  exhibition  from  the  American  Federation 
of  Photographic  Societies  at  its  rooms  at  50  Brom- 
licld  Street,  Boston,  Alass.,  from  March  i to  ii 
inclusive,  and  an  exchange  exhibition  from  the 
Portland  Camera  Club  from  March  15  to  25  inclu- 
sive. Both  exhibitions  will  be  ojren  to  the  public. 
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HISTORICAL  RECORD  WORK 
Paul  Revere’s  Ride 


THOMAS  HARRISON  CUMMINGS 


Do  you  know  who  was  the  man  who  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  Boston  State  House?  He  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  of  the  “Tea-party”  that  de- 
stroyed the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor  in  November, 
1774.  He  was  one  of  the  thirty  “North  End” 
young  men  who  formed  a secret  society  directly 
afterward,  and  patrolled  the  streets  of  Boston  for 
the  purpose  of  noting  the  movements  of  the  English 
troops  and  detecting  the  designs  of  the  Tories.  He 
was  the  young  patriot  who  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  come  April  nineteenth,  carried  that  fate- 
ful and  memorable  message  from  Boston  through 
every  Middlesex  village  and  farm,  and  arouserl  the 
men  who  the  next  morning  struck  the  first  blow 
for  liberty.  He  is  the  man  whose  name  shall 
gleam  forever  like  a jewel  amid  Longfellow’s 
exquisite  word  setting. 

Paul  Revere!  Ah,  the  most  sluggish  blood  must 
stir  when  that  name  is  heard  and  the  picture  of 
Paul  Revere’s  ride  rises  before  the  mental  vision. 
It  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  simple  and  most  dra- 
matic incidents  of  the  Revolution.  Said  Paul  Revere 
to  his  trusty  friend : — 

“If  the  British  march 
By  the  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night. 

Hang  a lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 
Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a signal  light, — 

One,  if  by  land,  and  two,  if  by  sea; 

And  I on  the  oj)posite  shore  will  be, 

Ready  to  ride  and  s])read  the  alarm.” 

With  a fervent  hand  clasp,  and  a “God  speed!” 
the  two  parted,  — Paul  Revere  to  row  silently 
across  to  Charlestown  shore,  under  the  very  ])row 
of  the  British  man-of-war,  the  “Somerset,”  — 

phantom  ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 
Across  the  moon  like  a prison  bar,” 

while  his  friend  loitered  and  lingered  about  the 
streets,  listening  and  watching  till  at  last  he  heard 
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INTERIOR  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH 


“'fhe  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiers, 

Marching  down  to  their  lioats  on  the  shore.” 

There  is  no  loitering  then.  Swiftly  he  speeds 
away  to  the  signal  post. 

“He  climbed  the  tower  of  the  old  North  Church, 
By  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stealthy  tread, 

'I'o  the  belfry  chamber  overhead, — . . . 

By  the  trembling  ladder,  steep  and  tall. 

To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall.” 

What  strange,  tumultuous  feelings  must 
have  moved  him  as  he  paused 

“d’o  listen  and  look  down 
A moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town. 

“Beneath  in  the  churchyard  lay  the  dead. 

In  their  night-encamj)ment  on  the  hill, 

\\’ra])])cd  in  silence  so  deep  and  still 
'That  he  could  hear,  like  a senliners  tread, 
d'he  watchful  night-wind,  as  it  went 
Creeping  along  from  tent  to  tent, 

.And  seeming  to  whi.sper  ‘All  is  well!’ 

A moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 


Of  the  place  and  the  hour,  and  the  secret  dread 
Of  the  lonely  belfry  and  the  dead; 

For  suddenly  all  this  thoughts  are  bent 
On  a shadowy  something  far  away, — 

A line  of  black  that  bends  and  floats 
On  the  rising  tide,  like  a bridge  of  boats.” 

On  the  opposite  shore  Paul  Revere,  booted 
and  spurred  for  his  midnight  ride,  paced  to 
and  fro,  and  watched  with  eager  search,  — 

“The  belfry  tower  of  the  old  North  Church, 

As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill, 

T>onely  and  spectral,  and  somber  and  still. 

And  lo!  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry’s  height 
A glimmer,  and  then  a gleam  of  light! 

He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bridle  he  turns. 
But  lingers,  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 
A second  lamp  in  the  belfry  burns.” 

And  now  what  happens?  Why  nothing 
but  — 

“A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a village  street, 

A shaiie  in  the  moonlight,  a bulk  in  the  dark. 
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And  beneath,  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a 
spark 

Struck  out  by  a steed  Hying  fearless  and  fleet ; 
That  was  all!  and  yet  through  the  gloom  and 
the  light 

The  fate  of  a nation  was  riding  that  night.” 

Listen!  Do  you  not  in  fancy  hear  the 
hurrying  hoofs  of  that  gallant  steed  as  they 
fall,  “now  soft  on  the  sand,  and  loud  on  the 
ledge”? 

“So  through  the  night  rode  Raul  Revere, 

And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of  alarm 
To  every  Middlese.x  village  and  farm,  — 

A cry  of  defiance,  and  not  of  fear, 

A voice  in  the  darkness,  a knock  at  the  door. 
And  a word  that  shall  echo  forevermore! 

For,  borne  on  the  night  wind  of  the  Past 
Through  all  our  history  to  the  last. 

In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need. 
The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 
The  hurrying  hoof-beats  of  that  steed. 

And  the  midnight  message  of  Paul  Revere.” 

Such  is  the  story  as  told  by  the  poet  Long- 
fellow in  his  celebrated  poem,  “The  ATidnight 


Ride  of  Paul  Revere,”  written  over  forty 
years  ago.  Adeanwhilc  the  hand  of  time  has 
since  ruthlessly  been  at  work  and  changes 
have  taken  place.  Many  of  the  landmarks 
connecting  us  with  Paul  Revere’s  time  and  his 
famous  achievement  have  been  obliterated. 
But,  as  showing  the  value  of  photography  as 
applied  to  the  preservation  of  historical  rec- 
ords, we  have  reproduced  in  this  issue  some 
photographs  recently  deposited  in  our  archives 
by  Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French,  a member  of  the 
National  Historic  Picture  Guild.  They  illus- 
trate all  that  now  remains  of  that  fii-st  overt 
act  of  the  Revolution  that  led  to  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  colonies. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  birth- 
place of  Paul  Revere,  Nos.  19  and  21  North 
Square,  Boston.  It  stands,  as  the  picture 
shows,  surroundeil  by  houses  of  more  recent 
date,  and  is  a quaint  example  of  prerevolu- 
tionary architecture  with  a projecting  second 
story.  In  its  upper  windows  were  displayed 
on  the  night  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
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Boston  Massacre  illuminated  jnctures  with 
allegorical  designs  of  the  tragic  event  which 
the  historian  says  “struck  the  sj)ectators  with 
solemn  silence.” 

The  oldest  church  building  in  Boston  is 
Christ  Church,  built  in  1723.  It  adjoins  the 
famous  Copp’s  Hill  Burying  Ground,  which 
dates  from  1660.  I’he  church  tower  is,  per- 
haps,  the  most  interesting  point  to  us,  as  it  was 
in  this  tower  the  lanterns  were  hung  on  the 
eventful  night.  'Fhe  present  steeple  is  not  the 
original  one,  which  was  blown  down  in  a gale  in 
1804,  but  is  an  exact  rcjdicaof  the  original  made 
by  the  architect  Bulfinch.  The  interior,  as  the 
picture  shows,  contains  the  ancient  decora- 
tions and  ap])ointments  which  have  remained 
practically  unchanged  to  our  day.  7'hc  old- 
fashioned  straight-back  ])ews,  the  deep  win- 


dow seats,  the  mural  ornaments  are  there 
still  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Paul  Revere. 
Some  confusion  exists  regarding  the  identity 
of  this  church  as  the  old  North  Church  of 
Paul  Revere  fame.  Though  named  Christ 
Church,  it  was  popularly  known  as  the  North 
Church  in  Revolutionary  days,  and  it  was 
the  sexton  of  this  church,  Robert  Newman, 
who  received  the  signal  and  actually  hung 
the  lanterns  in  the  church  tower.  His  house, 
built  in  1722,  was  still  standing  up  to  within 
a very  short  time,  when  the  onward  march  of 
events  forced  it  to  give  way  to  a more  modern 
structure. 

The  route  taken  by  Paul  Revere  was  along 
the  old  Medford  road,  and  one  of  the  first 
houses  he  reached  in  Medford  was  the  Porter 
House,  built  in  1725,  a picture  of  which  is 
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given  herewith.  After  arousing  the  inmates, 
he  pushed  forward  to  Lexington,  where  he 
drew  up  his  horse  in  front  of  the  Hancock- 
Clarke  house,  near  Lexington  Common,  where 
the  minute  men  made  their  hrst  stand  before 
the  British  Regulars.  Here  John  Hancock 
and  Samuel  Adams  were  sleeping.  They  had 
just  time  to  reach  a hill  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
when  the  firing  began,  and  Adr.  Adams  ex- 
claimed to  Hancock:  “What  a glorious 

morning  for  America!”  The  Lexington  His- 
torical Society  has  recently  purchased  this 
house,  and  has  set  about  preserving  it.  Mr. 
French’s  picture  will  preserve  it  for  historical 
record  purposes  for  all  time.  The  value  of 
this  kind  of  work  which  Mr.  French  has  done 
in  these  photographs  is  practically  without 
price  for  the  future  historian.  No  pen  pic- 
ture, however  eloquently  drawn,  can  ever  equal 
a photograph  for  accuracy  and  detail  of  state- 
ment. Its  general  adoption  throughout  the 
country  would  revolutionize  historical  methods 
and  lead  the  way  to  a better  preservation  of 
historical  data  for  the  future. 

It  is  this  kind  of  service  that  the  National 
Historic  Picture  Guild  is  seeking  to  organize 


throughout  the  United  States.  In  every  local- 
ity there  is  some  spot  or  some  building  con- 
nected with  its  early  history,  the  memory  of 
which  deserves  to  l:ie  kept  alive,  yet  is  fast 
disappearing.  How  to  preserve  it  for  posterity 
is  the  problem.  And  the  “art  that  secureth 
the  shadow  ere  the  substance  vanisheth”  is, 
we  submit,  the  best  solution  thus  far  offered 
for  the  problem.  Public-spirited  citizens 
everywhere  should  contribute  to  this  work, 
amateur  and  professional  photographers  alike. 
The  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington  has 
become  the  national  depository  of  our  pic- 
ture archives,  and  any  one  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Guild  by  sending  in  his  name 
and  address  to  us\nd  contributing  a picture  of 
historical  value  to  the  collection.  The  Charter 
list  of  five  hundred  names  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion,  but  there  is  still  a chance  left 
for  you,  dear  reader,  to  have  your  name  in- 
scribed upon  the  roll  of  honor.  When  the 
great  roster  is  complete,  we  shall  perfect  and 
systematize  the  work  of  embodying  in  per- 
manent photographic  form  scenes  and  places 
worthy  to  be  commemorated  in  our  country’s 
liistory. 
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ONE  MORNING 

A Tramp  a field — and  Some  Observations  as  to  the  Relation  of  Weather  and 

Subject 

M.  P.  HOPKINS 

Going  foraging  for  jiictures,  are  you?  Don’t  think  much  of  the  day?  Why,  it’s  just  right 
for  lots  of  suljjects.  Weather  make  any  difference?  Well,  I should  say  so.  Hazy  light  like  to- 
day won’t  do  at  all  for  some  kinds  of  views.  Of  course,  if  you’re  going  on  a “plate-wasting 
expedition,”  you  flon’t  mind.  In  that  case  you  might  as  well  shoot  them  off  in  the  back  yard 
and  then  you  can  take  a walk  without  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  camera  and  tripod. 

Joking  aside,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  average  amateur  (who’s  an  odd  sort  of  crea- 
ture in  more  ways  than  one)  generally  goes  out  about  as  ill-prepared  for  success  as  though  he 
took  pains  to  do  the  wrong  thing  and  to  choose  the  wrong  subject? 

It’s  really  so.  The  thought  that  all  suljjects  do  not  appear  to  equal  advantage  in  the  same 
light  has  jjrobably  occurred  to  him ; but  he  waves  it  aside  and  jjroceeds  to  make  seashore  exposures 
at  high  noon  on  cloudless  days,  and  selects  dull,  cloudy  days  for  his  tree-dotted  landscapes. 

Let’s  reason  it  out — while  you’re  getting  the  camera  ready.  I’ll  warrant  the  time  will  be 
well  spent,  for  economy  in  plates  will  be  the  result.  Where  shall  we  go?  Why,  you’ve  been 
wanting  for  some  time  to  get  to  Smith’s  Pond  over  on  the  north  side  of  town,  where  Miss  Den- 
ni.son  got  such  line  views.  To-day’s  hazy  sun  will  help  you,  because  it  will  probably  be  dull 
and  bright  by  turns  and  you  can  choose  your  time. 

Ready?  Yes,  but  suppose  we  first  pose  your  pointer  dog  against  his  dog-house  and  with 
the  fruit  trees  in  the  garden  as  background.  Give  him  a bone  and  he’ll  lie  down  and  keep 
quiet  long  enough.  Just  enough  shadow  to  make  good  contrasts  without  overdoing  the  thing. 
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Done?  All  right,  let’s  go  to  the  trolley  by  way  of  the  church.  You’ve  wanted  a jihoto- 
graph  of  that  for  months,  and  to-day’s  light  is  good  for  it.  Here  we  arc.  Set  up  your  camera 
so  the  hazy  sunlight  will  show  on  the  front  of  the  buihling  and  that  will  leave  the  side  in  shadow. 
Buildings  always  look  better  that  way.  Detail  in  both  light  and  shade,  too,  on  such  a day  as 
this. 

\es,  there  is  a lot  of  traffic  this  morning,  but  you  needn’t  wait  till  another  day;  it  would 
probably  be  the  same  then.  Stop  your  lens  way  down  — F.  64  will  rlo;  yes,  that’s  U.  S.  256  — 
and  give  exposure  accordingly,  d'hen  your  passing  vehicles  won’t  show,  nor  tlic  pedestrians 
either.  There!  Xow  you  have  it  right.  Let  ’er  go! 

Got  it Well,  here  comes  the  trolley  for  the  park.  That  will  take  us  near  the  pond.  Better 
stop  at  Prospect  avenue  corner.^  I wouldn’t.  Not  bright  enough  for  snap-shot  street  scenes 
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like  that.  Most  all  sun,  and  only  now  and  then  a patch  of  shade  there,  you  know;  so  you  need 
the  contrast  a bright  sun  gives. 

Well,  here  we  are  at  the  pond.  Now  fire  away.  Don’t  try  to  get  the  whole  pond  in  the 
jiicturc,  unless  you’re  going  to  have  an  enlargement  made  from  the  negative.  Get  nearer. 

“ A little  farm  well  tilled. 

And  a loving  wife,  well  drilled. 

And  an  ‘ortho’  plate  well  filled,” 

you  know  — if  we  may  follow  the  poet,  — a bit  modernized.  Get  one  end  of  the  pond  on  your 
ground  glass,  with  that  knoll  just  to  the  right  of  the  center.  Figure  it  by  the  lines  on  your  glass. 
Haven’t  got  any?  Why,  you  can  do  such  composing  in  half  the  time  if  your  screen  is  ruled. 
How?  Why,  with  a pencil  on  the  ground  side  — and  then  be  sure  to  put  the  smooth  side 
out,  so  you  won’t  “smooch”  it  while  focusing.  Do  the  best  you  can  without  it  for  to-day.  Let 
that  clump  of  trees  fill  the  other  side  of  the  plate.  Cut  it  in  two.  Then  it  will  look  like  a bit 
of  woodland  instead  of  a scattering  group  of  trees.  Here’s  the  old  raft  the  boys  use  to  pick 
pond  lilies.  Some  months  yet  before  the  lilies  are  due,  so  we’ll  shove  her  out  into  the  pond 
to  break’ the  stiffness  of  the  water.  Now  try  it.  Better?  I thought  so.  You’ll  have  to  cut 
down  that  bit  of  underbrush  with  your  pocketknife  or  it  will  bob  up  in  your  foreground,  out  of 
focus.  Now’s  your  time.  The  rijiples  made  by  the  raft  have  nearly  ceased.  Just  enough  to 
liven  up  the  picture. 
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What  shall  we  do  now?  Walk  to  the  knoll  and  get  a view  of  town?  I wouldn’t  do  it  till 
we  have  more  sun.  You  want  the  sun  and  shade  pretty  nearly  ec[ual  in  such  a picture,  and  you  can 
get  a clearer  focus  when  the  sun  is  bright.  You’d  have  to  have  it  enlarged,  anyway,  to  get  any 
detail,  and  enlarging  terribly  e.xaggerates  mistakes  in  focusing. 

There’s  a pretty  possibility  for  a picture  over  there  in  the  woods  to  the  left.  Too  dark? 
Well,  it  is  a close  bit  of  woods,  but  we’ll  do  better  than  in  bright  sunlight.  Besides,  the  sun  is 
coming  out  a bit  brighter  now. 

Make  a try  for  the  woodland  against  the  sun.  In  this  spring  weather  the  half  leaved  limbs 
look  well  against  a bright  sky.  Don’t  have  the  sun  appear  on  the  ground  glass,  though,  if  you 
want  an  even-printing  negative. 

Stop  pretty  well  down,  becau.se  you  want  to  get  the  near-by  trees  in  focus  as  well  as  the 
farther  ones.  Focus  on  the  old  stump  out  there  in  the  middle  distance.  Got  it?  Well,  now 
rack  out  your  bellows  just  a trille  — out,  that  means  from  you.  It  will  tend  to  diffuse  the  lighting 
a little  and  yet  bring  the  foreground  in  better  focus  than  the  distance.  That’s  the  way  the  eye 
sees  things  and  the  haze  helps  the  effect.  No,  you  won’t  get  an  “ im])ressionistic”  ])icture.  To 
do  that  you’d  want  to  “fuzz”  it  all  up  till  the  leaves  looked  like  round  globules  of  something 
or  other.  As  long  as  you  can  tell,  without  a title,  what  a j)icture  represents,  you  can ’t  be  reproached 
as  an  impressionist. 
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Better  lie  getting  home;  near  dinner  time.  Bless  me,  it  is,  already. 

Been  slow?  Not  a bit  of  it.  Started  at  a quarter  ]>ast  ten  to  shoot  the  dog,  and  now  it  is 
just  two  hours  later.  That’s  good  time  for — let’s  see;  the  dog,  one;  the  church,  two;  the  pond, 
three;  and  this  la.st  one,  four.  Probably  every  one  of  the  four  will  turn  out  well.  That’s  better 
than  shooting  a dozen  at  haphazard  — not  to  mention  the  time  saved  in  developing  the  bad  plates. 

Got  an  engagement  at  three,  you  say?  Well,  that’ll  give  you  time  to  get  that  interior  — 
the  library  and  hall,  and  looking  across  into  the  reception  room,  you  know.  When?  Why, 
right  after  luncheon.  No,  thanks,  I can’t  stop  with  you.  A little  pointer  on  the  interior?  Cer- 
tainly, all  I know  on  the  subject,  if  it  will  help  you.  Here’s  our  car.  I’ll  tell  you  about  it  while 
we’re  riding  back. 

Put  your  wide-angle  lens  in  the  camera,  and  stop  down  to,  say,  your  U.S.  i6  or  32  — not 
beyond  32;  you’ll  make  it  too  slow  if  you  do.  Try  diffusing  the  image  a little  there,  too  — a 
very  little.  Then  you  can’t  count  the  tly-specks  on  the  mirror  in  the  farther  room. 

Obliged  to  me  for  some  more  points?  Not  a bit  of  it.  Fad  of  mine,  this  choosing  light  for 
subject,  you  know.  By  the  way,  ])Ut  your  trijiod  up  full  height  when  you  do  that  interior.  Wide- 
angle  lenses  play  pranks  with  lines  in  the  floor  and  ceiling,  and  it’s  better  to  include  too  much 
ceiling  than  too  much  lloor. 

When  you  get  some  moving  figures,  you’ll  want  bright  sunlight;  but  don’t  try  to  take  them 
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nearer  than  twenty  times  your  lens  focus;  that’ll  be  about  fifteen  feet  from  your  eiglit-and-a- 
half-inch  lens. 

Landscapes  against  the  sun,  where  they’re  most  all  sun,  and  little  brook  scenes  and  tiny 
cascades,  — they  all  want  plenty  of  sun,  else  the  water  will  look  as  though  it  had  been  frozen. 
Portraits  indoors  need  sunny  days,  too.  Will  I come  over  and  take  one  for  you?  Certainly. 
Telephone  me  any  sunny  day,  and  I’ll  tell  you  if  I can  get  away. 

I know  it’s  against  all  rules  to  take  portraits  near  a south  window  with  the  sun  shining 
in,  but  that’s  my  way;  pretty  fair  luck  at  it,  too.  Photographic  rules  are  pretty  well  turned 
topsy-turvy  nowadays,  anyhow,  so  my  breaking  this  one  won’t  count.  Yes,  the  brighter  the 
sun  the  better,  within  reasonable  limits.  I tack  thin  muslin  over  the  whole  window  casing; 
if  it’s  very  bright,  1 use  a sheet.  Then  T hang  another  sheet  or  some  very  white  paper  on  a 
folding  screen  to  reflect  some  light  toward  the  dark  side  of  the  face,  and  there  you  are! 

Background?  I use  an  old  gray  shawl  most  of  the  time;  hang  it  just  out  of  focus,  you 
know.  A wide  window  shade  of  buff  holland  or  “opaque”  makes  a good  screen;  so  does  a 
piece  of  Turkey  red,  if  your  sitter  has  light  hair  and  complexion.  The  Rembrandt  backgrounds 
which  you  can  buy  for  a dollar  are  good,  too;  only  I never  bought  one,  thus  far. 

d'akes  too  long  an  exposure?  Nonsense.  What  do  you  call  too  long?  d’en  or  twelve 
seconflsl  Well,  I should  say  so.  I can  do  all  I want  in  a couple  of  seconds  with  good  light. 
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I’ve  made  the  exposure  as  short  as  a quarter  second  in  early  December  — no  snow  on  the  ground, 
either.  I was  taking  a portrait  of  a baby  in  a high  chair,  and  the  result  was  quite  acceptable. 

Underexposed?  Yes,  it  was.  Probably  two  seconds  would  have  been  nearer  and  four 
seconds  better  yet;  but  calling  four  seconds  about  right,  I figured  that  the  plate  had  about  one 
fifteenth  its  correct  exposure.  Stop?  Oh,  F.  ii;  that’s  your  U.  S.  8.  I’d  have  used  a larger 
opening  but  the  shutter  I have  doesn’t  provide  for  any.  Development?  Oh,  yes;  got  to  be 
careful.  Nothing  really  hard  about  it,  though.  I put  the  plate  in  a tray  of  half-strength  de- 
veloper till  the  first  api^earance  of  the  image.  As  soon  as  I could  see  the  plate  darken,  I took 
it  out  of  the  developer,  and  without  rinsing  it  laid  it  in  a tray  of  clear  water  in  which  I had 
dissolved  a few  grains  of  sodium  sulphite  and  sodium  carbonate,  to  make  the  water  alkaline. 
I left  it  there  five  minutes,  and  tlien  I put  it  back  in  the  half-strength  developer  again,  for  one 
minute.  And  so  I alternated  the  plate  lietween  the  two  trays;  five  minutes  in  the  water  for 
every  minute  in  lire  developer,  until  I got  the  detail  well  out,  and  then  I poured  some  normal 
strengtli  developer  into  a tray  and  put  tlie  plate  in  it  for  twenty  seconds.  That  brought  the 
density  to  the  point  where  I wanted  it;  the  ideal  negative  is  not  too  dense.  I might  have  left 
it  a minute  or  even  two  if  it  had  been  in  the  water  all  the  time,  instead  of  alternating  to  the 
half-strength  developer.  But  tliat  half-strength  scheme,  alternating  with  a water  bath  for  five 
times  the  immersion  in  the  former,  — that,  I believe,  is  my  own  idea. 

You’ll  get  more  brilliant  negatives  if  you  cover  up  your  trays  during  development,  especially 
if  you  use  color-sensitive  plates,  as  I hope  you  do.  Stand  your  dark-room  lamp  so  that  the  light 
will  shine  to  your  left  or  right  instead  of  straight  in  front;  then  the  plates  will  be  less  likely  to 
fog.  Hold  them  close  to  the  lamp  for  examining  for  detail,  but  get  them  back  into  the  covered 
tray  as  soon  as  jiossible. 

About  cloufl  effects?  Oh,  yes,  I’m  a warm  admirer  of  them.  Any  new  ideas  about  them? 
Well,  I’ve  experimented  along  a few  lines—  but  here’s  my  corner!  Have  to  leave  you  to  go 
the  rest  of  the  way  free  from  my  enthusiasm  about  a subject  in  which  you  may  not  feel  as  much 
interest  as  I.  No?  Well,  it’s  kind  of  you  to  say  so.  You  see  I imagine  everybody  is  willing 
to  go  into  the  subject  and  get  something  more  than  a smattering  of  what’s  to  be  done.  Some- 
times I don’t  know  enough  to  stop  when  I once  get  started.  What?  Yes;  be  home  all  the  evening. 
Come  over  and  I ’ll  show  you  some  of  my  cloud  pictures  and  tell  you  how  I made  them.  Good-bye. 
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Fourth  Paper  — Development 

I . W hat  is  Develo pment?  — After  the  sensitive  plate  has  been 
exposed  in  the  camera  to  the  action  of  light,  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  silver  salts  with  which  it  is  coated  is  in- 
visible. So  far  as  the  eye  can  tell,  the  exposed  plate  does  not 
differ  from  one  which  has  never  been  acted  upon  by  the  light. 
In  order  to  bring  out  the  latent  image  resulting  from  exposure, 
the  plate  is  placed  in  a solution  called  the  “ developer.”  This 
acts  upon  it  in  such  a way  as  to  reduce  the  silver  salts  to  metal- 
lic silver,  thus  forming  a dark  deposit  of  varying  degrees  of 
opacity  according  to  the  varying  intensities  of  the  light  reilccted 
from  different  portions  of  the  object  photographed.  Where  the 
object  showed  strong  lighting,  the  plate  is  covered  with  a black 
de]Josit;  medium  lighting  is  represented  by  a gray  deposit,  while- 
deep  shadows  and  dark  portions  are  represented  by  almost  un- 
changed film.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  colors  are  reversed; 
the  whites  in  nature  are  black  on  the  plate  and  the  blacks  are 
white.  This  is  the  reason  for  calling  the  developed  plate  a negative.  The  print  made  from  a neg- 
ative is  called  a “ positive  ” because  the  color  values  are  reversed  again  to  their  proper  order. 

2.  Composition  oj  a Developer.  — Developers  arc  easily  adjustable  in  strength  and  ac- 
tivity to  the  requirements  of  different  conditions,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  worker  should  under- 
stand the  composition  of  his  developing  solution  in  order  to  use  it  intelligently.  In  every  devel- 
oper there  are  five  important  constitutents  which  have  a definite  work  to  perform.  They  arc 
taken  up  separately  in  the  five  paragraphs  which  follow. 

3.  Reducer.  — The  developing  agent  itself,  such  as  pyrogallol,  hydrochinon,  metol, 
eikonogen,  or  a mixture  of  any  of  such  agents,  is  called  the  “reducer”  because  it  brings  out  or 
blackens  the  invisible  image  by  reducing  it  to  metallic  silver  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light 
action  on  each  part  of  the  plate. 

4.  Accelerator.  — The  usefulness  of  ]iyro,  in  common  with  all  the  other  developers,  depends 
upon  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  which  makes  it  a reducer  of  the  silver  salts.  The  addition  of  an 
alkali  to  it  increases  its  greed  for  oxygen  and  hastens  the  reducing  action.  A solution  of  pyro 
alone  will  develop  a plate,  but  the  action  is  too  slow  to  be  practicable,  and  an  alkali  must  be 
added.  The  amount  of  alkali  adflcfl  controls  the  speed  of  the  devclo])cr,  which  can  thus  be 
adjusted  to  suit  the  worker.  Such  an  alkali  is  called  the  “accelerator”  l)ecause  it  hastens  the 
action  of  the  developer.  Sodium  and  potassium  carbonate  arc  the  alkalies  most  used  for  this 
purpose. 

5.  Restrainer.  — A restrainer  is  a sulistancc  which  has  the  ])ower  to  retard  or  hold  back 
the  action  of  the  developer.  The  restrainer  most  used  is  potassium  liromide.  d'he  reason 
why  it  restrains  the  action  of  pyro  is  because  potassium  bromide  reacts  with  the  reduced  silver 
to  again  form  silver  bromide,  and  the  work  must  be  done  over  again.  The  rcstrainer  is  generally 
in  a separate  solution  and  need  not  be  used  except  in  cases  of  ovcrcx]X)surc.  Every  pliotographer 
should  have  in  his  dark  room  a ten  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  bromide.  Prepare  it  as  follows; 
Dissolve  45.5  grains  of  the  salt  in  9 ounces  of  water,  and  then  adfl  enough  water  to  make  ro 
ounces  of  solution. 

6.  Preservative.  — A preservative  is  something  which  protects  the  reducer  from  outside 
influence  and  allows  it  to  do  its  work.  Pyro  absorbs  oxygen  very  rapidly,  turning  first  yellow, 
then  brown,  and  finally  black,  in  which  state  it  is  useless  in  photograj)hy.  Sodium  sulphite 
also  has  a greed  for  oxygen  and  is  the  most  used  of  all  preservatives.  When  added  to  the  developer 
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it  acts  as  aii  al:)Sorbent  of  free  oxygen,  thus  preserving  the  pyro  from  oxidation,  and  preventing 
the  consequent  staining  of  the  developer  and  him.  Sodium  sulphite  is  often  correctly  called 
the  ‘‘stain  preventative,”  for  the  color  of  the  hnished  negative  can  be  controlled  by  the  amount 
of  sulphite  used.  Developers  containing  a large  proportion  of  sulphite  give  pure  black 
and  gray  negatives,  wliile  those  having  a small  quantity  give  negatives  of  a yellowish  or  brownish 
tinge.  By  increasing  or  decreasing  the  amount  of  suljihite  the  color  of  the  negative  can  be  con- 
trolled to  suit  the  worker.  Pyro  and  hydrochinon,  which  have  an  extreme  tendency  to  oxidize 
when  made  up  in  bulk,  usually  have  some  acid  as  an  additional  preservative.  Oxalic  and  sul- 
phuric are  the  acids  most  used  for  this  ]>urpose. 

7.  Solvent.  — The  last  constituent  is  the  solvent  — water.  This  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  generally  gets.  Many  troubles  in  development  are  the  result  of  impurities  and  organic 
matter  in  river  and  spring  water,  or  of  particles  of  iron  from  the  pipes  in  cities.  The  water 
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used  for  developers  should  be  boiled  and  filtered,  or  better,  use  distilled  water  if  possible. 

8.  Making  the  Developer.  — With  this  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  the  chemicals  used 
the  worker  should  be  able  to  compound  the  following  developer  and  .use  it  understandingly. 
It  is  a formula  which  has  been  found  satisfactory  for  most  of  the  ordinary  plates  on  the  market. 
Mix  the  solutions  in  the  order  given  and  put  each  in  a well-stoppered  bottle  until  wanted.  Be 
sure  that  the  oxalic  acid  is  thoroughly  dissolved  before  adding  the  pyro.  It  will  be  advisable 
to  make  the  solutions  of  sulphite  and  carbonate  by  hydrometer  test  as  weight  is  not  always  accurate, 
owing  to  the  varying  purity  of  the  chemicals  and  the  varying  strength  of  the  different  brands. 
The  carbonate  solution  should  test  40,  and  the  sulphite  60.  Hydrometers  are  not  expensive, 
and  will  insure  correct  compounding  of  the  developer.  Directions  accompany  each  hydrometer. 

Pyro  Developer.  Stock  solution  No.  i;  water,  16  ounces;  oxalic  acid,  12  grains;  pyro, 
I ounce.  Stock  solution  No.  2:  water,  16  ounces;  sodium  carbonate  crystals,  4 ounces.  Stock 
solution  No.  3;  water,  16  ounces;  sodium  sulphite  crystals,  4 ounces. 

9.  Preparing  jor  Development.  — Every  beginner  should  adopt  a system  in  liis  work  and 
he  will  soon  learn  to  follow  the  routine  with  mechanical  precision.  It  is  important  in  the  dark 
room  to  ha\’e  a place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place,  so  that  any  article  may  be  found 
without  trouble  in  the  semi-darkness.  The  requisites  for  developing  are  few.  You  will  need 
two  developing  trays,  a tray  or  fixing  box  of  hypo  solution,  a glass  graduate,  a wash  box,  a camel ’s- 
hair  brush,  and  a good  supply  of  water.  Have  these  ready  before  you  begin  work. 

10.  Prepare  the  developing  solution  as  follows:  Take  i ounce  of  each  of  the  three 

stock  solutions  and  add  7 ounces  of  water.  Nine  or  ten  ounces  of  water  may  be  needed 
in  very  hot  weather  if  the  developer  cannot  be  kept  cool.  Tkis  developer  is  excellent  for  any 
Ijrand  of  plates,  although  it  may  at  times,  witli  certain  plates  and  classes  of  work,  be  im|)roved 
by  slight  alterations.  The  worker  should  become  famili:ir  with  the  purpose  of  each  chemical  in 
the  formula,  and  by  careful  criticism  of  his  results  and  a little  good  judgment  should  soon  be 
able  to  adapt  the  developer  to  the  work  in  hand.  If  the  brand  of  plates  you  are  using  strengthens 
quickly,  increase  the  amount  of  water;  if  you  do  not  get  the  required  strength,  decrease  the  amount 
of  water.  Should  you  find  that  your  negatives  are  yellow  in  color,  strengthen  the  sodium  sulphite 
solution.  If  there  is  a lack  of  color  and  the  negative  is  bluish,  both  in  the  blacks  and  grays,  re- 
duce the  strength  of  the  sulphite  solution,  but  in  either  case  use  the  same  quantity  in  preparing 
the  developer  for  use.  This  is  regulated  entirely  by  local  conditions,  such  as  fpiality  of  the  water 
and  condition  of  the  sulphite.  Always  rememl^er  that  sodium  suljdute  controls  the  color  of  the 
negative;  sodium  carbonate  gives  fine  detail;  and  pyro  gives  strength  and  contrast.  You  will 
not  need  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  carbonate  except  in  rare  instances  of  underexjrosure, 
as  it  will  produce  fog  and  flatness  in  a j)roperly  or  over  ex])osed  plate.  Should  your  ])lates  develop 
with  too  much  contrast,  use  less  pyro  solution ; or  if  they  develop  flat,  increase  the  pyro. 

11.  Temperature.  — Keep  the  temperature  of  the  developer  as  nearly  as  jjossible  seventy 
degrees,  which  will  be  about  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  room  except  in  very  hot  or  cold 
weather,  d'his  is  quite  an  important  point,  as  temperature  has  a markerl  effect  iqxm  develop- 
ment. A developer  which  is  too  warm  will  fog  the  jilate  and  will  often  soften  or  even  melt  the 
gelatine,  while  if  it  is  too  cold,  develojiment  will  proceed  very  slowly  and  ])oor  results  are  sure 
to  follow.  The  worker  need  have  no  anxiety  on  this  ])oint,  however,  for  if  he  will  kee])  his  dark 
room  at  an  ordinary  temperature  at  all  times  f)f  the  year,  at  a temperature  in  which  it  is  perfectly 
comfortable  for  him  to  work,  his  developer  will  be  at  a ])ro].)er  teni[)erature  to  use.  Should  it 
be  impossible  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  dark  room,  the  strength  of  the  developer  can 
be  made  to  partly  obviate  the  trouble.  If  the  room  is  cold,  the  developer  should  be  stronger 
than  the  normal  solution,  and  if  it  is  hot,  the  developer  should  be  weaker. 

12.  The  Fixing  Bath.  — Prepare  the  fixing  bath  as  follows:  water,  4 parts;  sodium  hypo- 
sulphite, I part.  Any  amount  may  be  made  msing  these  proportions,  but  a fresh  .solution  should 
be  made  each  time  you  develop.  This  is  especially  advisable  in  summer,  as  an  old  .solution  would 
have  a softening  effect  on  the  film.  It  has  often  been  found  necessary  to  use  a hardening  bath 
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in  comliination  with  tlic  hy])o  to  prevent  this.  There  is  perliajis  no  liettcr  all-round  fixing 
solution  than  the  acid  batli  recommended  by  the  makers  of  Velox  paper.  It  is  equally  good 
both  in  winter  and  in  summer,  will  keep  indefinitely,  .so  that  it  may  be  made  in  quantities,  and 
may  be  used  rejieatedly  before  it  is  rendered  unfit  for  use,  if  it  is  kept  from  becoming  alkaline 
by  the  occa.sional  addition  of  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  The  acid  fixing  bath  may  be  prepared 
as  follows:  sodium  hy])osuli)hite,  i6  ounces;  water,  64  ounces.  Then  add  the  following  hard- 
ening solution:  sodium  sulphite  crystals,  \ ounce;  acetic  No.  8,  3 ounces;  powdered  alum, 
^ ounce;  water,  5 ounces. 

13.  Having  prepared  your  fixing  bath,  |)Our  a sufficient  quantity  into  the  fi.xing  box  or 
into  a tray  which  you  arc  not  to  use  for  any  purjiose  other  than  fixing.  A fixing  box  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  a tray  because  several  plates  may  be  fixed  at  one  time,  and  also  because 
as  fast  as  the  jilates  arc  develojied  they  may  be  rinsed,  set  on  edge  in  the  grooves  of  the  box,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  all  have  been  developed  without  fear  of  dirt  settling  on  the  films  and 
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causing  pin-holes.  Great  care  must  be  used  to  prevent  the  slightest  trace  of  hypo  reaching 
the  plate  while  in  the  developer,  and  fogging  it.  Have  plenty  of  clean  water  in  the  dark  room 
and  wash  your  hands  after  touching  the  hypo  bottle  or  tray.  Cleanliness  and  order  are  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

14.  Use  two  trays  for  your  developer  and  always  wash  them  carefully  before  putting  in 
any  developer.  Save  your  used  developer,  unless  it  is  too  badly  stained,  and  keep  it  in  a tightly 
corked  bottle.  Add  one  third  fresh  developer  to  it  and  pour  a sufficient  quantity  into  one  of 
the  trays  for  cases  of  overexposure,  if  any  are  found.  Have  your  normal  developer  prepared 
according  to  the  formula  and  ready  in  a graduate  for  use.  Make  sure  that  no  white  light  enters 
the  dark  room,  and  light  the  ruby  lamp. 

15.  Pouring  on  the  Developer.  — Remove  one  plate  from  the  holder  and  place  it  in  the 
empty  tray,  film  side  up,  after  having  brushed  it  over  lightly  with  a carael’s-hair  brush  to  remove 
all  dust.  Now  take  the  graduate  of  developer  and  flow  it  into  the  tray,  taking  care  to  cover  the 
whole  plate  with  a single  sweep  of  the  solution.  If  you  do  not  do  this,  it  may  cause  streaks  and 
air-bubbles.  Do  not  bring  the  tray  too  close  to  the  ruby  lamp,  especially  during  the  first  stages 
of  development,  for  the  plate  is  then  very  sensitive.  Rock  the  tray  gently  so  as  to  constantly 
bring  fresh  solution  in  contact  with  the  film. 

16.  The  A ppearance  of  the  Image.  — In  about  thirty  seconds,  if  the  plate  was  pro])erly 
exposed,  it  begins  to  darken  in  spots.  The  high  lights,  or  most  strongly  lighted  portions  of  the 
picture,  will  darken  first,  then  the  half  tones,  or  medium  lighted  portions,  and  last  of  all  the 
dark  portions  or  shadows  will  appear.  If  the  picture  is  a landscape,  the  sky,  which  has  I'etiected 
the  strongest  light,  will  appear  first.  It  will  show  as  black  patches  here  and  there  on  the  plate. 
By  the  time  the  sky  is  well  out  other  objects  will  begin  to  show,  and  detail  after  detail  will  gradu- 
ally become  visible  until  the  shadows  appear  and  the  whole  picture  is  distinctly  seen.  The 
high  lights  are  now  black,  the  half  tones  gray,  and  the  dee[)  shadows  almost  white.  After  the 
image  is  well  defined,  lift  the  plate  carefully  fronr  the  tray  and  look  through  it  toward  the  ruby 
light  to  see  if  the  detail  is  well  out.  Handle  the  plate  by  its  edges  so  as  not  to  harm  the  soft 
film.  To  explain  what  is  meant  l:»y  detail,  look  at  the  trees  in  the  landscape.  If  this  part  of 
the  plate  is  developed  nearly  enough,  the  liglrts  and  shadows  and  the  forms  of  the  leaves  will 
show  plainly.  If  the  film  is  clear,  there  is  no  detail.  Replace  the  plate  in  the  solution  and 
rock  the  tray  gently  as  before. 

17.  When  to  Stop  Development.  — Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  plate  is 
fully  developed  when  the  image  appears  fully  brought  out.  Development  usually  takes  from 
four  to  eight  minutes.  After  the  detail  is  secured  the  plate  must  remain  longer  in  the  solution 
to  secure  contrast  and  density.  Should  it  be  fixed  as  soon  as  the  detail  is  well  out,  the  I'csulting 
negative  would  be  thin  and  flat.  After  replacing  the  plate  in  the  developer,  the  image  gradually 
begins  to  fade,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  more  rapidly.  At  this  point  if  you  look  at  the  glass  side 
of  the  plate  you  will  probably  find  that  the  image  is  beginning  to  show  through  the  emulsion. 
When  to  stop  development  is  perhaps  the  most  important  point  in  the  process.  On  this  the 
success  of  the  negative  depends.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a fixed  rule  because  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  many  brands  of  plates,  and  the  varying  conditions  under  which  they  are  developed. 
The  development  of  a properly  exposed  plate  is  generally  completed  when  the  contrast  between 
the  high  lights  and  shadows  is  as  you  wish  it,  and  the  image  shows  through  quite  clearly  on  the 
back.  At  such  a time  the  plate  will  usually  have  become  black  on  the  film  side,  but  not  always. 
Last  month  mention  was  made  of  the  well-known  rule,  “ Expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  high 
lights  take  care  of  themselves,”  and  many  photographers  supplement  that  with,  “ Develop  for  the 
high  lights  and  let  the  shadows  take  care  of  themselves.”  This  is  certainly  a goorl  prr)of  of  correct 
exposure,  for  if  the  plate  was  correctly  exposed  for  the  shadows  of  any  orrlinary  view,  and  developed 
for  the  high  lights,  that  is,  until  the  high  lights  are  brought  flown  to  the  glass  anal  can  be  seen 
on  the  back  of  the  plate,  the  resulting  negative  will  have  sufficient  density  anrl  contrast.  If  it 
has  too  much,  or  not  enough  of  these  qualities,  the  next  exposure  should  be  allercfl  as  indicated 
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by  the  results.  Tliis  is  a good  working  rule  for  the  advanced  amateur  and  also  for  the  beginner 
wlio  wishes  to  test  his  exposures  tliat  he  may  learn  the  value  of  different  lights  so  as  to  get  a cor- 
rect exposure  every  time.  If  the  plate  cannot  be  duplicated,  however,  and  there  is  uncertainty  as 
to  the  exposure,  do  not  depend  wholly  upon  this  method  but  have  an  eye  out  for  detail  as  well 
as  contrast  and  density.  You  cannot  always  depend  entirely  upon  looking  at  the  back  of  the 
jilate  because  of  the  varying  thickness  of  the  emulsions  used  in  different  brands.  The  beginner 
should  clioosc  some  good  brand  of  plates,  and  if  he  uses  it  wholly  for  all  ordinary  work,  he  will 
soon  learn  its  every  jieculiarity  and  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  knowing  when  to  stop  develop- 
ment. Trouble  comes  of  changing  if  the  first  results  are  not  satisfactory.  Any  of  the  well- 
known  brands  will  produce  good  results  if  properly  used,  and  most  of  the  troubles  experienced 
Ijy  amateurs  can  be  traced  to  incorrect  use  rather  than  poor  quality  of  plates. 

1 8.  Factorial  Development.  — When  to  stop  development  is  a great  question  with  the 
beginner,  and  many  of  his  negatives  arc  spoiled  by  uncertainty  at  this  point.  Many  workers 
prefer  to  use  the  factorial  method  of  development  advocated  by  Alfred  Watkins  and  others, 
and  for  the  lieginner  tliis  metliod  insures  fair  negatives  from  the  start.  In  fact,  the  method 
enables  beginners  after  a few  trials  to  develop  plates  with  an  ease  and  correctness  which  other- 
wise could  only  be  obtained  after  years  of  experience.  The  method  is  dependent  upon  the  fact  that 
develo|)mcnt  proceeds  very  steadily,  there  being  a definite  proportion  between  the  time  required  for 
the  ajipearance  of  the  liigh  lights  after  the  developer  has  been  poured  on  ami  the  whole  time 
required  forcomjdetc  develojiment.  Knowing  the  time  required  for  the  appearance  of  the  high  lights, 
it  is  therefore  an  easy  calculation  to  determine  when  to  stop  development  by  multiplying  this 
time  by  a certain  factor  which  depends  principally  upon  the  nature  of  the  developer  and  to  a 
le.ss  extent  iqion  the  plate  used  and  the  character  of  the  work  in  hand.  For  the  developer  given 
in  this  paper  the  multiplying  factor  is  12.  Place  your  watch  where  the  ruby  light  will  fall  on  it 
and  note  the  time  given  by  tlie  second  hand  when  the  developer  is  poured  over  the  plate  and 
again  the  instant  the  high  lights  show  a trace  of  darkening.  If  the  elapsed  time  is  10  seconds, 
for  instance,  30  x 12=360,  and  at  the  end  of  360  seconds  or  6 minutes  development  will  be  com- 
plete. Even  temperature  is  important  for  successful  use  of  this  method.  If  the  resulting  nega- 
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lives  do  not  suit  the  worker,  being  too  thin  or  too  dense,  the  factor  may  be  varied.  A higher 
factor  will  produce  more  contrast  and  density,  while  a smaller  factor  will  produce  less.  For 
portrait  negatives  lo  will  be  a better  factor. 

ig.  Overexposure. — All  plates  which  you  think  are  properly  exposed  should  be  started 
in  the  normal  developer  and  completely  developed  in  it  if  the  exposure  proves  to  be  correct. 
If  the  whole  image  flashes  up  very  cpiickly  and  it  is  allowefl  to  remain  in  the  normal  developer, 
it  will  blacken  over  in  a few  seconds  instead  of  coming  out  detail  by  detail  as  already  described, 
and  the  resulting  negative  will  be  flat,  foggy,  and  lacking  in  contrast,  although  full  of  detail. 
This  is  the  result  of  overexposure,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  place.  If  you  see  that  the 
high  lights  are  coming  up  too  quickly,  remove  the  plate  from  the  tray  at  once  and  rinse  it  thor- 
oughly in  clean  water  to  stop  rapid  development,  and  then  place  it  in  the  tray  containing  the 
old  developer  and  rock  as  usual.  The  bromide  set  free  from  the  plates  previously  developed 
wdth  this  solution  will  at  once  check  rapid  development  and  allow  it  to  progress  at  a slower  pace. 
.\s  the  bromide  acts  to  a greater  extent  upon  the  shadows,  thus  permitting  tlie  higli  lights  to  Iruild 
up  density  first,  quite  a little  contrast  will  be  secured  whicli  would  otherwise  be  lost.  When 
development  is  nearly  complete,  replace  the  plate  in  the  normal  solution  to  give  snaj)  to  the  image. 
If  the  plate  is  greatly  ovei'exposed  and  develops  too  fast  in  the  old  develo])er,  remove  it  and  rinse 
thoroughly  as  before,  adding  two  or  three  dro]JS  of  a ten  ])cr  cent  solution  of  potassium  bromide 
to  the  developer  meanwhile,  and  then  complete  development  in  the  doctored  solution.  The 
resulting  negative  will  doubtless  need  some  after  treatment,  but  that  will  be  taken  up  in  another 
paper  of  this  series.  When  you  think  before  development  that  a ].)late  has  been  overexposed, 
do  not  put  it  into  the  normal  developer,  but  prepare  a weak  solution  strong  in  pyro  and  well 
restrained  with  bromirle,  something  as  follows;  water,  7 ounces;  stock  .solution  No.  i,  i ounce; 
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stock  solution  No.  2,  2 drams;  stock  solution  No.  3,  i ounce;  potassium  bromide,  10  per  cent 
solution,  5 drops.  An  overexposed  plate  must  be  developed  longer  than  one  which  is  properly 
timed,  in  order  to  get  suflicient  contrast.  Develop  until  you  cannot  see  through  the  high  lights 
when  the  plate  is  held  before  the  ruby  lamp,  and  then  let  it  remain  longer  than  usual  in  the  acid 
fixing  bath. 

20.  Underexposure.  — When  the  image  appears  very  slowly  in  the  normal  developer  the 
plate  is  known  to  be  underexposed,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  temperature  of  the  developer 
is  what  it  should  be.  If  the  half  tones  do  not  follow  the  high  lights  in  a reasonable  time,  remove 
the  plate  from  the  developer  and  place  it  in  a dish  or  tray  of  clean  water  which  can  be  covered, 
and  allow  it  to  remain  for  ten  minutes  or  so  until  the  following  fresh  developer  has  been  prepared: 
water,  5 ounces;  stock  solution  No.  i,  2 drams;  stock  solution  No.  2,  4 drams;  stock  solution 
No.  3,  4 drams.  Now  place  the  plate  in  this  solution  and  continue  development  until  the  re- 
quired amount  of  detail  and  density  is  secured.  Do  not  depend  wholly  upon  looking  at  the 
back  of  the  plate  to  tell  when  to  stop  development,  as  the  image,  especially  the  high  lights,  appears 
through  the  emulsion  very  soon  on  an  underexposed  plate.  It  will  usually  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue develo])ment  until  all  j)ossible  detail  in  the  shadows  gets  down  to  the  glass  and  shows  through 
the  back. 

21.  Fixing.  — .As  soon  as  the  plate  is  developed  it  should  be  rinsed  in  clean  water  to  remove 
as  much  of  the  develoj^er  as  possible,  and  placed  in  the  fixing  box.  The  plates  should  remain 
in  this  fixing  batli  at  least  twenty  minutes,  and  if  the  acid  bath  is  used,  a longer  time  will  not 
luirt  them  and  they  may  be  clearer  and  better  for  it.  This  is  not  so  advisable  with  the  plain 
hypo,  however,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  stain  or  soften  the  him.  The  acid  bath  may  be  used  repeat- 
eflly,  but  a jilain  solution  of  hypo  should  not  be  used  except  on  the  day  it  is  made. 

22.  It  is  the  jiurpose  of  the  fixing  bath  to  render  the  developed  plate  permanent  and  make  it 
more  nearly  transiiarent.  The  him  of  a plate  after  development  consists  partly  of  metallic  silver 
and  [lartly  of  unreduced  silver  bromide  which  is  still  very  sensitive  to  white  light.  It  is  obvious 
then  that  the  unchanged  silver  bromide  must  be  dissolved  before  the  plate  can  be  used  for  print- 
ing. There  are  a number  of  solvents  of  silver  bromide,  but  sodium  hyposulphite,  commonly 
called  “hy])o,’'  is  the  most  satisfactory.  Its  action  on  the  unaltered  silver  salt  is  peculiar.  It 
first  forms  a transparent  double  salt  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  Many  beginners  make  a se- 
rious mistake  at  this  point,  for  the  negatives  will  be  clear  in  alDOUt  ten  minutes,  having  lost  all 
trace  of  their  former  milky  whiteness.  If  fixation  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the  plate  is  cleared, 
this  insoluble  salt  cannot  be  removed  from  the  film  by  the  most  prolonged  washing,  and  in  time 
the  negative  will  turn  yellow  and  hnally  brown  in  spots  or  over  the  entire  surface.  This  double 
salt,  although  insoluble  in  water,  is  readily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  hypo  solution,  and  when  so 
dissolved  is  converted  into  a compound  which  is  solulile  in  water  and  easily  removed  from  the 
film  Ijv  washing,  d'he  proper  remedy  is  obvious:  Leave  the  negative  in  the  fixing  bath  as  long 
again  as  is  required  to  wholly  remove  the  milky  appearance  from  the  back  of  the  plate.  This 
will  usually  be  about  twenty  minutes. 

23.  Washing.  — When  the  negatives  are  thoroughly  lixed,  transfer  them  to  the  fixing 
box  and  allow  the  water  from  the  faucet  to  run  slowly  into  it  for  an  hour.  Before  putting  them 
away  to  dry  dip  a tuft  of  ab.sorbent  cotton  in  water  and  carefully  swab  off  the  film  side  of  each 
negative  so  as  to  remove  any  scum  or  dust.  One  final  rinsing  under  the  faucet  and  they  arc 
ready  to  set  up  against  the  wall  or  in  the  negative  rack  to  dry.  Never  attempt  to  dry  negatives 
by  placing  them  over  a register  or  stove  or  in  the  sun,  as  you  will  melt  the  film.  They  should 
be  dried  in  a room  which  is  not  rlamp  or  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  which  will 
cause  streaks  in  the  film  as  it  dries.  If  quick  drying  is  necessary,  soak  each  negative  in  alcohol 
for  five  minutes  after  washing  and  swab  off  as  usual,  using  alcohol  instead  of  water.  A negative 
treated  in  this  way  should  dry  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
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ON  THE  WORKING  UP  OF  PICTURES 

On  a bright  autumn  day  last  year,  when  the  woods  were  resplendent  in  their  brilliant  hues, 
but  before  the  leaves  had  begun  to  fall,  eight  members  of  the  Lens  and  Brush  Club  of  Boston 
started  on  a jihotographic  trip  to  South  Natick.  One  of  them,  Mr.  W.  H.  Partridge,  had  dis- 
covered there  a mo.st  pictures<iuc  locality,  where  an  old  sawmill,  a brook,  a mill-pond,  and  a 
beautiful  tree-embowered  road  offered  a wealth  of  ])hotographic  material.  His  plan  was  that 
each  photograjiher  or  artist  should  select  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  jiicturcscjue  spot,  and  make 
an  ex])osure.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  although  at  least  one  jiainter  who  was  present  had 
never  used  a camera,  each  member  of  the  party  got  a sati.sfactory  negative.  A set  of  prints  was 
made  from  the  untouched  negatives,  and  then  the  jihotograjihers  set  to  work  to  “improve”  the 
negatives,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  get  jirints  which  satisfied  their  artistic  ideals.  They 
were  allowed  to  do  any  work  desired  on  the  negative,  but  not  on  the  print.  Some  members  of 
the  party  chose  to  do  a great  deal  of  work,  others  .simjily  trimmed  the  original  print  to  make  a 
[ileasing  composition. 

We  have  selected  from  the  ])icture  made  on  that  day  three  of  the  original  prints,  and  the 
corresponding  finished  ])ictures,  and  they  are  rejiroduced  together  with  this  article.  Mr.  Abell 
has  done  jiractically  no  work  on  his  negative.  On  studv  of  the  jficture  he  discovered  that  his 
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composition  lacked  unity,  having  three  strong  vertical  groiijjs.  Sacrificing  the  middle  one,  he 
obtained  two  pictures,  each  with  much  simj)ler  and  stronger  composition.  'Fhere  is  nothing 
in  the  left-hand  print  to  suggest  an  oval,  and  we  should  prefer  a rectangular  form  for  this  jirint  as 
well  as  the  other. 

i\Ir.  Garo  has,  by  working  on  the  negative,  given  form  and  direction  to  the  leaf-covered  road- 
way, and  has  thereby  introduced  a motive  which  is  absent  from  the  straight  jirint,  aUhough  it 
undoubtedly  e.xisted  in  the  original.  The  strengthening  of  the  sajiling  does  not  appeal  to  us  as 
so  happy  a touch,  as  we  should  have  jireferred  to  leave  the  trunk  in  the  foreground  the  most 
prominent. 

Mr.  EvanolT  has  alrsolutely  transformed  his  ])icture.  Haivlly  a value  is  left  as  it  was  originally, 
and  while  the  comjiosition  is  unfloubtedly  much  simpler  and  stronger,  the  (piestion  of  (he  legiti 
macy  of  such  wholesale  changes  will  be  sure  to  arise.  We  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  value  c>f  the  changes  made  in  these  three  pictures.  We  have  reproduced  them 
as  a valuable  object  lesson,  showing  that  the  finished  picture  need  not  lie  merelv  what  was  seen 
on  the  ground  glass. 
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which  are  exhibited  in  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Buffalo  Camera  Club.  This  is  at  present  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  organizations  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  It  suffercfl  the  fate  of  most  camera  clubs  in  jrassing  through  a dormant  period,  Imt  at 
present,  under  the  guidance  of  a number  of  the  younger  meml^ers,  is  displaying  great  activity. 

The  frontispiece,  by  Edwin  Kellar,  displays  in  marked  degree  the  quality  of  simplicity  in 
composition  on  which  we  have  recently  laid  so  much  stress.  The  j)rint  has  charming  atmos])heric 
values,  and  the  rendering  of  perspective  is  such  that  the  hill  really  seems  to  lift  away  from  the 
spectator  in  a way  which  is  quite  unusual  in  photograj)hic  prints.  As  a piece  of  landsca])e  work, 
it  reminds  one  of  the  best  work  of  the  English  school,  and  is  worthy  of  a place  beside  it. 

Winter  Upland,”  by  W.  H.  Porterfield,  is  of  similar  com])osition  to  the  last  ])icture,  but 
fails  to  carry  the  senses  upward  with  its  convincing  truth.  The  print  is  very  decorative,  and  the 
snow  is  passably  well  rendered.  One  might  wish  something  better  in  the  lower  left  corner  than 
the  straggling  grasses  which  have  apparently  lost  their  way  into  the  ]>rint,  but  INIr.  Porterfield 
has  Whistler  as  an  authority  for  such  a venture,  so  can  justify  hiimsclf.  Bertling’s  “Wind  and 
Surf”  is  another  sim])le  composition  well  rendered  in  most  of  its  values,  though  j)crha])s  lacking 
transparency  in  the  .shadows,  d'he  horizon  line  seems  rather  near  the  center,  and  lowering  it 
a tritle  would  have  subordinated  still  more  the  timbers  in  the  foreground,  which  are  excusable 
only  as  affording  a spot  for  the  breaking  of  the  surf. 

“'Phe  Book  of  Eatc,”  by  Spencer  Kellogg,  Jr.,  is  a rather  good  com])osition,  but  the  exe- 
cution would  seem  to  imjdy  that  the  fates  sat  on  Persian  rugs  instead  of  the  rocky  cave-lloor  of 
the  Grecian  myth.  The  renrlering  of  the  flesh  is  without  texture,  and  the  arm  seems  dis])ropor- 
tionatcly  long. 

“Cathedral  Aisle”  is  a pleasing  and  quiet  study  of  tree  trunks  without  particular  force,  and 
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inadequately  reproduced.  It  has  lost  holding  power  by  the  reduction  in  size,  and  the  atmospheric 
charm  of  the  original  is  not  wholly  ]mcsent  in  the  half-tone  ])late. 

“The  Story-Book,”  by  E.  B.  Sides,  is  a pleasant  window  study,  which  has  also  lost  in  repro- 
duction. On  the  whole,  the  jjictures  serve  to  show  that  the  club  has  a number  of  earnest  workers 
who  have  some  good  ideas,  and  considerable  power  of  execution,  and  from  whom  we  may  expect 
better  things  later. 

We  have  s])ace  but  for  a cursory  mention  of  some  of  our  other  pictures.  “The  Marsh  Island ” 
is  suggestive  rather  than  descri])tive,  but  expresses  the  mood  of  twilight  rest  rather  nicely.  It 
is  an  example  of  rejietition  of  horizontal  line,  a very  pleasing  form  of  composition  when  skilfully 
handled.  Mr.  Albert’s  portrait  is  an  example  of  his  earlier  work  done  abroad.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  show  something  better  later,  now  that  he  is  domiciled  in  Boston.  Frau  Hertwig’s  portrait 
group  is  a re])roduction  of  a gum  ])rint  and  shows  good  handling  of  the  values  in  the  whites,  as 
well  as  good  grouping. 

“Over  the  Hill”  is  a pleasant  little  bit  of  landsca])e,  uj)  to  the  aveixige,  but  failing  to  satis- 
factorily convey  |the  irleaof  a hill  of  any  magnitude.  Schrempf’s  “Shore  at  Newport”  is  a 
foregi'ound  study,  and  contains  several  graceful  curves  which  carry  the  eye  to  the  principal  mass. 

Mr.  Greene’s  three  jn'ints  have  been  so  grouped  as  to  form  a page  decoration,  and  would 
form  an  admirable  scheme  for  a set  of  mantel  tiles.  In  this  form  they  show  how  bits  of  prints 
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FLOWERING  DOGWOOD 


often  lend  themselves  to  decorative  jnirposes.  A pleasing  child  study  by  the  BulThani  Studio 
and  iSIrs.  Gaines’  group  of  dogwood  complete  the  pictures  to  be  criticized  here. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS  AND  COMPETITIONS 


SociEiY  OR  Title 

Date 

Entries 

Close 

Inquire  of 

First  American  (Fifth  Chicago)  Salon  at  Chicago 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland 

Mar.  2-22 
April  3 

Mar.  27 

R.  Benson,  35  Mulcswortli  St.,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Boston  Camera  Club  (for  members) 

Apr.  7-May  8 
Apr.  io-i6  1 

Apr.  4-15 

Fran7.  Goerke,  Maasenstr,  32,  Berlin.  \V.  Germany 
^ . B.  \Miitlemore,  152  Wevbosset  St.,  Providence, R.l 

Providence  Camera  Club  (for  members') 

Mar.  27 

Apr.  11-15  i 
Spring,  iQoi; 

Hugh  Neilson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Sig.  Gigi  Sciutto, Piazza  Fonlane  Marose,  18,  Genoa 

International  Photographic  Exhibition,  Genoa 

Mar.  I,  1905 

Ballarat  Camera  Club 

May  9 

May  2 

Italy. 

G.  Montgomery,  201  Sturt  St.,  Ballarat,  Victoria. 

First  American  Photographic  Salon  in  Boston 

Photo  Club  de  Paris 

May 

May  lo-Junc  10 

Mar. 

Paul  Bourgeois,  44  rue  des  Malhurins,  Paris,  Frame 

Northern  Photographic  Exhibition,  Leeds 

Salon  and  Congress  of  Photography,  Brussels 

July  4 

July-.\ug. 

F.  G.  Issott,  62  Compton  Rd.,  ITarehills,  Leeds,  Eng 
M.  Vanderkindere,  Palais  du  Midi,  Brussels,  Belg. 

Giver 

Closes 

Prizes 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 

Monthly 

82  c;,  Sio,  Ss. 

Burr  McIntosh  Monthly,  New  York  fTiutdoor  Photographs) 

Monthly 

•■Si  1,  .$lo,  .?5. 

Burr  McIntosh  Monthly,  New  York  (Freak  Pictures) 

Monthly 

■$io,  .$i;. 

Photogram,  Arundel  St.,  Strand,  London 

Monthly 

( bie  guinea  and  half  guinea. 

The  American  Bov,  Detroit 

Monthly 

*2,  Si. 

National  Sportsman,  Boston 

Monthly 

?5.  S3,  Si,  Si. 

Browning’s  Magazine,  Boston 

Monthly 

^3,  S2. 

The  Book'Lover,  New  York 

Monthly 

S<;,  •'13,  ,$2,  .$1. 

American  Amateur  Photoprapher 

Alonthly 

•■S3. 

Western  Camera  Notes,  Minneapolis 

Monthly 

83,  '?2  in  good'J. 

Field  and  Stream  (Sporting  and  Outdoor  Pictures) 

Monthly 

S5,  S3.  'S2,  .Si  . 

T./eslie’s  Weeklv,  New  York 

Weekly 

•Sio,  .Ss,  Si . 

Buffalo  Express 

Weekly 

■Ss  to  .?2S. 

New  York  Evening  Mail 

Weekly 

■?5, 

Commercial  Advertiser,  New  York 

Weekly 

,?3,  .$2,  .?!. 

St.  Louis  Star 

Weekly 

.■Ss. 

Seattle  Post  IntelL'gencer  (Western  Scenes) 

Weekly 

S2.50,  Si  .50. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 


OUR  MUSICAL  NUMBER 

The  May  issue  of  the  Photo  Era  will  be  a musical  number,  specially  devoted  to  pictures  of 
native-born  American  composers,  vocalists,  and  musicians  of  recognized  merit  and  distinction. 
Only  the  photographs  of  artists  of  the  first  rank  have  been  selected  for  publication.  They  have 
been  especially  invited  to  pose  before  the  leading  artist  photographers  of  the  country,  also  espe- 
cially chosen  for  this  purpose  by  us,  and  the  result  is  an  achievement  in  art  interpretation  never 
before  equaled  in  this  country.  Our  purpose  was  and  is  to  show  the  application  of  the  ad- 
vanced photographic  art  of  our  day  to  the  interpretation  of  musical  genius. 

The  names  of  Messrs.  Garo,  Macdonald,  Eickemeyer,  Hollinger,  Strauss,  Curtiss,  Pierce, 
Rosch,'  Evanoff,  Hearn,  Barrows,  Zaida  Ben  Yusuf,  are  names  to  conjure  with  in  the  modern 
photographic  world.  It  is  a galaxy  of  photographic  greatness  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  the 
highest  and  best  possibilities  of  the  photographic  art  are  theirs  to  command. 

To  these  artists  has  been  intrusted  the  task  of  “securing  the  shadow  ere  the  substance 
vanisheth”  of  America’s  contribution  [to  the  musical  art  and  genius  of  to-day.  Among  the 
com])osers  included  in  this  selection  are  John  K.  Paine,  Horatio  Parker,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach, 
G.  \V.  Chadwick.  The  American  conductors  are  represented  by  Emil  Mollenhaucr,  Walter 
Damrosch,  and  Wallace  Goodrich.  Among  the  organists  pictured  are  Charles  Galloway, 
Clarence  Eddy,  and  B.  J.  Lang.  Among  the  violinists  are  Max  Bendix,  Marie  Nichols,  and 
Olive  Mead.  Some  of  the  singers  are  Lillian  Nordica,  Louise  Homer,  Mary  Hissem  de  Moss, 
Isabelle  Bouton,  Jessie  Ringen,  Evta  Kilcxski  Bradbury,  Theodore  Van  York,  Francis  Rogers 
and  othei's.  Among  the  American  pianists  are  Ernest  Richard  Kroegcr  and  George  Proctor. 

Such  an  aggregation  of  musical  genius  has  seldom  if  ever  before  been  grouped  together  in 
this  way,  and  we  are  es])ecially  proud  of  the  showing  at  this  time,  as  it  disproves  the  claim  openly 
made  by  some  that  America  takes  its  art  from  Europe.  Such  a body  of  universally  acknowl- 
edged artists  effectually  gives  the  lie  to  this  charge  and  fills  us  with  patriotic  pride  in  their  artistic 
achievements,  and  the  ju'omise  it  gives  of  a distinct  contribution  towards  the  formation  of  a 
National  School  later  on. 

As  studies  in  ])ortrailure,  these  photographs  will  have  a special  value  for  the  photographer, 
who  will  find  in  them  excellent  examples  of  lighting  and  posing  and  skilful  handling  to  bring 
out  the  artistic  character  in  the  sitter.  Each  portrait  has  been  made  by  a master  worker,  with 
full  api)reciation  for  the  qualities  embodied  in  his  subject.  We  promise  our  readers  a rare  treat 
in  presenting  these  pictures  of  American  musical  celebrities  in  our  May  issue. 

CLAUDE  MONET 

The  Copley  Society  of  Boston  has  o])ened  a picture  show  in  Copley  Hall  of  that  city  during 
March  and  April,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  work  of  Claude  Monet.  It  is  the  third  of  the  “one 
man  shows,”  inaugurated  l)y  this  society,  and  fittingly  continues  the  series  begun  by  Sargent  and 
Whistler  in  former  years.  For  thirty  years  Monet  has  been  the  leader  of  the  modern  impres- 
sionist school  of  art,  with  men  like  Manet,  Degas,  Pissaro,  Renoir,  and  Fantin-Latour.  No 
modern  i)ainter  has  esca]>ed  his  influence.  Not  only  have  they  come  to  acce])t  his  pictures  at 
their  proper  value,  but  they  appreciate  the  vibrations  of  light  and  color  which  they  never  saw 
before  Monet  painted  them  in  his  pictures.  Indeed  the  impressionist  theory  that  sunlight  dis- 
solves tones  has  revolutionized  modern  painting. 

Exactly  1k)w  far  the  photographer  can  be  benefited  by  a visit  to  this  exhibit  is  an  individual 
matter  not  easy  to  determine.  Although  the  Monet  portraits  are  few  in  number,  they  are  of  a 
(quality  to  show  that  he  might  have  become  an  excellent  figure  painter  had  he  so  chosen.  Along 
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the  lines  of  breadth  and  simplicity  of  treatment  there  is  much  for  the  photographer  to  learn. 
The  laws  of  balance  between  light  and  dark,  the  skilful  handling  of  masses  and  tone  values,  and 
his  unwearying  search  after  truth  are  always  in  evidence.  To  appreciate  the  value  of  sincerity 
in  picture  making,  to  master  the  ])ossibilities  of  varied  expression,  to  realize  the  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities of  sunlight  in  rendering  atmosidrere,  modeling,  texture,  individual  character,  are  all 
points  which  he  emphasizes  and  which  the  photographer  can  apply  to  his  own  medium. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON 

Some  controversy  having  recently  arisen  in  the  photographic  press  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  work  done  bv  the  I’liry  which  selected  the  jjictures  for  the  First  American  Photogra])hic  Salon, 
we  wish  to  make  the  following  statement  of  facts,  which  may  be  verihed  by  application  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

The  first  sitting  of  the  jury  took  ]>lace  on  Monday,  Nov.  14,  1904.  At  the  sitting  ir  mem- 
bers of  the  jury  were  present.  It  had  been  apparent  before  this  sitting  took  j)lacc  that  the  number 
of  pictures  on  hand  was  more  than  the  jury  could  carefully  insjicct,  therefore  Mr.  John  Fa 
Earge,  President  of  the  jury,  had  authorized  a preliminary  selection  on  the  afternoon  before  — 
some  900  pictures,  from  which  the  whole  jury  selected  250.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  idiotographic  press  wei'e  present  to  select  pictures  for  reproduction,  and 
this  fact  was  made  known  to  them.  It  was  then  suggested  that  ca])tious  criticism  might  be  made 
because  the  full  jury  had  not  seen  all  the  pictures,  and  it  was  thereupon  decided  to  ask  the  full 
jury  to  sit  again  to  insjiect  all  the  pictures  which  they  had  not  seen. 

The  full  jury  accordingly  had  three  more  sessions,  at  one  of  which  they  passed  upon  the  foreign 
and  California  pictures  and  other  late  arrivals.  At  the  second  sitting  all  of  the  remainder  of 
the  pictures  were  placed  in  the  room  standing  in  ranks  six  feet  deep,  back  to  back,  around  all 
four  walls  of  the  immen.se  asscmblv  room  about  40  x 70  ft. — and  also  ])iled  four  feet  high  over 
the  front  third  of  the  room  — and  the  jury  divided  into  small  groups  and  collectively  or  individ- 
ually inspected  each  ])icture.  Each  artist  who  found  a ])rint  which  api)eared  to  him  to  have  the 
least  merit  placed  it  aside  and  all  of  these  prints  were  then  placed  upon  the  easel  in  the  center 
of  the  room  and  voted  upon  by  the  whole  jury.  In  these  three  sessions  about  150  additional 
pictures  were  selected. 

It  seems  to  us  that  no  fair-minded  critic  can  say  that  the  whole  of  the  ];)ictures  were  not 
pa.ssed  iqx)n  by  the  jury.  While  undoubtedly  there  were  many  ]:)rints  which  were  not  seen  by 
every  member  of  the  jury,  every  [)rint  was  ixissed  upon  at  least  twice  by  one  or  more  members. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  pictures  submitterl  it  was  practically  imjiossible  that 
all  of  the  members  of  the  jury  .should  .see  everv  individual  print,  but  the  prints  were  all  insi)ected, 
anfl  selected  or  i-ejected,  by  the  jury  and  not  by  any  officer  of  the  Metro])olitan  Chimera  Cdub. 

Having  made  this  statement  of  facts  we  consider  the  history  of  the  First  .\merican  Salon 
as  closed. 


d'HE  1NI)I.\N  QUESdMON 

Child  Hayley,  editor  of  Photography  (London),  who  thinks  the  modern  .\merican  citizen  has 
all  the  social  characteristics  of  his  jirototype,  the  American  Indian,  jnibli.shes  the  following  in  a 
recent  is.sue  of  his  pa])cr;  — 

“Far  more  space  than  it  deserved  has  already  been  given  to  the  egregious  ‘First  American 
Salon,’  recently  organised  in  New  York,  and  held  with  much  booming  in  a jiicture  frame  shop 
in  Fifth  Avenue.  We  have  now  received  a lengthy  letter  from  Mr.  Rubincam,  in  which  he  says: 
‘1  can  only  feel  that  those  publications  refusing  to  give  space  to  this  letter  stand  convicted  of  a 
selfi.sh  interest,  and  sacrifice  all  right  to  contend  that  they  stand  for  the  advancement  of  pho- 
tograjihy.’  Well!  Well!  If  klr.  Rubincam  thinks  the  readers  of  JPiolography  want  a column 
of  reasons  why  the  leading  photograjduc  workers  in  the  U.  S.  A.  did  not  .send  to  the  exliibiticm, 
he  sadly  underrates  their  intelligence.” 
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We  have  very  little  sympathy  for  Rubincam,  from  the  woolly  West,  brandishing  his  toma- 
hawk, dancing  a war-dance  on  the  Pdrst  American  Photographic  Salon,  and  incidentally  under- 
rating the  intelligence  of  the  readers  of  Photography.  But  wc  do  feel  keenly  for  editor 
Bayley,  who  must  choose  between  his  readers  and  this  self-appointed  mouthpiece  of  his  Photo- 
Secessionist  friends  in  the  States.  The  editor’s  plight  is  pitiable  indeed.  It  may  console  him, 
however,  to  have  his  ideas  on  the  Indian  question  thus  confirmed  again  by  Rubincam,  who, 
wc  must  confess,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a real  live  Indian ; although  wc  know  that 
General  Sheridan  always  maintained  that  the  only  good  Indians  were  dead  ones. 

ART  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

With  the  best  of  intentions,  man  is  not  always  the  master  of  circumstances,  and  so  it  happens 
that  the  first  number  of  Art  in  Photography,  announced  for  the  end  of  February,  is,  at  this  writing, 
tlie  middle  of  March,  still  in  embryo.  Indeed,  it  is  an  even  question  if  No.  2,  its  younger  brother, 
will  not  beat  it  into  the  world,  and  thereby  receive  the  title  of  the  first-born.  Our  plans  were 
carefully  laid,  and  the  number  was  well  in  progress  last  November,  but  misunderstandings  arose, 
which  had  to  Ije  settled  by  a corresjiondcnce  across  the  wintry  Atlantic,  and  some  material  for 
the  first  number  was  very  late  in  coming  to  our  hands.  Our  readers  may  rest  assured,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  will  appear  shortly,  even  if  a month  late,  and  the  second  number  will 
be  on  time,  being,  indeed,  now  nearly  ready  for  the  ]3rinter. 

We  wish  to  announce  once  more  that  the  subscription  list  of  this  magnificent  publication 
is  still  open  to  all  without  regard  to  photographic  belief,  and  that  any  subscriber  to  the  Photo 
Era  may  receive  six  numbers,  beginning  with  No.  i,  for  $g.oo.  Each  number  will  contain  at 
least  four  photf)gravures,  and  a large  collection  of  mounted  half-tones,  the  best  work  of  the  best 
workers  of  the  world.  The  si/e  of  the  page  will  be  12  by  18  inches,  a fitting  size  to  worthily  set 
forth  the  beautiful  pictures  which  wc  have  gathered. 

DEATH  OE  CHARLES  S.  ABBOTT 

We  are  ])ained  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Abbott,  President  of  the  American 
Aristoty])e  Com])any  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  which  occurred  on  March  2,  at  Oak  Lodge,  near  En- 
field, North  Carolina.  He  was  ailing  for  only  a short  time,  and  went  South  for  his  health,  but 
the  end  came  unexpectedly,  and  was  a deep  shock  to  his  business  associates.  By  virtue  of  his 
connection  with  the  American  .\ristotype  Comjjanv  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Abbott  was  a leading  figure  and  a very  important  factor  in  the  photo- 
gra])hic  world  during  recent  years. 

In  i88q,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  Mr.  Aldjott  became  identified  with  Hon.  Porter  Sheldon 
at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  in  the  manufacture  of  ])hotographic  ]ja])er  by  a new  process,  which  eventu- 
ally revolutionized  the  ])hotogra])hic  business  and  brought  fortune  to  the  originators  of  the 
enler])rise.  Originally  the  business  was  known  as  the  American  Aristotype  Com])any.  Mr. 
Sheldon  was  president  and  Mr.  Al)bott  was  secretary  and  treasurer,  until  1899,  when  the  General 
Aristo  Com])any  was  formed  and  purchased  the  stock  of  the  local  concern. 

'This  comi)any  was  in  turn  succeeded  l)y  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com])any,  of  which  Mr. 
,\bbott  at  tlie  time  of  Ids  death  was  vice-])resident.  He  was  also  ]>resident  of  the  Seed  Dry 
Plate  Company  of  St.  Louis,  a director  of  the  Chautaiujua  County  Trust  Company,  and 
liad  for  some  time  lield  the  ])osition  of  ])resident  of  the  American  Aristoty])e  Company. 

In  k;o2  Mr.  Abbott  went  to  London  and  introduced  the  ])roducts  of  the  General  Aristo 
Conqtany  to  England  and  tlie  Continent.  He  organized  a foi'ce  of  salesmen  and  .soon  had 
Ids  papers  c>n  sale  in  the  ].»rinci])al  centers  of  Euroj)e. 

A])art  from  his  line  business  ability  IMr.  Abbott  was  a man  of  winning  ])ersonality,  generous 
in  his  dealings  with  others,  and  a loyal,  ]jublic-spirited  citizen.  By  his  personal  acfjuaintances 
throughout  the  country,  whose  name  is  legion,  he  will  be  sadly  missed.  We  mourn  his  loss, 
because  of  the  services  he  rendered  the  ])hotograj)hic  world.  His  ])lace  in  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 
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Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade.  Specially  designed  for  the  amateur  photographer  and  the  beginner. 
Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name  and  address  to  the  Photo  Era. 


OUR  PRIZE  competition:  portraits 

The  subject  of  the  Round  Robin  Guild  prize 
competition,  which  closed  in  January,  was  “Por- 
traits.” The  entry  was  large,  and  the  editor 
examined  with  great  pleasure  the  examples  of  the 
art  and  skill  of  the  Guild  members.  Many  of 
the  pictures  were  excellent,  others  very  good  in- 
deed, and  only  a few  mediocre,  — which  is  saying 
a great  deal  for  the  proficiency  of  the  contestants. 

In  looking  over  a collection  of  pictures  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  select  those  of  the  highest  merit; 
but  when  these  are  selected,  it  requires  very  care- 
ful judgment  to  decide  which  pictures  of  com- 
paratively equal  merit  shall  be  given  the  prefer- 
ence. Where  there  seems  to  be  no  choice  between 
two  pictures,  the  other  work  of  the  two  competitors 
is  examined  and  the  highest  mark  given  to  the  one 
whose  general  work  is  the  better. 

Members  have  written  asking  to  have  their 
pictures  criticized,  and  the  faults  and  merits 
pointed  out.  It  is  not  quite  feasible  to  take  up 
individual  criticism  in  the  pages  of  a magazine, 
and  it  will  be  found  quite  as  helpful  if  the  faults 
of  certain  pictures  are  touched  upon  and  sugges- 
tions given  for  their  remedy. 

Half  a dozen  portraits  have  been  selected  as  an 
object  lesson  in  what  to  avoid  when  making  por- 
trait studies. 

The  first  is  that  of  a woman  in  middle  life. 
The  pose  is  a standing  one,  and  the  subject  wears 
in  her  hair  — which  is  done  high  — a large  white 
aigrette.  In  her  hands,  which  are  brought  to- 
gether in  front  of  her,  she  is  holding  a white  satin 
fan  in  such  a position  that  it  catches  a strong  light. 

What  is  the  first  thing  in  a picture  which  at- 
tracts, or  rather  catches,  the  eye  ? It  is  the  high 
lights.  The  eye  involuntarily  seeks  out  these 
spots  of  fight,  the  shadows  only  presenting  them- 
selves to  the  vision  as  the  gaze  wanders  from  one 
part  of  the  picture  to  the  other. 

As  I glance  at  the  picture  just  described  the 
first  thing  which  my  eye  rests  upon  is  the  white 
aigrette  in  the  hair.  This  demands  my  attention 
whether  I will  or  no.  The  next  thing  which 
clamors  to  be  seen  is  the  white  fan.  The  other 
spot  of  fight  is  on  the  face,  but  is  much  more  sub- 
dued, and  is  the  last  point  to  which  the  eye  turns. 
Covering  the  aigrette  and  the  fan  with  bits  of 
paper  the  tone  of  the  print,  I see  an  excellent 
portrait;  the  fighting  is  good,  the  pose  graceful  and 
natural,  and  the  gown,  — which  is  of  some  soft, 
dark  material  admirably  adapted  to  photographic 
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reproduction,  — falls  in  simple  fines.  If  the 
aigrette  had  been  removed  from  the  hair,  the  hands 
dropped  to  the  sides,  the  one  holding  the  fan  being, 
with  the  fan,  in  the  shadow,  the  picture  would 
have  been  very  pleasing. 

Another  picture  shows  an  elderly  gentleman 
with  a flowing  white  beard.  He  is  seated  in  an 
armchair  with  a hand  resting  on  either  arm. 
Holding  the  picture  at  a little  distance,  one  sees 
three  spots  of  fight,  on  the  face  and  the  hands, 
respectively.  The  hands  lieing  on  the  same  fine 
and  equally  as  well  lighted  as  the  face,  the  effect 
is  of  three  points  of  light  marking  the  three  points 
of  a triangle.  Had  a screen  been  inter[)osed 
between  the  light  and  the  hands,  and  the  hands 
thus  thrown  into  shadow,  one  would  have  had  a 
good  picture;  but  the  strong  fight  on  both  hands 
and  face  produce  the  triangle  effect  noticed. 

A third  picture  is  of  a girl,  with  hair  plainly 
dressed  and  the  gown  free  from  distracting  ruf- 
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fles  and  trimmings.  The  face  is  in  profile,  and 
the  subject  is  placed  directly  against  the  back- 
ground, which  is  apparently  the  same  te.xture  and 
color  as  the  gown.  The  lighting  is  very  subdued, 
and  so  even  that  the  picture  has  not  the  slightest 
roundness,  but  looks  like  a flat  fresco.  The  sub- 
ject should  have  been  ]ilaced  far  enough  from  the 
background  to  give  the  imiiression  of  atmosphere, 
and  the  lighting,  while  still  kept  subdued,  should 
have  been  adjusted  to  give  the  suggestion  of  form, 
and  not  a figure  cut  from  paper. 

Another  portrait  is  that  of  an  old  lady  reading, 
— or  supjioscd  to  be  reading,  — though  it  is  very 
a])])arent  that  instead  of  reading  she  is  holding  a 
book  and  sitting  for  her  picture.  She  is  seated 
by  a window  in  such  a position  that  the  light  falls 
sharply  on  her  face,  hands,  and  the  back  of  the 
book,  while  the  reading  matter  is  very  much  in 
the  shadow.  She  holds  the  book  in  a rigid  grasp 
and  the  free  hand  lies  tightly  closed  in  her  lap. 
For  a reading  pose,  the  light  should  come  from 
the  back  or  from  the  side,  and  be  so  arranged 
that  it  falls  on  the  jrages  of  the  book.  An  excellent 
example  of  a reading  pose  will  be  found  in  the 
Man  h Century  of  the  present  year,  in  the  ])icture 
of  (lladstone.  Tfe  sits  with  his  back  to  the  light, 
and  is  absorbed  in  his  book,  — not  sitting  for  his 
picture.  The  hand  which  lies  on  his  knee  has  the 
muscles  relaxed,  the  fingers  extended,  and  ex- 
jiresses  repose  in  every  line.  The  ]>icture  is  an 
admirable  example  in  every  way  for  the  amateur 


to  follow.  It  is  reproduced  from  a painting,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  could  not  obtain 
similar  effects  and  results  with  his  camera,  if  he 
follows  the  same  rules  as  the  artist  who  made 
this  portrait  of  the  great  Premier. 

A study  of  a child  reading  or  looking  at  a pic- 
ture-book has  the  book  so  placed  that  it  threatens 
to  obscure  the  child  altogether.  It  is  a large  book 
and  occupies  at  least  half  of  the  picture,  and 
being  of  glazed /paper  reflects  the  light  strongly, 
with  no  detail  on  the  page.  The  child’s  head  is 
beautifully  modeled,  and  if  the  artist  will  use  a 
smaller  book  with  yellow  tinted  leaves,  and  place 
it  farther  away  from  the  camera,  so  it  will  not 
seem  to  be  the  principal  object  in  the  picture,  he 
will  obtain  a charming  portrait. 

The  common  fault  of  portrait  photographs  is 
that  the  subject  usually  gives  one  the  impression 
that  he  is  sitting  for  his  picture.  The  secret  of  a 
good  portrait  is  the  unconsciousness,  or  apparent 
unconsciousness,  of  the  sitter;  and  if  the  amateur 
is  clever,  he  will  engage  his  subject  in  conversa- 
tion foreign  to  picture  taking  and  cause  him  to 
forget  to  pose. 

The  dress  should  be  simple  in  style  and  some 
soft  material  that  will  fall  in  graceful  lines. 
Combs  and  ornaments  in  the  hair  which  catch  the 
light  should  always  be  avoided.  The  fighting  of 
the  hands  should  be  subdued  and  always  be 
subordinate  to  the  fighting  of  the  face.  Never 
try  to  arrange  the  hands.  If  their  position  does 
not  seem  pleasing,  ask  the  sitter  to  move  them, 
or  to  raise  them  slightly  and  drop  them  in  the 
lap,  letting  the  muscles  relax.  The  hand  should 
not  be  shut  or  the  fingers  doulrled,  for  it  gives  a 
stubby  look  to  even  the  most  beautiful  hand.  If 
the  subject  is  to  hold  a book,  select  a small  one 
with  cream-colored  or  time-stained  leaves.  A 
book  with  the  shiny  glazed  surface  now  used  in 
book-making,  gives  a strong  high  light  where  a 
high  light  is  not  desired. 

The  fighting  of  the  face  should  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  fights  and  shadows  melt  into  each  other 
with  no  sharp  fines  between,  making  a proper 
gradation  of  fights  and  shadows. 

Use  the  largest  stop  in  the  camera,  focus  sharply, 
then  turn  the  lens  forward  a trifle,  just  enough  to 
do  away  with  the  sharp  focus. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a portrait  which  will  be 
as  attractive  five  years  hence  as  now,  then  be 
sure  that  fashionable  frills  or  furbelows  be  dis- 
carded and  your  subject  dressed  in  some  simple 
gown,  and  that  the  hair  is  not  arranged  in  an 
exaggerated  fashion. 

We  shall  have,  later  in  the  year,  another  por- 
trait competition,  to  discover  if  our  members 
have  prolited  by  these  few  hints  on  portrait 
photography. 

A c congratulate  all  who  took  part  in  the  com- 
petition on  the  good  quality  of  their  work.  It  is 
a truism  that  in  a race  not  all  can  win.  Some 
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must  fall  behind,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
unsuccessful  ones  may  not  win  in  another  race. 
It  is  better  to  strive  and  not  win,  than  never  to 
attempt;  and  one’s  failures  make  very  solid  step- 
ping-stones to  success. 

AW.<\RDS  IN  PORTRAIT  COMPETITION 

First  prize,  Paul  R.  Morrison;  second  prize, 
Eva  Godley-Rolfe ; third  prize,  Mary  H.  Mullen; 
fourth  prize,  E.  P.  Bailey. 

Honorable  Mention:  Wayne  C.  Albee,  E.  P. 
Bailey,  Charles  G.  Hass,  O.  S.  Kennedy,  Laurence 
Macomber,  Frank  S.  Matsunra,  Albert  H.  Moberg, 
Gail  Philbrick,  Cora  Tilden,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Trum- 
bull, Charles  R.  Tucker,  C.  M.  Whitney,  Emma 
L.  Williams. 

ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION 

Subject  for  the  April  Competition,  “Cloud 
Study.”  Closes  May  31. 

First  prize:  A yearly  subscription  to  Art  in 
Photography,  value  $10.00. 

Second  prize:  $5.00  in  photographic  books  or 
magazines,  published  or  advertised  by  us,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  winner. 

Third  prize : The  choice  of  a yearly  subscription 
to  the  Photo  Era  or  the  Practical  Photographer. 

Fourth  prize:  One  number  of  Art  in  Photog- 
raphy, value  $2.00. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  COMPETITION 

^larch.  — “Still  Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

April.  — “Cloud  Study.”  Closes  May  31. 

May. — “Animal  Study.”  Closes  June  30. 

June.  — “A  Country  Road.”  Closes  July  31. 

ON  MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Haitng  finished  a print  in  the  tone  most 
suitable,  the  next  important  step  is  the  selecting 
of  a mount  which  shall  either  harmonize  or  con- 
trast agreeably  with  the  tone  of  the  print.  The 
beginner,  and  often,  too,  the  experienced  amateur, 
buys  the  mounts  kept  in  stock  by  the  dealer  in 
photographic  supplies.  Then,  too,  as  if  paper 
were  a precious  article  which  must  be  used  with 
strictest  economy,  the  mount  chosen  is  one  that 
allows  the  narrowest  possible  margin  when  the 
print  is  mounted  thereon. 

If  one  must  buy  the  ready-made  mounts,  let  him 
pass  by  the  gilded  and  ornamented  cards,  and 
select  plain  ones  of  creamy  white  or  soft  gray,  and 
large  enough  to  allow  of  at  least  inch  margin 
all  around,  2 inches  is  better,  and  for  some  prints 
3 and  4 inches  may  be  used  with  advantage  to  the 
picture. 

Better  still  than  the  plain  cards  are  the  cover 
papers  which  manufacturers  supply  for  pamphlets 
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and  similar  purposes.  This  paper  is  not  only  much 
more  artistic  than  any  of  the  commercial  mounts, 
but  it  is  also  very  much  cheaper.  There  is  a wide 
range  of  lioth  color  and  texture  from  which  to 
choose,  and  one  can  select  the  paper  which  shall 
be  to  his  picture  what  the  setting  is  to  the  jewel. 
The  size  of  the  sheets  vary,  but  one  can  buy  them 
as  large  as  22  x 28;  and  if  he  wishes,  he  may  have 
them  cut  by  the  dealer  in  any  size  or  sizes  he 
desires. 

Sometimes  a print  looks  better  if  mounted  behind 
a “cut-out,” — -an  opening  large  enough  to  show 
the  picture  and  small  enough  to  cut  off  or  hide  all 
the  objectionable  portions.  A very  pleasing  paper 
for  these  cut-outs  when  the  print  is  in  sepia  or 
warm  brown,  is  the  antique  hand-made  paper  in 
a soft  cream  tone.  It  comes  in  sheets  ig  x 28,  and 
the  sides  have  deckle  edges,  and  these  at  the  sides 
of  the  mount  make  an  artistic  finish.  The  cut-out 
and  print  are  both  mounted  on  a sheet  of  paper 
showing  an  inch  margin,  and  of  a dark  tone.  The 
cut-out  should  be  made  nearer  the  top  of  the  page 
than  the  bottom,  the  rule  being  to  allow  the  same 
space  at  top  and  sides,  leaving  a wider  margin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  picture. 

Besides  the  American  papers  one  can  ffnd  many 
beautiful  papers  among  the  imported,  especially 
in  the  Japanese.  These  latter  papers  are  beautiful 
lioth  in  color  and  texture,  and  have  a very  tough 
fiber  which  admits  of  much  rough  handling  without 
tearing  or  crumpling.  The  Japanese  vellum  is 
an  ideal  mount  for  some  prints,  and  the  Japanese 
tissue  with  a backing  of  heavier  ])a]>er  in  the  same 
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tone  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  mounts  one  could 
use. 

The  covers  of  the  Photo  Era  are  made  from 
these  cover  papers,  as  are  also  the  mounts  inserted 
in  the  edition  de  luxe.  The  hlittineague  Paper 
Company,  whose  advertisement  apjiears  elsewhere, 
puts  out  as  beautiful  papers  for  photo-mounts  as 
one  could  possibly  desire.  The  coloring,  as  well 
as  the  texture  of  the  paper,  is  very  fine.  The 
very  names  are  fascinating,  and  reading  them  over 
one’s  imagination  pictures  at  once  their  possibihties 
as  artistic  mountings  for  his  prints.  The  Rhodo- 
dendron covers  come  in  both  plate  and  antique 
finish,  the  colors  being  Mist  Gray,  Cloud  Gray, 
Storm  Gray,  Black  Granite,  Havel  Brown,  Olivette, 
Neapolitan  Blue,  and  Jacciueminot  Red.  Two 
specially  artistic  papers  are  the  Sepia  Antique  and 
Sepia  Telanian,  and  the  Chocolate  Anticpie  and 
d'elanian.  The  old  Strathmore  Parchment  covers 
come  in  antique  and  in  ripple  finish,  the  colors 
being  white,  grays,  blues,  buffs,  and  browns.  A 
paper  which  appeals  to  every  photo-artist  is  the 
( )ld  Cloister  covers,  the  colors  being  Franciscan 
Gray,  Trappist  Brown,  Cathedral  Blue,  Monastery 
Buff,  and  Friars  Black. 

The  amateur  will  be  delighted  with  the  cover 
papers  if  he  has  never  used  tliem;  and  if  he  has,  he 
will  be  glad  to  know  of  the  new  and  beautiful  tones 
and  grades. 

A word  ought  to  be  said  about  tlie  placing  of  the 


print  on  the  mount.  It  should  never  be  placed 
exactly  in  the  middle  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  eye 
is  to  give  the  impression  that  the  lower  edge  is 
narrower  than  the  upper,  when  it  is  really  exactly 
the  same  width.  Book  binders  cater  to  this  trick 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  back  of  a book  has  the  decoration 
placed  nearer  the  top  of  the  back  than  the  bottom. 
Sometimes  a print  looks  well  placed  very  high 
up  on  the  mount,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
it  shows  to  better  advantage  placed  at  one  side. 
The  style  and  composition  determine  in  great  meas- 
ure the  proper  placing  of  the  print. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Mary  Mullen.  — There  is  no  objection  to 
working  on  a print  sent  in  for  competition.  There 
is  always  more  or  less  remedying  of  defects  to  be 
done  both  in  negatives  and  in  finished  prints,  and 
all  legitimate  finishing  is  expected. 

Harold  Morey.  — A subchloride  is  a chloride 
which  contains  more  of  the  base  of  which  it  is 
composed  than  it  does  of  the  acid.  A molecule 
of  silver  chloride  contains  one  atom  of  silver  and 
one  atom  of  chlorine.  A subchloride  of  silver 
would  contain  twice  as  much  silver  as  the 
chloride;  hence,  the  subchloride  contains  one 
atom  of  chlorine  and  two  atoms  of  silver. 

Gr.ace  D.  — To  change  the  color  of  blue- 
prints to  violet  tones,  dip  them  in  a solution  of 
one  ounce  household  ammonia  and  one  quart  of 
water,  until  they  have  turned  the  desired  tone. 
Dry  without  further  washing. 

H.  G.  F.  — The  self-toning  paper  which  you 
say  is  badly  discolored  will  bleach  out  in  the 
fixing  bath.  The  discoloration  does  not  seem  to 
affect  its  printing  qualities,  though  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  printing. 

Bertha  B.  — You  will  find  it  greatly  to  your 
advantage  in  n;aking  photographs  to  study  the 
principles  of  art.  Read  Van  Dyke’s  “Art  for 
Art’s  Sake”  and  “How  to  Judge  a Picture,” 
Dow’s  “Composition,”  Robinson’s  “Pictorial  Ef- 
fect in  Photography,”  and  Practical  Photographer, 
No.  12,  “Pictorial  Composition.” 

FOR  SALE 

A MEMBER  of  the  Guild  wishes  to  sell  a Telephote 
Cycle  Poco  D,  5 x 7,  with  automatic  shutter 
planatograph  lens,  two  plate-holders,  and  sole 
leather  case,  in  condition  ec[ual  to  new,  at  Ta 
material  reduction  from  the  price  when  purchased. 
The  camera  has  all  attachments,  including  re- 
versible back  and  rising  front.  Address  A.  D. 
Thom])son,  Palmer,  Mass. 
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AMERICAN  MUSICAL  GENIUS  AS  INTERPRETED  BY  PH0T(3GRAPHY 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  A.M. 

F or  over  four  centuries  the  portrait  painter  has  held  undisputed  sway  in  the  interpretation  of 
character  as  expressed  by  the  human  face.  We  refer  to  the  masterly  creations  of  Velasquez, 
Leonardo,  hlichelangelo,  Rembrandt,  Hals,  Reynolds  and  Sargent  — to  cite  a few  of  the  brighter 
lights  in  portraiture  — rather  than  to  the  apocryphical  acliievements  of  an  Apelles  of  a brilliant, 
but  extremely  remote,  period  in  the  history  of  art.  The  thought  that  the  brush  or  chisel  might, 
some  day,  be  surpassed  by  another  vehicle  of  artistic  expression,  probably  never  entered  even  the 
most  ^■isionary  of  minds.  The  effect  produced  by  the  first  announcement  of  Daguerre’s  discovery 
— astonishment,  wonder,  incredulity  — is  history.  The  daguerreotype  is  still  believed  by 
many  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  discoveries  and  we  certainly  hold  a similar  view.  Not  only  that, 
but  we  were  among  the  first  to  proclaim  photography,  as  developed  during  the  past  few  years, 
one  of  the  fine  arts  and  a rival  of  painting  as  a medium  of  artistic  expression.  The  day  has  long 
since  passed,  when  photography  could,  with  truth,  be  rlesignated  as  a mere  mechanical  art;  and 
he  who  would  preach  that  doctrine  will  find  no  believers  in  an  enlightened  community.  The 
fact  may  as  well  be  emphasized  here,  as  anywhere,  that  the  photographer  has  entered  the  arena 
of  art,  prepared  to  measure  lances  with  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  If  a painter,  jealous  of 
the  inroads  photography  has  made  upon  his  preserves,  desires  to  score  a point  against  photography 
by  calling  attention  to  the  purely  mechanical  work  of  a certain  class  of  photographers,  he  displays 
either  ignorance  or  prejudice.  We  ourselves  have  little  sympathy  with  that  kind  of  photography; 
it  is  only  the  art-side  of  photography  that  we  recognize  and  encourage.  (Ine  might  be  led  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  quality  of  the  painters’  art  is  uniformly  excellent  and  that  the  painter 
arrogated  to  himself  all  that  is  artistically  worthy.  It  would  be  folly  to  assert  that  no  bad  pictures 
are  being  painted.  Very  little  of  all  that  is  producefl  in  the  realm  of  art  — poetry,  music,  painting 
and  photography  — deserves  serious  consideration,  i.c.,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The 
difficulty  va'th  some  of  our  friends  of  the  brush  is,  that  they  constantly  move  within  narrow 
limits,  devoting  themselves  to  their  art  with  such  ardor  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  development  and 
application  of  another  art  — photography  — which,  recently,  one  of  their  number  was  pleased 
to  call  “nothing  but  a mechanical  art.”  To  him,  we  fancy,  photography  must  appear  like  a 
bogy.  In  truth,  there  is  a class  of  painters  which  views  with  apprehension  and  dread  the  wonderful 
growth  of  photography  and  its  general  recognition,  in  Europe  as  well  as  America,  as  a fine  art, 
and  firmly  refuse  even  to  rllscuss  the  subject.  Do  they  remember  to  have  heard  the  old  saying 
“There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  that  will  not  sec”? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  painters,  who,  like  the  late  J.  Wells  Champney,  have  cordially 
welcomed  photography  as  a sister  art.  They  even  practice  it,  realizing  that,  like  painting, 
photography  not  only  has  a mechanical  side,  but,  as  a means  of  expressing  character  and  beauty, 
has  even  greater  possibilities.  What  the  palette  and  the  brush  is  to  the  painter,  the  camera, 
lens  and  plate  arc  to  the  photographer.  There  arc  the  ap|)aratus  and  the  materials!  They 
need  but  the  guiding  hand  of  an  artist  to  iiroducc  a thing  of  lasting  joy  — a masterpiece.  There 
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is,  thus,  a close  resemblance  between  the  tine  arts,  for  the  same  art-jirinciples  underlie  them 
all.  Conception  of  design,  beauty,  form,  com])osition,  unity,  balance,  — all  these  are  elements 
which  must  be  jiresent  in  a production,  if  it  dcsen'e  to  be  considered  as  a work  of  art.  Not  until 
then  can  its  creator  lie  regarded  as  an  artist,  be  he  poet,  jiainter,  dramatist,  musician  or  whatever 
be  his  means  of  artistic  e.x])ression.  d'liis  class,  therefore,  includes  the  photographer,  whose 
work,  as  develojicd  during  the  last  few  years,  is  ranked  ne.xt  to  jiainting.  The  development 
alluded  to  here  has  no  reference  to  the  mechanical  process,  but  to  the  artistic  activity  of  the 
men  and  women  who  use  photograjiliy  merely  as  a vehicle  of  artistic  exjiression. 

Recognizing  the  close  relationship  of  art  and  music,  tlie  entertainment  committee  of  the 
New  England  Photographers’  .\ssociation,  at  its  annual  convention  in  Ihiston,  1902,  substituted 
an  orchestral  concert,  Avilh  eminent  soloists  assisting,  for  tlie  usual  dramatic  or  al  jrcsco  enter- 
tainment, thereby  bringing  the  sister  arts  still  nearer  together.  The  results  of  that  hajipy  and 
harmonious  blending  of  art  and  music,  as  cxemplihed  on  that  occasion  — still  fre.sh  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  present  — jiroved  to  be  of  an  enduring  and  far-reaching  character.  In  listening, 
under  ideal  conditions,  to  standard  musical  com])ositions,  sj.dendiclly  ])erformcd,  the  photog- 
raphers must  have  felt  the  ins])iring  and  quickening  inlluence  of  the  language  of  their  sister  art, 
crealive,  as  v'ell  as  inlerpi'etive.  v\s  a source  of  mere  jileasurc  to  the  senses,  the  concert  was  a 
most  em])hatic  success;  indeed,  the  photographers  expressed  their  enthusiastic  delight  not  only 
in  the  usual  manner,  but,  in  analyzing  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the  music,  evidenced  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  very  elements  they  were  striving  to  infuse  into  their  own  work. 

'Pile  musician,  too,  received  valuable  impressions  regarding  an  art  but  little  understood  by  him. 

I le  recognized  in  the  large  array  of  artistic  [iroductions  a constructive  process  and  a pliable  means  of 
artistic  expression,  based  upf)n  the  .same  ])rinci])les  which  he  systematically  applies  to  his  own 
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art,  creative  or  executive.  He  discovered  that,  by  jiliotograidiy,  a ]ierson,  imbued  with  true 
artistic  in.stincts,  possessed  of  an  artistic  temperament  and  having  suitable  technical  proficiency, 
could  give  rein  to  his  artistic  s])irit  and  poetic  fancy  and  ]day  to  his  imagination  and  taste,  in 
the  production  of  pictures  upon  which  he  might  stainji  his  individuality.  He  obtained  a clearer 
understanding  of  the  elements  that  unite  poetry,  art  and  music.  Photography,  then,  was  not  a 
mere  mechanical  art  — a trade,  as  was  maintained  by  an  artist-member  of  his  club;  it  was  a line 
art,  pure  and  simple. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  were  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  bring  the  photographic  art  closer 
home  to  the  musician,  acquainting  him  with  the  artistic  possibilities  of  an  art  of  which  he 
knew  but  little.  To  carry  out  this  idea  in  a manner  original  with  us,  we  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  the  musician  as  a model,  with  the  photographer  as  the  portraitist,  suggesting  to 
the  latter  that  he  employ  every  means  in  his  power  to  secure  a likeness  that  should  be  natural, 
characteristic  and  true.  Finding  the  portraitist  o])en  to  suggestions  and  glad  to  coo])erate 
with  us  in  the  consummation  of  the  plan,  we  sent  a direct  invitation  to  native-born  .-\merican 
musicians,  of  merit  and  distinction,  to  sit  for  their  jiortraits  to  eminent  photographic  artists 
selected  by  us  for  this  purpose,  at  the  same  time  informing  them  of  the  nature  of  our  enter])ri.se. 

Our  preference,  as  distinctly  expressed  to  the  artists  to  whom  we  entrusted  this  important 
task,  was  for  pictures  executed  in  the  advanced  school  of  photograjihic  art,  which  lends  itself 
quite  readily  to  breadth  and  simjdicity  of  treatment  and  the  rendering  of  atmosphere  and  modeling. 
The  results  fully  realized  our  exjiectations.  We  did  not  underrate  the  cxqiability  of  our  artists. 
They  have  produced  pictures  which  are  not  only,  in  the  orrlinary  sense,  s])eaking  likenesses,  but 
rise  high  above  the  level  of  artistic  excellence  to  which  the  camera  has  already  attained.  'I'hey 
are  Cjuite  in  a class  by  themselves  — in  an  atmosphere  whollv  their  own.  'Fhese  jiictures  are  of 
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pci'mancnt  value;  not  of  tlie  vague,  frail,  tentative  sort,  but  of  honest,  hearty,  solid  workmanship, 
proclaiming  vitality  and  ])ower,  and  calculated  to  stand  llie  test  of  time.  Thev  show  how'  ad- 
mirably the  artist  has  understood  tin-  inner  man,  Iras  apjireciated,  seized  aird  rejiroduced  the  powers 
of  intellect,  character  and  imagination  to  a degree,  quite  on  a ])lane  with  the  best  that  is  attainable 
by  the  ])ainter  and  which  must  be  honored  by  the  term  - inter] iretation.  In  the  case  of  the 
conductor,  who  leads  large  choral  or  orchestral  forces  to  sublinre  heights  of  musical  expression, 
we  are  forced  to  admire  the  intellectual  strength,  magnetic  jiersonality,  decision,  authority  and 
imaginative  qualities,  so  essential  to  the  attainment  of  artistic  success.  The  portrait  of  the 
singer  — another  exemjilar  of  musical  genius,  be  it  an  interpreter  of  heroic  music  or  one  of  classic 
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song  — speaks  to  us  of  dignity  and  repose,  lofty  purpose  and  genial  disposition,  which  we  love 
to  associate  with  the  personality  of  the  lyric  artist.  When  we  gaze  upon  the  honest  and  kindly 
presentment  of  the  composer  — the  tone-poet  and  architect  of  the  musical  structure  — we 
imagine  that  we  are  looking  into  his  very  soul.  There  is  no  concealment,  no  posing  for  effect. 
His  very  thoughts  are  ours  for  the  moment,  Init  we  cannot  follow  him  in  his  flights  of  fancy, 
into  the  realm  of  melody,  a Avorld  beyond  our  reach  — unknown  to  us. 

In  forming  this  aggregation  of  American  musical  genius,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
living  and  native-born  Americans  who  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  rendered  conspicuous  service 
to  the  development  of  musical  art  in  this  country.  Preference  is  given  to  those  who  are  identified 
with  American  musical  life  of  to-day,  thus  refuting  the  statement,  so  frec|uently  made,  that 
America  derives  all  its  best  art  from  Europe.  To  be  sure  there  is  always  a cla.ss  of  people  which 
patronizes  a foreign  product,  regardless  of  ciuality,  to  the  detriment  of  the  native  article.  This 
is  also  true  of  works  of  art  and  even  the  artists  themselves;  and,  in  competing  with  transitory 
foreigners  — favored  by  the  glamour  of  eccentricity  — the  American  often  has  a hard  struggle 
for  existence,  unless  afforrlcd  opportunities  on  ec|ual  terms  by  a fair-minded  impresario.  For- 
tunately the  appreciation  of  the  American  musician,  both  as  creator  and  inter])reter,  is  growing 
fast,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  we  esteem  it  a privilege  to  be  aljle  to  present  to  an  intelli- 
gent and  art-loving  public,  in  a noble  series  of  portraits,  the  representatives  of  American 
musical  art. 

Thus,  the  hearty  and  sympathetic  cooperation  of  two  artists  — the  photographer  and 
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the  musician  --  lias  resulted  in  an  achie\ement  of  art-interpretation,  never  Ijefore  equaled  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  offer  it,  in  its  present  form,  as  a tribute  to 
American  musical  y;reatness  of  a period,  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  an  imjiortant  and 
jiermanent  stej)  towards  the  formation  of  a national  school  of  music.  In  referring  indi\'idually 
to  the  distinguished  subjects  of  our  ])ortraits,  as  we  now  shall,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  this  article  to  dwell  at  length  on  their  merits  or  their  achievements.  We  shall,  therefore, 
mention  only  the  most  important  facts  connected  with  each  artist,  by  reason  of  which  he  or  she 
has  attained  celebrity.  But,  successful  as  has  been  the  task  we  set  ourselves,  it  leaves  much 
to  be  desirefl,  for  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  our  inability  to  secure  ixirtraits  of  several  dis- 
tinguished mu.sicians  of  American  birth,  which  would  have  enhanced  the  value  of  our  collection 
very  ajijireciably.  Inaccessibility,  or  indifference  to  our  jiroject,  is  our  e.xcuse  for  not  producing 
portraits  of  such  notable  artists  as  Maud  Powell,  Leonora  Jackson,  George  Hamlin,  Van 
der  Stricken,  Edith  Walker,  Emma  Ifames  and  Da\id  Bis|)ham.  With  our  esteemed  friend 
Edward  MacDowell  it  is  simply  a chronic  case  of  aversion  to  the  camera — seemingly  his  hctc  noire. 
'Phis  shyness,  neither  explicable  nor  excusable,  is  the  cause  of  our  inability  to  obtain  the  portrait 
of  this  distinguished  jiianist-conqioser. 

JOHN  K.N()WEES  I’AENE-  compo.ser.  ( tratorio  “St.  Peter”;  svmphony  in  C minor, 
“Spring  Symphony”;  cantata  “Nativity”;  ojiera.  “Azara,”  etc.  Since  1875  ] )rofe.s.sor  of  music 
at  Harvard  University,  Uambridge,  Massachusetts. 

IK  )R,'\'P1( ) W1  ELI  AM  PARKER  comjioser.  Oratorios,  “Hora  Novissima,  ” “Saint 
Christo]iher ” and  “The  Wanderer’s  Ifsalm”;  symphony  in  ('  minor;  cantata  “The  Holy  Cdiild,” 
etc.  Since  181)4  jirofessor  of  music  at  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

GE()RGE  WIHTEEIELI)  CHADWICK  —composer.  Overtures  of  “ Rip  Van  Winkle, ” 


COXLY  STUDIO  RUDOLF  ElCKEiM FYL R,  Jn. 

EVTA  KILESKI  ISABELLE  BOUTON 

“Thalia”  and  “ Melpomene”;  “Judilh,”  a Ivric  drama;  symphony  No.  3 in  h'  major;  choral 
works  “Phoenix  Ixxpirans,”  “ Indv  Nvmph,”  “C'olumbian  ()de,”etc.  Since  iSgy  director 
of  New  Enf^land  Conservatory,  Ifoston,  Massachusetts. 

MRS.  H.  H.  A.  BE. \('I I composer  and  ]>ianist.  “Gaelic  Symphony”;  concerto  for 
]jianoforte  ami  orchestra;  mass  in  E Hat;  sonata  for  ])iano  and  violin;  “ Eestival  Jubilate”  for 
chorus  and  orchestra,  etc.  As  a ])ianist  she  ])o.ssesses  uncommon  gifts  and  takes  high  rank. 

.\Rd’HUR  E(  H)d'E  - composer.  Eor  piano,  “ Eive  Poems  (after  Omar  Khayyam)”; 
f|uartet  in  C for  strings;  f|uintet  in  .\  minor  for  piano  and  strings;  ru'chestral  suite  in  I)  minor; 

“ Earewell  to  Hiawatha,”  for  baritone  solo,  male  chorus  and  orchestra,  etc.  < trganist  at  First 
Unitarian  ('hurch,  Boston,  MassachiLsetts. 

M.\I).-VME  rsnSELVN  N()RI)ICA  — di'amatic  ,so])rano.  Principal  ojieratic  roles  — 
Marguerite,  Eeonora,  Aifla,  \’alcntine,  Elsa,  Isokle,  Briicnnhilde,  Kundry,  Ea  Gioconda. 

MRS.  I.OLTSE  IK )iM ER flramatic  contralto.  Principal  operatic  roles  — Amneris, 
Eides,  Orjiheus,  Eaura,  Venus,  Ortrufl. 

MISS  IS.\BELLE  BOUT<  )X  — dramatic  me/zo  soprano.  Church,  oratorio  and  concert 
singer. 

(MRS.  IMARY  HISSIvM  1)E  .M<)SS  — Sf)])rano.  ttratorio  and  concert  singer.  Soloist  at 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  (h’ty,  and  Calvary  M.  E.  Church,  East  Orange, 

New  Jersey. 

MISS  JESSIE  M.  RINGEN — contralto.  Concert  singer.  Possesses  comprehensive 
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iT’iKTtoiru  of  standard  classic  works  including  French  and  German  songs. 

E\"J'A  KILESKl  (AFrs.  Kileski  Bradbury)  — dramatic  soprano.  Oratorio  and  concert 
singer  and  soloist  at  Central  Church,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

LILLIAN'  BLAUVELT  (Mrs.  William  F.  Pendelton) — soprano.  C'oloratura  singer. 

GERTRUDE  MAY  STEIN  (Mrs.  Eeon  ().  Bailey) — soprano.  Concert  and  oratorio 
singer. 

'JdlEODORE  VAN  YORX  — dramatic  tenor.  Opera,  concert  and  oratorio  singer. 
Soloist  at  St.  'Lhomas’  E])isco])al  Church,  New  York  City. 

FRANCIS  ROGERS  — baritone.  Oratorio  and  concert  singer  and  successful  interpreter 
of  German  Licder.  Solo  liass  at  the  South  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  New  York  City. 

EMIL  MOELENHAUER  — conductor,  both  orchestral  and  choral.  Conductor  of  the 
Ilandel  ami  Haydn  Society  and  Apollo  Club,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  the  Newburyport  Choral 
I'nion;  the  Salem  ( Iratorio  Society;  the  Brockton  Choral  Union  and  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra. 
Also  an  accomplished  violinist  and  pianist. 

WALTLIR  DAMR()SCH  — conductor  and  com])oser.  Conductor  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Comiiosed  “Scarlet  Fetter”  and  “('yrano  de  Bergerac”  (operas);  the 
.Manila  'Le  Deum;  ]>iano  and  violin  sonatas;  songs,  etc. 

CE.\RENCE  EDDY  — concert  organist.  Author  of  “d'he  Church  and  Concert  Organist” 
and  “d'he  Oi'gan  in  C'hurch.” 

CIIARId'lS  G.VI.EOWAY  — church  and  concert  organist.  ( frganist  and  director  of  the 
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music  at  St.  Peter’s  Episcojial  Church  and  also  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral,  and  conductor 
of  the  Apollo  Club,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

BENJAiSIlX  J.  LANG — organist,  pianist  and  conductor.  Conductor  of  the  Cecilia 
Society  ami  organist  of  King’s  Chapel,  Poston,  Massachusetts.  Also  pianist  of  brilliant  attainments. 

W.VELACE  GOODRICH — organist  and  conductor.  Organist  of  ’Prinity  (diurch  and 
conductor  of  the  Choral  Art  Society,  Boston.  Also  conductor  of  the  Worcester  iMusic  P’eslivals 
and  instructor  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Afassachusetts. 

ERNEST  RICHARD  KROEGIvR  — pianist,  conpioser  and  lecturer.  Composer  of  or 
chestral  suite  “ Lalla  Rookh”  (based  f>n  Thomas  Moore’s  |)oem)  and  numerous  orchestral  and 
pianoforte  pieces  and  songs.  Probably  the  bestm(|uii)pefl  lecturer  on  musical  topics  in  the 
United  States.  Director  of  the  Kroeger  School  of  Music  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

HAROLD  RAND()EPH  — pianist  and,  since  i8<)8,  director  of  the  Peabody  C'onservatory 
of  iMusic,  Baltimore,  iMarylaml. 

GEORGE  W.  PROCTOR — jhanist.  Instructor  of  ])ianoat  the  New  England  C'onservatorv 
of  Music,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

MISS  ^lARlE  NICHOLS — concert  violinist. 

MISS  ti)Ll\'E  iMEAD  — concert  violinist,  also  founder  and  director  of  the  string  (|iiartel 
bearing  her  name. 

iM.VX  BENDIX  — concert  violinist  and  conductor.  Was  esjiecially  engaged  to  act  as 
concertmaster  at  the  Wagner  jicrformances  at  the  Metro])olitan  Opera.  House  in  Eiew  York 
this  season.  Was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  St.  laniis  exposition  orchestra,  tilling  a similar 
position  at  the  World’s  Lair  in  Chicago. 
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M ( ) ( ) N L 1 G 1 rr  P HOT( ; G R A PH  Y 

JOHN  BOYD 

Night  i)li()togni])hy  is  a fascinating  ])ursuit,  l)iit  yet  it  is  not  successfully  followed  by  many.  It 
has  a])parently  too  many  intricacies  for  the  average  amateur,  and  the  professional  will  not  take 
it  up  because  it  does  not  “]jay.”  Of  the  many  fornrs  of  night  photography  there  is  none  more 
abused  than  “moonlight”  scenes,  which  in  the  main  are  nothing  more  than  daylight  underexpo- 
sures in  a new  guise,  Init  nevertheless  sailing  under  false  colors.  There  is  really  no  need  that 
we  should  have  to  palm  off  on  our  friends  or  the  ]>ublic  these  fraudulent  ])roducts  of  ours,  when 
with  a little  trouble  we  can  produce  the  genuine  article  in  all  its  beautv,  and  then,  if  we  desire 
to  have  our  work  criticized,  by  even  the  .severest  of  critics,  there  will  be  nothing  found  in  it 
to  condemn  us. 

I do  not  ])ropose  to  ignore  the  attaining  of  any  special  result  by  a skilful  combination,  such 
as  can  be  ])ractised  by  those  who  have  true  artistic  training,  or  by  those  who  wouM  emulate  these 
leaders,  and  to  the.se  latter  1 would  speak  of  how  the.se  results  are  reached. 

Moonlight  photographs  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  cla.s.ses:  one  where  the  view  is  taken 
bv  the  light  of  the  queen  of  night,  the  other  including  her  majesty  as  part  of  the  scene.  It  is 
possible  to  make  ])ictures  bv  Luna’s  light  that  closely  resemble  that  ol.)tainerl  by  Sol’s  reflected 
ravs;  but  if  we  onlv  want  daylight  effects,  there  is  actually  no  u.se  wasting  good  time  by  exposing 
our  ])lates  at  night,  for  at  such  a time  we  want  pictures  that  will  speak  for  themselves. 
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The  lesson  therefore  that  we  wish  to  impart  is  how  to  take  night  ])ictures  that  will  look  like 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  when  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  horizon,  and  the  moon  shines  in 
all  her  splendor,  and  I might  as  well  add  right  here  that  he  who  is  to  enter  this  field  of  work  will 
need  to  be  blessed  with  lots  of  enthusiasm,  unlimited  jjatience,  anrl  a stock  of  good  nature, — in 
fact,  a friend  aptly  put  it  when  he  remarked  that  “plenty  of  jiatience  and  non  halation  ]ilates 
comprised  the  largest  portion  of  his  outfit.”  A jierson  may  .set  u])  his  camera  anywhere  in  day- 
light, and  not  call  forth  remark;  but  let  him  bring  it  out  after  dark,  and  he  will  find  that  human 
beings  are  the  most  inquisitive  animals  of  the  many  that  inhabit  the  earth. 

The  requisites  needed  for  photograjihy  by  the  light  of  the  moon  are  few.  Non  halation 
plates,  as  just  stated,  are  indisjiensable,  and  if  they  are  color  corrected  for  yellow  rays  they  form 
an  ideal  combination,  and  one  that  will  prove  ef|ual  to  e\ery  requirement.  ,\  strong  trijiod,  and 
a stay  to  clamp  the  legs,  will  jirove  a comfort  if  we  have  to  set  u]i  on  uneven  ground  or  hard 
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pavements.  A lens  of  llie  longest  focus  for  scenes  that  are  to  include  the  image  of  the  moon  is 
necessary  to  get  a diameter  that  will  accord  with  what  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  see.  Any  of 
the  double  lenses  whose  front  and  back  combinations  give  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  combined 
series  will  answer  every  need. 

We  arc  now  ready  for  work,  and  will  begin  at  the  easy  end  of  the  job.  The  moon  is  shining 
bright,  and  there  is  not  a cloud  to  be  seen.  A long  winding  road  up  the  distant  hillside  is  as 
clearly  delined  as  it  wouhl  be  at  noon;  the  bridge  across  the  creek  at  our  feet  throws  its  heavy 
shadows  down  into  the  de])ths  of  the  water.  l)ut  the  railings  are  stereo.sco})ically  prominent  in 
tln'  slanting  light.  'There  is  a fringe  of  bushes  and  an  odd  tree  in  the  middle  distance  which 
breaks  u])  the  space  in  the  rising  ground.  We  have  .seen  it  often  by  daylight,  but  it  has  never 
appealed  to  us  until  now.  We  of  course  wish  to  picture  it,  endeavoring  to  portray  the  silvery 
effect  and  uniform  softne.ss  that  is  ajjparent  in  every  foot  of  it.  'The  camera  is  set  up,  the  focus 
obtained,  and  then  corrected  by  the  scale  which  every  box  should  have  on  its  baseboard.  Use 
the  swingdjack  to  bring  the  foreground  to  a unif(.)rm  focus  with  the  distant  hill,  for  in  this  work 
it  is  not  exiK'dient  to  stop  down  the  lens  to  obtain  definition.  A fast  plate  is  in  the  holder,  the 
working  aperture  of  the  lens  is  f.  8,  and  we  give  an  exposure  of  twenty  minutes.  Should  the 
scene  have  been  one  with  a heavy  foreground,  the  time  might  readily  be  increased  to  forty  or 
even  sixty  minutes,  according  to  the  amount  of  detail  required. 
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We  shall  next  take  up  the  picturing  of  the  moon  itself  in  a scene,  and  it  were  better  for  this 
that  we  choose  a night  when  light  clouds  are  fleeting  across  the  sky.  There  are  se\eral  ways  of 
doing  this,  but  only  the  easiest  and  best  of  them  will  be  here  explained.  Let  us  first,  however, 
consider  the  motion  of  the  moon  in  relation  to  the  earth,  and  learn  to  escaiie  what  many  have 
obtained  in  their  early  attempts  — an  elongated  streak,  whose  length  increased  with  the  exposure. 
We  should  know  that  the  moon  will  travel  its  own  diameter  in  slightly  less  than  two  minutes, 
and  that  the  least  motion  allowable  in  our  jncture  must  not  exceed  1-150  of  an  inch,  otherwise 
the  sharpnc.ss  will  be  “shivered”  to  a visible  extent.  The  larger  the  image,  the  more  the  neces- 
sity for  obtaining  a true  circle,  free  from  jiercejitible  motion,  and  those  working  with  very  long 
focus  lenses,  cir  large  cameras,  will  needs  bear  this  rule  in  minrl. 

The  first  ]dan  is  to  make  a double  ex])osure  in  the  following  way:  ('hoose  a scene  when 

the  moon  is  shining  brightly,  and  arrange  it  so  that  Luna  is  nearing  the  border  of  the  \ iew  as 
seen  on  the  gi'ound  glass,  and  moving  towards  the  edge  of  the  ])late.  Expose  (juickly  for  the 
moon  alone,  which  for  an  image  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  must  not  exceed  fi\e  seconds; 
one  eighth  of  an  inch,  not  more  than  eight  seconds,  and  so  on.  Close  the  shutter,  and  replace 
the  slide,  then  wait  until  the  moon  has  passed  out  of  the  field  of  view,  then  make  the  exposure 
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on  the  scene,  giving  ten  to  thirty  minutes  with  f.  8,  according  to  the  light  and  class  of  subject. 

Another  way  [jroduces  s])lendid  results,  though  the  methods  employed  are  partially  untrue. 
During  the  daytime  we  make  a half-timed  negative  of  a pretty  landscape,  with  masses  of  clouds 
surrounditig  the  sun,  using  either  films  or  plates,  and  when  night  comes  on  and  the  moon  is  in 
the  same  position  in  the  heavens,  another  exjxisure  is  made,  this  time  on  a film,  and  with  just 
enough  time  to  give  us  an  outline  of  the  moon  alone.  'Phe  two  negatives  are  now  superimposed 
and  jirinted  together,  the  only  care  being  to  get  the  image  of  the  moon  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
sky.  The  remainder  of  the  moon  negative  ought  to  be  free  from  any  trace  of  image,  and  will 
be,  if  the  e.xposure  and  development  have  been  carried  out  correctlv.  The  only  justiheation 
there  is  for  offering  this  ]ilan  is  that  it  gives  us  a real  moon,  with  of  course  the  subservient  parts 
illuminated  bv  the  orb  of  day. 

.\  further  plan  that  will  give  realistic  effects  is  to  make  a genuine  moon  exposure,  and  then 
strijiping  the  film  from  the  plate  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  cut  out  the  moon  and  place  it  over  the 
daylight  negative  in  its  proper  jilace.  In  doing  this,  the  transferred  moon  will  be  slightly  en- 
larged, which  is  the  object  to  be  attained,  as  the  worker  will  find  in  making  negatives  direct  of 
the  moon,  old  Luna  will  not  appear  as  large  in  proportion  on  the  plate,  as  the  eye  makes  it  in 
Nature;  hence  the  necessity  for  a “doctoring,”  and  thus  correcting  where  our  ojjtical  outht  is 
deficient.  If  the  stri])]ied  film  is  drierl  and  grea.sed  on  to  a jilate,  we  can  use  this  moon  as  a stock 
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negative  for  printing  in  the  heavenly  orb  on  any  of  our  night  made  landsca])es  f>r  oilier  scenes. 

In  the  making  of  pictures  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  ])hotographer  will  run  against  a pro])o- 
sition  that  he  may  not  hitherto  have  felt  the  need  of  mastering.  I refer  to  the  \ isual  and  ( hemical 
focus  of  these  distant  planets.  Lens  makers  usually  arh-ertise  their  products  as  corrected  in  this 
respect,  but  not  many  of  them,  if  any,  will  dejiict  the  celestial  worlds  sharply  by  a x’isual  focus- 
ing on  the  ground  gkess,  and  there  is  no  set  rule  that  can  be  (pioted  which  will  answei'  for  all 
sizes  and  makes  of  lenses,  as  they  differ  in  jirojjortion  to  the  icxteiit  of  their  focal  length,  and 
amount  of  correction.  'I'he  only  way  to  find  out  is  by  making  actual  tests,  and  the  most  satis- 
factory method  is  to  set  the  camera  up  with  thi'  longest  focus  lens  in  position,  and  bring  one  ol 
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ihe  Ijrighl  stars  to  tlie  shar])cst  image  ])Ossible  on  the  screen.  Put  in  a fast  plate,  and  expose 
ten  minutes;  rack  out  the  lens  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  without  moving  the  camera  expose  an- 
other ten  minutes.  Do  this  for  six  comsecutive  times,  allowing  say  live  minutes  between  each 
exposure,  and  marking  on  the  bed  of  the  camera  the  ])ositions  of  each  of  the  exposures.  On 
develo])ment,  you  will  readily  .see  the  difference  between  the  image  made  by  the  visual  focus 
and  those  of  the  live  succeeding  ones.  Providing  you  have  carried  the  experiments  out  sufficiently, 
one  of  the  live  will  be  vour  indicator  for  future  work.  Make  a note  of  the  distance  the  chemical 
focus  extends  beyond  the  ^•isual,  and  vou  will  have  a.  sure  guide  with  that  ])articular  lens  when 
])hologra|)hing  any  of  the  ])lanets. 

The  development  of  j)lates  ex]n)sed  on  any  of  these  subjects  calls  for  tentative  methods. 
W’e  must  strive  for  softness,  so  that  the  existing  contrasts  may  be  modified  as  much  as  possible. 
.\  well  diluted  pyro-soda  solution  will  best  harmonize  with  most  makes  of  ]jlates,  and  the  manu- 
facturer’s formula  weakened  with  double  (|uantily  of  waiter  will  enable  us  to  control  the  results 
to  the  greatest  possible  degree. 

It  is  doubtle.ss  apjiarent  to  all  that  the  sky  in  the  negative  of  these  night  scenes  must  be 
almost  free  from  density,  olheiwvise  wt  lose  the  effect  we  are  seeking.  'Phis  can  be  attained  in 
flevelo]imenl  by  jiainting  over  the  sky  jiart,  as  .soon  as  the  image  can  be  seen,  wnth  a solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  which  restrains  further  action.  J.ocal  reduction  can  also  be  done  with 
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any  of  the  well-known  agents,  but  a better  way,  if  carefully  done,  is  to  take  the  negative  after 
drying,  and  gently  rub  the  flense  ]X)rtions  with  a tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  moistened  occa- 
sionally with  alcohol.  'Phis  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  reducing  the  density  and  should  l)e 
tried  by  all  who  are  unacf|uaintefl  with  its  efficacy. 

The  printing  may  be  done  on  platinum,  or  any  of  the  development  i_)apers,  w’hich  give  black 
and  white  results,  d'here  used  to  be  on  the  market  a green  albumeni/cd  ])apcr  which  ])roduced 
moonlight  effects  in  the  most  realistic  manner,  Imt  1.  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  being  offered 
for  some  time.  If  the  worker  is  in  a position  to  procure  any,  he  f)Ught  to  do  it;  if  not,  let  him 
try  making  a carbon,  which  can  be  had  in  suitable  Cf)lors,  and  he  will  get  an  effect  that  will  surely 
satisfy. 

The  instructions  here  offercfl  may  ap].)ear  elaborate,  and  even  imjjossible  to  the  tyro,  l)ut 
in  practice  they  are  as  simjfle  as  any  of  the  better-known  deifartments,  and  only  want  a hide 
care  in  execution  to  produce  the  most  exfjuisite  exam])les  one  can  have  by  phot(.)graphy. 

It  is  a new  field  amongst  the  masses,  and  is  w'ell  worth  delving  into,  as  it  opens  up  possibilities 
undreamed  of  by  the  diurnal  worker. 
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Fifth  1\\per  — Intensifk'ation  and  Reduction 

I.  Purpose  oj  1 iilensifiealioii  and  Reduction.  — Intensification  and  reduction  are  two  after- 
processes  for  improving  the  printing  (juality  of  negatives.  When  plate,  exposure,  and  develop- 
ment have  been  brought  into  comjdete  working  harmony  with  each  other,  a perfect  negative 
results,  in  which  all  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade  in  the  object  jihotographed  are  propor- 
tionately represented  by  corresponding  gradations  of  density.  After  a little  practical  experience 
this  will  jjrobably  hajjpen  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases,  but  the  twentieth  requires  some  one 
of  the  after-processes  which  this  ]ja]ier  describes.  Experienced  ])hotogra])hers  frequently  make 
miscalculations  at  some  stage  in  the  making  of  the  negative,  such  as  carrying  development  too 
far  or  stopjiing  it  too  soon,  and  when  it  is  dry  they  discover  that  it  is  a little  too  strong  or  too 
weak,  too  dense  or  too  thin,  and  liml  a .satisfactory  remedy  in  intensification  or  reduction. 

What  is  Intensification?  — Intensification  is  the  process  of  increasing  the  printing 
density  of  a negati\x‘,  in  order  to  produce  a more  brilliant  print,  or  to  secure  a greater  amount 
of  contrast  or  detail.  The  problem  is  to  strengthen  the  general  density  and  add  to  the  contrasts 
of  the  image  if  possible.  As  the  negative  image  is  composed  of  particles  of  metallic  silver,  the 
ideal  way  would  seem  to  be  to  add  more  particles  of  silver  to  tho.se  already  forming  the  image, 
d'his  method,  however,  jiresents  a number  of  difficulties  in  manipulation,  besides  the  fact  that  the 
salts  of  silver  have  a tendency  to  stain  the  gelatine  film.  Therefore  methods  are  usually  employed 
by  means  of  which  the  metallic  silver  of  the  image  is  changed  to  .some  comjjound  which,  by  its 
greater  opacity,  offers  more  resistance  to  the  light  than  did  the  silver,  and  thus  the  purpose  in 
view  is  effected.  Mercuric  chloride  is  without  doubt  the  most  satisfactory  and  reliable  means 
of  performing  this  process.  Intensification  consists  in  converting  the  metallic  silver  of  the  image 
into  a double  salt,  a chloride  of  silver  and  mercurv,  by  means  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  the 
reduction  of  that  salt  to  the  metallic  state  by  abstracting  the  chlorine  with  the  aid  of  a ferrous 
oxalate  developer.  The  practical  result  is  that  the  original  silver  image  is  increased  by  almost 
double  its  weight  of  mercurv,  the  ojiacity  of  this  image  of  silver  and  mercury  combined  being  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  original  silver  image.  This  process  has  the  advantage  that  it  may  be 
re]jeated  as  often  as  desired  to  get  the  reejuired  amount  of  ojiacity. 

3.  Kinds  oj  Negatii’cs  Ini  proofed  by  Intensification.  — Intensification  is  at  best  only  a 
makeshift  to  secure  a good  negative  from  a poor  one;  and  if  it  is  possible  to  make  another  exposure 
and  get  a good  negative,  the  results  will  be  enough  better  to  anqdy  reward  the  worker.  This 
applies  e((ually  well  in  cases  requiring  reduction,  although  reduction  is  perhaps  on  the  whole 
the  more  satisfactory  of  the  two.  However,  when  a second  negative  cannot  be  made,  the  poor 
one  may  be  intensified  so  as  to  yield  a comparatiwly  good  print  There  are  three  kinds  of  nega- 
tives which  may  be  greatly  improved  by  intensification. 

First  of  all  are  the  negatives  which  were  correctly  exposed,  but  through  an  error  were  undcr- 
flevelo])ed.  Such  negatives  have  plenty  of  detail,  unless  the  degree  of  underdevelopment  was 
extreme,  but  there  is  almost  no  contrast  or  density  whatever,  the  shadows  are  (|uite  clear,  the 
image  is  Hat  and  shows  but  little  blackne.ss  at  any  jioint.  The  worker  may  have  negatives 
which,  although  correctly  timed,  received  so  little  develojiment  that  the  .shadows  are  lacking  in 
detail  and  ajqjcar  to  be  but  little  more  than  clear  glass.  This  is  to  (|uile  an  extent  only  an  appar- 
ent lack  of  detail;  sufficient  detail  is  there  if  it  can  only  be  brought  out.  The  ferrous  oxalate 
intensifier  is  esjieciallv  adapted  to  this  cla.ss  of  work  as  it  is  in  itself  a develojier,  and  redevelop- 
ment is  exactly  what  is  needed  to  bring  out  the  latent  detail  and  strengthen  the  whole  negative. 

Next  are  the  overexposed  negatives  which  were  removed  from  the  develojier  at  an  early 
.stage  because  fog  had  begun  to  make  its  a])|)earance.  'Fhese  negatives,  the  result  of  overexposure 
and  underdevelr)pment,  .somewhat  rcssemble  underdevelo])ed  negatives,  being  full  of  detail, 
but  weak  or  thin  in  density,  with  little  contrast  between  the  high  lights  and  shadows.  The  prints 
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from  them  arc  soft  and  Hat,  without  contrast,  snap,  or  brilliancy.  Intensification  works  won- 
ders in  such  cases  where  there  is  sufficient  detail  and  only  contrast  and  ojiacity  or  density  are 
required.  When  the  fog  has  been  removed  by  a clearing  bath,  the  intensifying  solution  begins 
its  work;  and  as  its  action  is  greatest  on  the  metallic  silver  of  the  image,  the  shadows  containing 
very  little  silver  arc  not  greatly  affected  as  are  the  high  lights,  which  soon  assume  considerable 
opacity,  thereby  producing  the  desired  contrast. 

'I'he  third  and  last  kind  are  negatives  which  have  been  undere.xposed.  Such  negatives 
are  benefited  the  least  of  any  by  the  jirocesses  of  intensification  now  known  to  ])hotographic 
science.  It  may  be  safely  staled  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  remedy  for  underexposure  except 
the  making  of  another  new  negative.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  ferrous  oxalate  blackening 
.solution  recommended  in  this  ])a]ier  will  accomplish  more  inqirovement  in  the  underexjiosed 
negative  than  the  majority  of  the  other  intensificrs  now  used.  The  rea.son  for  this  is  tliat  the 
high  lights  of  such  a negative  are  somewhat  strong  while  the  shadows  are  clear  and  without 
sufficient  detail;  moreover,  the  ferrous  oxalate  solution  is  in  itself  a strong  developer,  and  if 
the  negative  was  but  slightly  unflerexposcfl,  it  will  develoj)  out  more  detail  in  the  shadows  as 
well  as  build  up  the  ojiacity,  .so  that  this  detail  may  not  be  lost  in  jirinting.  If  the  negati\e  was 
greatly  unflcre.xposed,  there  is  no  hope  for  it;  detail  cannot  be  forced  where  there  is  none. 

4.  Preparation  oj  Negatives.  — Negatives  which  have  been  developed,  fixed,  washed, 
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and  dried  before  intensification  seem  to  have  better  contrasts  than  if  intensified  directly  after 
washing  as  then  none  of  the  delicate  gradations  of  the  shadows  are  lost,  as  is  the  case  before 
they  have  been  dried.  In  reduction  and  in  intensification  it  is  essential  to  success  that  the 
ncgati\’e  should  be  free  from  hypo,  chemical  stains,  or  grease,  and  the  necessity  for  thorough 
])re])aration  of  the  negative  cannot  be  too  strongly  imju'essed  upon  tlie  worker. 

Therefore,  when  aljout  to  intensify  or  reduce  a negative,  make  sure  first  of  all  that  it  is 
thoroughly  fi.xed.  Sliould  there  be  any  doubt  on  this  jroint,  it  will  be  well  to  soak  the  negative 
in  water  for  a few  minutes  to  soften  the  film  and  then  refix  it  as  directed  in  the  paper  on  develop- 
ment, being  especially  careful  to  give  it  a thorough  washing  in  running  water  to  entirely  remove 
all  traces  of  hypo.  This  is  im])ortant,  as  hyjxj  in  the  film  will  cause  stains  after  intensification, 
the  negative  will  turn  yellow,  and  in  time  will  be  destroyed  and  useless.  The  best  hypo-eliminator 
is  a goofl  stream  of  running  water  if  the  fixation  has  been  thorough  and  complete.  If  a nega- 
tive is  known  to  have  been  thoroughly  fixed,  but  not  sufficiently  washed,  or  if  the  amount  of 
washing  is  unknown,  it  will  be  well  to  immerse  in  a five  per  cent  solution  of  alum  for  ten 
minutes  just  previous  to  intensification  or  reduction.  This  .solution  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
.solving  yi  grains  of  alum  in  about  2 ounces  of  water  and  adding  water  to  make  4 ounces. 

It  is  also  ad\’isable  that  negatives  should  be  free  from  the  fog  or  stain  causerl  by  overexposure 
or  overdevelopment  if  it  is  ])ossible  to  make  them  so.  If  not  extreme,  these  troubles  may  be 
eliminated  by  immersing  the  negative  in  the  following  clearing  bath:  Thiocarbamide,  150  grains; 
citric  acid,  75  grains;  water,  16  ounces.  Wash  the  negative  when  thoroughly  cleared. 

An  almost  entire  rerluction  of  the  silver  in  the  plate  emulsion  sometimes  occurs  upon  de- 
veloping a greatly  overexj)Osed  plate,  and  the  result  is  fog  and  a very  flense  image.  In  such 
cases  the  following  clearing  bath  will  be  of  service.  The  negative  should  remain  in  this  solution 
until  it  is  clear,  and  should  then  be  washed  as  with  the  clearing  bath  above:  Water,  10  ounces; 
ferrous  sulphate,  ounces;  alum,  \ ounce;  sulphuric  acid,  20  minims. 

Iride.scent  stains  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  gently  with  a tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  wetted 
in  wood  alcohol.  Silver  stains  on  the  negative  are  not  so  easily  removed,  but  they  should  be, 
if  it  is  all  ])ossible  to  df)  .so.  They  have  the  appearance  of  rusty  colored  spots,  and  the  following 
is  one  of  the  best  baths  to  remove  them:  Sodium  hyposul])hite,  2 ounces;  sodium  phosphate, 
10  grains;  lead  nitrate,  ^ ounce.  Dissolve  in  12  ounces  of  water  and  then  add,  alum,  ^ ounce. 
Set  the  bath  aside  to  clear  before  using,  and  when  ready  decant  off  the  clear  .solution.  After 
use,  the  negati\X‘  shoukl  be  wiped  off  with  a tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  and  well  washed.  The 
solution  may  be  kept  in  a tightly  corked  bottle  and  u.sed  several  times. 

5.  'J'he  Bleaching  Solution.  — With  the  preliminary  ])re]xiration  of  the  negative  carefully 

attended  to,  the  worker  may  give  his  attention  to  the  actual  ])rocesses  in  hand.  First  of  all  a 
bleaching  solution  must  be  prepared : Warm  water,  10  ounces;  hydrochloric  acid,  20  minims; 

ammonium  chloride,  227  grains;  mercuric  chk)ride,  227  grains.  Mercuric  chloride  is  not  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  when  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  ammonium  chloride,  it  becomes  much 
more  so.  It  does  not  kee])  well  in  .solution  if  exposed  to  light  for  any  length  of  time;  but  if 
hydrochloric  acid  is  used  as  flirected  in  the  formula,  it  may  be  kept  in  the  dark  room  or  a closet 
and  usefl  repeatedly  until  it  fails  to  bleach  the  negative  in  a reasonable  time.  The  hydrochloric 
acifl  also  ])revents  the  powerful  hardening  action  of  mercuric  chloride  on  the  gelatine  of  the 
film,  ancl  tenfls  to  prevent  stains,  but  too  much  may  induce  frilling.  In  compounding  this  solution 
be  sure  to  do  so  in  the  order  given  above,  and  do  not  acUl  the  mercuric  chloride  except  in  pow- 
dered form.  Label  the  lx)ttle  “Poison”  and  set  it  away  to  cool  before  u.se.  Mercuric  choridc 
is  a corrosive  ]X)ison  and  the  fingers  should  be  kept  out  of  the  solution  as  much  as  possible  and 
thoroughly  washed  after  each  immersion. 

6.  I'hc  Blackening  Solulion.  — To  compouixl  the  blackening  solution  two  saturated 
solutions  are  recpiired,  which  must  be  ke])l  .separate  in  tightly  corked  bottles  and  mixed  just  before 
they  are  needed  for  use.  The  blackening  solulion  itself  .should  only  be  used  for  such  negatives 
as  are  to  be  intensified  at  the  same  lime;  it  cannot  be  used  repeatedly  like  the  bleaching  solution. 
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First  prepare  a saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate;  that  is,  dissolve  as  much  of  the  ferrous 
sulphate  as  the  water  used  will  take  up.  Then  add  about  three  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  ]>er 
ounce  of  ferrous  sulphate  used.  Ferrous  sulphate  readily  changes  to  a ferric  salt  by  oxidation 
if  exposed  to  air  or  water,  but  the  addition  of  the  acid  hinders  this  change.  Now  ].)re})are  in  a. 
similar  manner  a saturated  .solution  of  potassium  oxalate  and  to  this  add  about  three  drops  of 
oxalic  acid  per  ounce  of  potassium  oxalate  used.  The  blackening  solution  is  composed  of: 
Potassium  oxalate  fsaturated  .solution),  5 ounces;  ferrous  sulidiatc  (saturatcfl  solution),  i ounce. 

The  worker  may  not  understand  why  this  blackening  solution  has  been  referred  to  in  a 
previous  paragraph  as  a ferrous  oxalate  developer  when  to  all  appearances  there  is  no  such 
chemical  in  its  composition.  Ferrous  o.xalate  is  imsoluble  in  water  so  that  a .solution  cannot 
be  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  the  salt  is  soluble  in  a strong  solution  of  ])ota.ssium  f)xalate. 
For  this  reason  it  is  always  prepared  by  pouring  a solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  into  a solution  of 
potassium  oxalate.  This  operation  must  not  be  reversed,  for  if  the  ])otassium  oxalate  solution 
is  poured  into  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution,  there  is  danger  that  the  ferrous  f)xalate  formed  lyv  the 
reaction  may  be  precipitated.  In  chemistrv  it  is  a good  general  rule  that  it  is  easier  to  keej)  a 
chemical  in  .solution  than  it  is  to  get  it  there,  although  it  may  be  readily  sf)lublc  in  certain  li(|uids. 

7.  The  Process  oj  I nteusification.  — This  process  .should  be  carried  on  in  a sulxlued  light; 
the  dark-room  lamp  with  an  orange  glass  instead  of  the  usual  ruby  furnishes  an  admirable  light 
for  the  purpose.  When  the  negative  to  be  intensified  is  thoroughly  jirepared,  lay  it  in  a clean 
tray  film  side  up  and  flow  over  it  a quantity  of  the  bleaching  .solution  sufficient  to  cover  it  well. 
If  the  negative  was  a goocl  one  and  no  prejiaration  was  nece.ssary  jircvious  to  intensification,  it 
should  be  soaked  in  clean  water  for  a few  minutes  before  immersing  in  the  bleaching  solution, 
until  the  film  becomes  softened.  Ituring  bleaching  rock  the  tray  gently  as  during  de\'elo])- 
ment.  In  a minute  0 ‘ two  the  image  will  begin  to  turn  while.  'Phis  change  will  continue  until 
the  image  is  bleached  through  to  the  glass  c>n  the  under  side  of  the  film,  and  for  uniform  inten- 
sification throughout  the  negative  it  should  be  allowed  to  bleach  until  it  is  white  through  and 
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througli.  Bui  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  intensification  can  lie  re<rulated  to  some  degree  liy 
the  amount  of  bleaclu’ng  allowed.  In  jiortrait  negatives,  for  instance,  anil  elsewhere,  it  may  be 
desirab'e  to  intensify  the  shadows  more  than  the  high  lights.  In  such  ca.ses  remove  the  negative 
from  the  bleaching  solution  as  .soon  as  the  shadows  have  become  whitened  and  wash  it  quicklv 
to  stop  the  action  of  the  solution.  A little  experience  will  teach  the  beginner  just  when  the  process 
has  l)cen  carried  far  enough  and  suHicient  opacity  has  been  secured.  A moment’s  thought  will 
also  convince  the  worker  that  it  is  alwavs  the  shadow  ])ortions  of  the  negative  which  bleach  first. 
'Bins  may  be  accounted  for  bv  the  fact  that  the  particles  of  silver  composing  those  parts  of  the 
image,  being  fewer  in  number  and  more  scattered,  are  much  more  easily  attacked  by  the  solution 
than  the  large  masses  of  metallic  silver  forming  the  opacity  of  the  high  lights.  When  bleached 
sufficiently,  wash  the  negative  for  half  an  hour  in  running  water  or  in  at  least  twelve  changes  of 
standing  water,  allowing  it  to  .soak  about  three  minutes  between  each  change.  This  washing 
must  be  done  in  the  dark  room,  for  the  solution  has  formed  a double  salt  of  silver  and  mercury 
which  is  rpiite  sensitive  to  light  action.  The  washing  completed,  examine  the  negative  before  the 
orange  light  for  a moment  and  observe  the  results  u]>  to  this  point.  The  metallic  silver  of  the 
image  has  been  converted  into  the  light-sensitive  salt,  silver  chloride;  moreover,  the  image  shows 
a marked  increase  of  deposit  due  to  the  fact  that  mercurous  chloride  is  a.s.sociated  with  every 
atom  of  silver  chloride,  thus  forming  a double  salt,  (dwing  to  the  whiteness  of  the  image,  however, 
it  is  le.ss  opaque  than  the  original,  and  its  color  must  be  changed  by  reducing  the  silver  and 
mercury  salt  to  a metallic  state.  Tn  other  wf)rds  the  negative  has  been  restored  to  such  a condition 
that  it  may  be  redeveloped  and  additional  opacity  secured  bv  the  ])resence  of  metallic  mercury 
with  the  silver.  Now  lay  the  negative  in  a clean  tray  him  side  up  and  How  (piickly  over  it  a quantity 
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of  the  Ijlackcning  solution  sufficient  to  cover  it  well.  Rock  the  tray  gently  as  before  and  watch 
the  change  carefully  by  the  orange  light.  The  image  will  quickly  blacken  and  gain  density. 
When  thoroughly  blackened  to  the  desired  point  remove  the  negative  and  wash  and  dry  it  the 
same  as  after  ordinary  development.  If  the  desired  amount  of  density  has  not  l)ccn  secured, 
the  negative  may  be  again  bleached  and  blackened.  In  fact  the  whole  process  of  intensification 
may  be  repeated  until  the  required  density  is  obtained. 

8.  What  is  Reduction'^  — Reduction  is  the  ])rocess  of  reducing  llie  jirinting  density  of 
negatives  in  order  to  dimini.sh  the  printing  time,  or  to  remove  e.xcessivc  contrasts  and  harshness, 
or  to  bring  out  details  hidden  in  den.se  o]>acity.  Since  the  faults  in  these  negatives  are  due  to 
intense  density  of  the  image  resulting  from  overex|)osure  or  overdevelojiment,  the  jirocess  is  in 
reality  simply  the  removal  of  a portion  of  the  metallic  silver  forming  tlie  image.  Potassium 
ferricyanide  and  sodium  hy]X)sul]jhite  are  the  best-known  agents  for  jierforming  this  proce.ss, 
and,  although  many  other  methods  are  in  common  use,  the  theory  of  the  working  of  them  all 
is  practically  the  same.  With  the  chemicals  mentioned,  the  insoluble  metallic  silver  of  the 
image  is  convertcfl  into  a .soluble  salt  — silver  ferrocyanide  — by  the  jiotassium  ferricyanide, 
and  is  at  once  dissolveil  by  the  sodium  hy]josulphite  .so  that  it  may  be  washed  out  of  the  film. 

Reduction  is  usually  spoken  of  under  two  heads,  — general  and  local  reduction,  f'or 
general  reduction  the  negative  is  immersed  in  a tray  of  the  reducing  .solution  and  the  reduction  of 
the  image  takes  ])lace  uniformly  over  all  parts  of  the  negative.  Local  reduction  is  the  reduction 
of  only  a portion  of  the  image,  and  is  usually  performed  by  soaking  the  negative  in  water  until 
the  film  is  soft  and  then  applying  the  reducing  solution  with  a .soft  camel’s-hair  brush  to  the 
parts  of  the  negative  to  be  reduced. 

g.  Kinds  oj  Negatives  Improved  by  Reduction.  — 'Three  kinds  of  negatives  may  be  im- 
proved by  reduction,  and  the  first  of  the.se  is  the  correctly  exposed  negative  which  has  been  o\er 
dcvelo]jc‘d.  Such  a negative  has  plenty  of  detail  and  the  contrasts  are  strong,  but  it  is  very  dark 
in  color  and  dense,  so  that  the  printing  time  is  quite  long.  Moreover,  the  jirints  from  it  are 
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hard  and  harsh,  especially  if  it  is  a portrait  negative,  when  the  softness  and  modeling  of  the 
features  are  nearly  lost,  and  if  overdevelopment  has  been  extreme,  some  of  the  detail  in  the  high 
lights  may  be  obscured  in  dense  opacity.  General  reduction  will  yield  an  almost  perfect  negative 
in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Then  there  is  the  slightly  overexposed  negative  which  has  received  full  development  in  a 
normal  developer.  A negative  of  this  kind  has  plenty  of  detail  and  a fair  amount  of  contrast, 
but  is  too  dense  and  requires  a long  time  in  printing.  General  reduction  will  be  of  great  benefit. 
If  overexposure  was  extreme,  however,  this  process  will  not  be  of  so  much  avail,  for  there  would 
be  no  contrast  and  a flat,  insipid  negative  would  result  in  any  case.  Prints  from  such  negatives 
are  best  made  on  some  of  the  development  papers,  such  as  Velox  or  Cyko , by  methods  for  pro- 
ducing contrast  which  will  be  treated  later  in  this  series  of  papers. 

Finally  there  is  the  underexposed  negative  which  I referred  to  under  the  subject  of  inten- 
sification, stating  that  it  was  benefited  the  least  of  any  by  that  process.  Let  me  repeat  that  a 
greatly  underexposed  negative  is  useless;  do  not  bother  with  it.  If  underexposure  was  only  slight, 
intensification  will  bring  out  all  the  latent  detail  there  may  be  in  the  shadows  and  build  up  the 
opacity  of  the  shadow  portions  of  the  negative.  But  the  high  lights  which  were  strong  and 
perhaps  harsh  at  first,  probably  due  to  ]iro longed  development  in  the  hope  of  forcing  out  more 
detail  in  the  shadows,  have  received  a corresponding  increase  in  opacity,  making  them  very 
dense,  and  the  contrast  between  high  lights  and  shadows  which  was  already  too  great  has  been 
altered  hardly  at  all.  Thus  my  statement  that  such  negatives  are  benefited  the  least  of  any  by 
intensification.  If,  however,  the  high  lights  are  reduced  locally  after  intensification,  a much 
better,  softer  negative  can  be  secured,  and  I have  in  my  collection  fair  prints  made  from  what 
at  first  seemed  hopeless  cases  merely  by  applying  first  one  process  and  then  the  other.  If  the 
negative  is  still  too  contrasty,  it  should  be  printed  on  some  of  the  development  papers  by  methods 
for  producing  softness  which  will  be  treated  in  a succeeding  paper  of  this  series. 

10.  Preparation  oj  the  Negative.  — All  that  has  been  stated  concerning  the  preparation 
of  negatives  jjrevious  to  intensification  applies  to  preparation  for  reduction,  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  worker  should  give  just  as  careful  attention  to  this  detail  of  the  latter  process  as  to  the 
former. 

11.  Reduction  with  Potassium  Ferricyanide.  — Prepare  a ten  per  cent  solution  of  sodium 
hyposulphite  by  dissolving  i ounce  of  the  salt  in  about  8 ounces  of  water  and  then  adding  enough 
more  water  to  make  lo  ounces  of  solution.  In  a similar  way  make  a ten  per  cent  solution  of 
potassium  ferricyanide;  and  as  this  solution  is  affected  by  light,  it  should  be  kept  in  a bottle  of 
amber  color  or  wrapped  in  oiiaquc  paper  and  kept  in  a dark  place.  Mark  this  bottle  “Poison” 
and  do  not  mix  with  the  hypo  solution  until  just  before  using.  Reduction  is  best  carried  on  in 
daylight,  as  the  progress  of  the  process  can  be  more  accurately  estimated,  but  the  light  must 
be  subdued.  Never  try  to  do  this  work  near  a window.  When  the  negative  to  be  reduced 
has  been  soaked  for  at  least  half  an  hour  in  water  to  soften  the  film,  place  it  in  a clean  tray, 
film  sifle  up.  Now  pour  into  a graduate  a quantity  of  the  hypo  solution  sufficient  to  cover  the 
negative,  and  to  this  add  enough  of  the  ferricyanide  solution  to  make  it  a light  straw  color.  A 
slight  variation  in  the  amount  has  practically  no  effect  except  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
])rocess  proceeds.  Pour  the  solution  over  the  negative  and  rock  the  tray  gently,  as  in  develop- 
ment, to  secure  uniform  action  on  all  parts  of  the  film.  The  image  will  soon  be  seen  to  lose 
density,  and  the  negative  should  be  examined  occasionally  by  transmitted  light,  being  careful  each 
time  to  rinse  it  in  water  to  stop  reduction  and  jirevcnt  streaks  while  holding  it  up  for  examination. 
When  sufficiently  reduced,  wash  the  negative  in  running  water  the  same  as  if  it  had  just  been 
develojied,  and  set  it  away  to  dry.  If  at  any  time  the  reducer  seems  exhausted,  add  a little  more 
of  the  ferricyanide  solution ; if  it  turns  green,  it  is  useless.  Throw  it  away  after  use,  as  it  will  not 
kee])  for  another  time.  This  process  is  for  negatives  which  have  been  overdeveloped  or  over- 
exposed ami  need  general  reduction  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  film. 

12.  Reduction  with  Ammonium  Persulphate. — There  is  also  another  class  of  negatives 
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which,  although  requiring  general  reduction  as  a result  of  ovci'development,  are  too  contrasty 
and  need  reduction  of  the  high  lights  more  than  of  the  shadows.  'Fo  this  class  may  be  added  nega- 
tives which  were  slightly  underexposed  and  have  been  overdevelo})ed  to  force  out  ])lenty  of  detail. 
These  negatives  are  contrasty  and  hai'd,  and  harsh  oftentimes  even  in  the  shadows.  Reduction 
with  potassium  ferricyanide  would  destroy  most  of  the  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  the  amount 
of  contrast  would  remain  about  the  same.  For  these  and  all  other  negatives  which  would  be 
benefited  by  a decrease  of  contrast  an  ammonium  persul])hate  reducer  shoukl  be  used,  d'his 
salt  has  the  peculiar  property  of  dissolving  away  the  denser  masses  of  metallic  silver  in  apparently 
greater  jiroportion  than  it  dis.solves  the  thinner  layers  which  form  the  details  of  the  hall-tones 
and  shadows,  so  that  the  high  lights  may  be  reduced  considerably  with  but  slight  change  in  the 
shadows.  In  this  way  harsh  contrasts  may  be  greatly  modified.  The  only  difference  between 
this  and  the  ferricyanide  process  is  in  the  chemicals  themselves.  The  reducer  should  be  made 
fresh  each  time  just  before  using,  as  it  does  not  keep  well  in  solution.  Immerse  the  welbsoaked 
negative  in  a solution  of  ammonium  persulphate, — 15  grains  to  each  ounce  of  water,  -and  when 
sufficiently  reduceil,  stop  the  action  by  removal  to  a tray  containing  a ten  per  cent  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite,  made  by  dissolving  i ounce  of  the  salt  in  8 ounces  of  water  and  then  adding  enough  water 
to  make  10  ounces  of  solution.  The  negative  should  remain  in  this  solution  one  minute  ami  no 
longer,  or  stain  and  hardness  may  result.  Remove,  and  wa.sh  in  the  usual  manner. 

13.  Local  Reduction.  — Local  intensification  has  not  been  mentioned  in  this  pajier  because 
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it  is  at  Ijcst  a very  delicate  process  requiring  great  skill,  and  even  then  it  is  seldom  entirely  satis- 
factory. Underex])osed  negatives  which  need  intensification  onlv  in  the  shadows  are  best  given 
a general  intensification  and  then  a sort  of  selective  reduction  with  ammonium  persulphate  as 
just  suggested.  It  will  sometimes  happen,  however,  that  the  contrast  between  shadows  and 
high  lights,  and  the  density  of  those  high  lights  are  both  so  great  that  ammonium  persulphate 
cannot  fully  remedy  the  defect;  the  re.sult  would  be  too  great  density  of  the  high  lights  and  too 
great  reduction  of  the  shadows.  Local  reduction  in  such  cases  is  the  last  resort.  It  may  be 
enqiloyed  to  advantage  on  many  negatives  to  rectify  such  errors  as  overe.xpo.sed  skies,  which 
would  otherwise  print  as  sim[)ly  white  jiajrer  when  a clouil  effect  was  hidden  in  the  density; 
overexjiosed  water,  which  would  jirint  in  a similar  manner  but  really  contained  beautiful  ripples; 
white  garments  in  jiortraiture,  lacking  detail  of  light  and  shade  due  to  overe.xjiosure  or  over- 
(levelo])ment ; halation  around  wimlows  in  interior  views,  and  many  other  cases  too  numerous 
to  mention.  The  negative  to  be  reduced  locally  should  be  soaked  in  water  until  the  film  is  soft; 
and  matters  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  it  then  be  soaked  for  a few  minutes  in  a ])lain  hypo  fixing 
bath.  .Meantime  prepare  in  a graduate  a .small  (piantity  of  the  jiotassium  ferricyanide  reducer. 
Now  with  a soft  camel’s-hair  brush  a])])ly  the  reducer  with  rajiid,  sweeping  strokes  where  needed, 
and  a few  seconds  after  each  a]i])lication  rinse  the  jilate  in  a deep  dish  of  clean  water.  This 
I irolongs  the  jirocc.ss,  it  is  true,  but  it  insures  more  even  reduction.  This  ojieration  may  be  repeated 
until  sufficient  reduction  has  been  obtaineil.  The  solution  must  be  ajiplicd  very  evenly  or  some 
portions  will  be  reduced  more  than  others.  It  is  jirobable  that  the  worker  will  not  be  successful 
the  first  time  this  method  is  attempted,  for  it  reciuires  skill  and  practice.  .Amateur  workers 
as  a rule  have  plenty  of  spoiled  negatives,  and  it  is  well  to  exjieriment  on  some  of  these  first. 
A little  practice  will  make  local  reduction  an  ea.sy  matter.  When  sufficiently  reduced,  the 
negative  should  be  washed  as  usual. 
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(N'ole.)  — Through  an  unfortunate  error,  several  j)lates  Nvcrc  omitted  from  Talrle  II  in  the 
March  number.  We  therefore  reprint  this  tal)le  here  in  its  complete  form,  and  trust  that  all 
interested  Nvill  use  the  present  table  instead  of  that  originally  printed. 

Table  II.  — This  table  gives  ratios  which  arc  to  be  used  in  Table  III.  The  first  vertical 
column  gives  the  comjiarative  sjiccds  of  different  brands  of  jilates.  The  first  horizontal  column 
gives  the  comparative  c.xposures  under  different  conditions  of  atmosphere.  Numbers  at  the 
intersection  of  vertical  and  horizontal  columns  give  a ratio  taking  into  consideration  both  speed 
of  plate  and  condition  of  atmosphere. 


CONUri’K  )N  ( )E 
ATMOSPHERE 


COMPARAITVE  SPEEDS  OF  PEAd'ES  AND  FIEMS 

Intense  sunlight. 

Sun  obscured,  but 
brigh  l lighting. 

3 

'V 

3 

0 

C 

3 

cn 

Heavy  clouds,  very 
dull. 

Seed’s  S.  27,  Cramer’s  Crown  and  Trichromatic,  Hammer’s  S|iecial  Red  Label,  Stanciard 
Imperial  Portrait,  Stanley’s  S.  50,  Eastman’s  N.  C.  Film  and  Kodoid  Plate,  Premo  Film 
Pack.  (These  films,  although  listed  in  this  class,  arc  a trifle  slower  than  the  ]ilates  named 
above,  and  full  exposure  must  be  given.) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

Seed’s  S.  26x.  L.  Orthochromatic,  C.  Orthochromatic,  Non-halation  and  Non-halation 
Orthochromatic  ; Cramer’s  Banner  X,  Instantaneous  Isochromatic  and  Instantaneous 
Isochromatic  Non-halation;  Hammer’s  FIxtra  F'ast,  .Aurora  Non-halation  and  t Irtho- 
chromatic  Non-halation  ; Standard  Fixtra  ancl  Orthonon  ; R.  O.  C’.  Plate,  Fiastman’s 
Extra  Rapid,  New  Record  Fbxtra  Rapid,  .Ansco  F’ilm. 

2 0 

4 

5 

Seed’s  S.  26,  Caibutt’s  Eclipse  and  Eclipse  Jr.,  New  Record  Orthochromatic. 

5 

() 

Cramer’s  Medium  Isochromatic  and  Non-halation  S.  C.;  Carbutt’s  Polychromatic  !>., 
Non-halation,  X'egative  Film  S.  27  and  Ortho  Portrait  S.  27  ; Hammer’s  Fa.st. 

2 

4 

6 

8 

Seed’s  S.  23,  C’ramer’s  .Anchor,  Carbutt’s  Polychromatic  C. 

2'i 

5 

8 

10 

Flammer’s  Slow,  Carbutt’s  Ortho  Portrait  .S.  23,  .Agfa  tsola. 

4 

8 

1 2 

H) 

Cramer’s  .Slow  Isochromatic. 

8' 

1 () 

24 

32 
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EASTER  LILIES 


WHERE  THE  LILIES  LED 

E.  DRUSILLE  FORD 

“How  didst  thou  learn  the  path?”  the  angel  asked 
A fair-haired  child,  whose  feet  had  found  the  way, 
Within  the  realms  where  reigns  supernal  day; 

“The  path  which  wiser  ones,  unconscious,  passed?” 

“I  followed  where  the  lilies  led,”  he  said; 

“For,  knowst  thou  not,  where’er  the  Master  trod. 

These  sweet,  white  things  spring  upward  from  the  sod. 
What  need  for  wisdom  where  the  lilies  led?” 


PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  EUROPE 

F.  H.  MCCLURE 

1 1 is  with  the  liveliest  anticipations  of  pleasure  that  one  contemplates  a tour  of  Europe.  Armed 
with  a compact  camera  and  inspired  by  visions  of  temples,  statues,  })aintings,  and  scenes  hal- 
lowed to  the  scholar  and  historian  and  immortalized  in  poesy  and  fable,  one  looks  forward  as 
eagerly  and  longingly  as  did  the  ancient  Greek  to  the  coming  of  the  Olympiad. 

Foreign  faces,  picturesque  costumes,  strange  customs,  magnificent  scenery,  enchanting 
shores  with  blue  waters  and  gorgeous  sunsets,  treasures  of  antiquity,  shrines  of  art  and  classic 
sources  of  joy  and  inspiration  to  the  world, — it  requires  volumes  to  even  name  them,  and  who 
can  resist  their  charms? 

After  a trip  abroad,  one  is  better  able  to  judge  and  appreciate  the  beauties  and  blessings 
of  his  own  country,  and  yet  we  occasionally  hear  an  American  say  he  prefers  to  see  his  own 
country  first,  which  usually  indicates  indifference  to  everything  that  lies  outside  his  own  im- 
mediate interests. 

With  so  much  to  see,  accompanied  by  limited  time  and  purse,  the  photographic  tour  under 
expert  guidance  furnishes  the  ideal  way  for  the  enthusiastic  amateur  to  enjoy,  study,  and  photo- 
graph the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  Old  World.  The  leader  attends  to  the  irksome  and 
time-destroying  duties  of  securing  transportation  and  hotel  accommodations,  porters,  carriages, 
and  tickets  of  admission,  and  escorts  the  party  in  the  shortest  time  and  by  the  nearest  route  to 
the  points  of  pictorial  and  historic  interest.  No  time  is  wasted  in  looking  for  something  to  pho- 
tograph or  study.  How  many  of  us  have  wasted  hours  stalking  the  elusive  photographic  sulrject 
in  a field  that  proved  barren  of  results! 

Craig  Annan,  the  noted  Scotch  photographer,  says  the  artistic  temperament  is  especially 
sensitive  to  environment;  stimulated  by  congenial  companionship  and  free  from  petty  delays 
of  travel,  the  member  of  a photogra])hic  party  is  in  fine  condition  to  appreciate  and  perpetuate 
from  the  best  point  of  view  the  fascinating  subjects  tliat  are  sure  to  appear  in  profusion,  and 
often  accomjfiishes  more  that  he  would  by  himself  in  twice  the  time. 

The  mental  impressions  received  on  a first  visit  to  Europe  are  more  important  than  the 
photographic  ones,  hence  the  camera  and  apparatus  should  be  of  the  simj)lest  and  most  com- 
pact form.  Two  of  our  party  last  year  started  out  with  bulky  cameras  which  were  abandoned 
in  a few  weeks  for  smaller  ones. 

For  convenience  and  compactness,  mechanical  perfection,  desirable  size  and  correct  relation- 
ship of  width  to  height  of  image,  I know  of  no  camera  on  the  market  that  ecpials  the  No.  3 A 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak. 

The  ubiquitous  snap-shotter  has  long  been  a prolific  source  of  unfavorable  comment,  but 
on  a limited  tour  of  the  Old  World,  the  man  who  can  snap  intelligently,  and  is  familiar  with  his 
finder,  his  camera,  and  the  laws  of  composition,  will  secure  pictures  where  the  one  dependent 
on  his  ground  glass  will  get  nothing.  This  is  especially  true  in  Southern  Europe,  where  anything 
photographic  has  such  a fascination  for  the  natives  that  constant  watchfulness  is  rccpiired  to 
prevent  Young  Italy  from  stealing  into  the  foreground  of  an  inspiring  landscape.  On  several 
occasions,  after  intently  studying  the  finder  and  selecting  the  best  viewpoint,  I ])ressed  the  button 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  grinning,  dirty  face  of  a breathless  boy  who  luul  run  a block  to  get  into 
the  picture.  Often  in  the  smaller  Italian  towns  we  were  obliged  to  point  the  camera  away 
from  the  subject  we  wanted,  get  the  inrjuisitive  rabble  posed,  then  turn  and  snap  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  developing  machine  is  almost  a necessity;  it  enables  you  to  develop  and  classify  your 
exposures  as  you  go,  to  correct  errors  in  exposure  and  lighting  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  your  entire  collection,  as  an  officious  foreign  customs  inspector  may  insist 
on  unrolling  your  films,  and  the  more  anxious  and  agitated  you  appear  the  more  liable  he  is  to 
investigate.  The  machine  allows  great  latitude  in  exposure,  but  to  obtain  platinum  effects  on 


gaslight  paper  the  negatives  must  be  thin  but  full  of  gradation  from  the  highest  light  to  the  deep- 
est shadow.  To  obtain  such  a negative,  the  exposure  must  be  carefully  timed,  as  the  developer 
and  time  of  development  are  fixed,  and  a shutter  with  the  smaller  fractions  of  a second  (1-25, 
1-50,  and  1-100)  is  desirable.  Gaslight  papers  are  deservedly  growing  in  popularity,  manu- 
facturers are  sparing  no  expense  and  vying  with  each  other  to  improve  their  products,  and  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  gaslight  and  bromide  papers  for  the  majority  of  work  will  leave  the 
other  papers  as  far  behind  as  dry  plates  have  the  wet  process.  Personally,  I prefer  Rotox  and 
Rotograph,  on  which  beautiful  and  permanent  sepias  are  produced  by  the  well-known  sepia 
toning  tablets. 

Local  guides  and  hotel  employees,  like  Patrick’s  wife,  have  a “fine  sense  of  indiscrimina- 
tion,” arc  full  of  misinformation,  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  impart  it  to  the  unsuspecting  tourist. 
When  in  Rome,  three  of  us  decided  to  take  a trip  independent  of  the  party  and  consulted  the  hotel 
clerk,  explaining  that  we  wanted  the  ride  outside  the  city  walls  which  offered  the  greatest  pho- 
tographic possibilities.  The  affable  clerk  engaged  a carriage,  and  for  two  hours  we  rode  between 
walls  twelve  feet  high.  The  driver  explained  every  few  minutes  that  just  ahead  was  a multo 
panoram  (grand  panorama).  At  last  we  reached  Monte  Mario,  which  commands  a magnifi- 
cent view  of  Rome,  but  could  have  been  reached  in  one  third  the  time.  The  driver  divided 
his  fare  with  the  hotel  clerk  and  hailed  us  with  a multo  panoram  whenever  we  passed  him  on 
the  street. 

It  was  a tree  on  Monte  Mario  that  stirred  Wordsworth  to  write:  — 

“The  rescued  Pine  Tree,  with  its  sky  so  bright. 

And  cloud-like  beauty,  rich  in  thoughts  of  home. 

Death-parted  friends  and  days  too  swift  in  flight. 

Supplanted  the  whole  majesty  of  Rome, 

(Then  first  apparent  from  the  Pincian  Height) 

Crowned  with  St.  Peter’s  everlasting  Dome.” 


THE  SECOND  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  announcement  in  another  place,  pictures  for  the  next  Salon  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Photographic  Societies  will  have  to  run  the  gantlet  in  a fashion  which 
photographs  have  never  before  experienced.  In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  pictures  use- 
lessly slhpped  to  New  York,  local  committees  will  make  a preliminary  selection  at  various 
centers  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Pictures  rejected  by  these  committees  still  have  the  right 
of  appeal,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  only  hopelessly  inferior  work  will  be  thus  refused,  so  that 
this  right  is  not  likely  to  be  exercised  to  any  extent.  The  survivors  of  this  first  ordeal  are  then 
to  be  ]jassed  upon  by  a jury  of  photographers.  Presumably  their  work  is  solely  to  decide  whether 
the  jjictures  are  entitled  to  l)e  called  photographs  rather  than  etchings  or  wash-drawings,  and 
to  see  that  carelessly  printed-in  clouds  are  not  hanging  on  the  trees  in  the  foreground.  In  other 
words,  this  jury  should  pass  only  on  the  technical  excellence  of  the  photographs  submitted. 
'Phen,  last  trial  of  all,  the  certified  jfliotographs  are  to  come  before  the  jury  of  artists,  who  will 
decide  wliether  the  s])ark  of  divine  fire  that  transforms  a photograph  into  a picture  is  jjresent. 
What  passes  these  three  trials  should  be  indeed  worthy  of  fame. 

Frankly,  although  floubtlcss  these  ])recautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  artists  being  again 
swam]K‘d  witli  nine  or  eighteen  thousand  frames,  the  scheme  is  top-heavy  and  cumbersome. 
If  both  ]jhotogra]fliers  and  artists  are  to  pass  on  the  ]hctures,  they  should  do  so  simultaneously. 
It  is  common  comment  that  the  painters  admitterl  many  pictures  last  winter  which  a jury  of  pho- 
tographers would  liave  rejected,  and  some  of  the  pictures  rejected  by  them  have  since  been  used 
to  form  loan  exlhl)its  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  clubs  which  have  exhibited  them.  It  there- 
fore seems  to  us  that  a mixed  jury  would  give  better  results  than  the  two  juries  as  proposed. 
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But  music  tells 

(^ne  secret  of  the  wt)rld  thro’  which  thou  goest 

To  work  with  morning  song,  to  rest  with  evening  bells: 

Life  is  in  tune  with  harmony  so  deep 

That  when  the  notes  are  lowest 

'I'hou  still  canst  lav  thee  down  in  peace  and  sleep. 

For  (fnd  will  not  forget. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


LOVE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

There  is  in  the  souls  of  most  people  a hunger  and  thirst  for  beauty,  just  as  there  is  a jihysical 
hunger  and  thirst.  Beauty  and  truth  sjteak  to  their  spirits  through  their  senses  and  they  cannot 
resist  a sympathetic  thought  and  feeling  for  harmony,  whether  e.xprcssed  in  color, form,  or  sound. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  perfume  of  mayhowers,  the  glory  of  an  evening  sky,  or  the  concentrated 
harmony  of  sweet  music;  but  in  whatever  form  it  comes  to  us,  it  is  man’s  purest  and  most 
unselfish  emotion.  This  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  tlie  power  to  see  and  feel  this  beauty 
is  second  only  to  the  divine  gift  of  exjiression  or  the  power  to  create.  For,  after  all,  exju-ession 
is  necessary  to  life,  since  to  express  oneself  rightly  is  to  live  and  be  happy  in  the  highest  sense. 
Some  set  it  to  music,  others  express  it  in  words  that  burn  and  live;  while  others,  yet,  tell  of 
their  love  in  color,  tones,  and  the  subtlety  of  beautiful  lines  in  pictures.  They  are  the  great 
artists  of  the  world,  the  masters  of  music  and  poetry,  of  the  lens  and  the  brush,  who  create  with 
the  touch  of  genius  what  they  see  and  feel. 

When  the  true  artist-photographer  stands  before  his  model,  with  his  camera  ready,  some- 
where within  him  stirs  this  sense  of  power  to  create.  It  is  the  spirit  of  art  stirring  within  him. 
Then,  under  his  hand  there  grows  a picture  of  the  vision  before  him,  but  the  vision  he  has  created 
will  live  on  unchanging,  while  the  other  will  fade  and  die.  All  that  is  best  of  his  sitter  he  has 
rescued  from  the  ruthless  grasp  of  time  and  change.  It  is  the  triumjih  of  art  in  ])hotogra])hy. 

INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC 

Sometimes  the  thing  you  see  and  feel  you  cannot  e.x])re.ss.  You  feel  a sense  of  limitation.  The 
invisible  fetters  that  seem  to  bind  you  shut  out  from  view  the  masterpiece  vou  would  make  with 
your  lens  and  plate.  Then  a musical  genius,  whom  it  is  your  good  fortune  to  hear,  voices  your 
thoughts  upon  his  violin.  His  music  speaks  to  your  .soul.  It  breathes  the  s])irit  of  beauty  and 
romance  and  seems  the  very  essence  of  eternal  sunshine  and  ]>eace.  Every  note  is  a care.ss,  so 
tender  and  so  eloquent  that  it  expresses  all  vou  would  ])ut  in  your  ])icture  and  more  besides. 
The  veil  is  removed  and  you  see  things  with  a clearer  vision.  Your  soul  bkxssoms  like  a rose  under 
its  sweet  influence,  ddre  invisible  ])ower  of  the  violin  has  stricken  the  fetters  from  vour  spirit, 
and  it  .soars  on  the  wings  of  genius.  Out  of  its  experience  your  mind  begins  to  feel,  select, 
arrange,  and  cf>mj)ose  its  material  into  ])ictures  of  wonflrous  charm.  You  have  made  the 
thing  beautiful  unconsciously  because  your  in.spiration  has  come  from  life. 

BORTRAITURE 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  there  has  been  no  vitally  new  exjiression  in  portraiture  in  Inmdreds 
of  years,  and  none  in  the  painting  of  figures  since  Millet  — followed  far  behind  bv  Degas  and 
Charles  Keene.  The  new  exjjression  in  landscajje  art  has  been  foreseen  dimlyin  .some  of  Whistler’s 
work,  in  Monet,  in  some  of  Winslow  Homer’s  work,  and  here  and  there,  tentatively,  in  that  of 
other  men.  But  the  expression  of  the  eternal  movement  in  Nature  and  in  all  life,  the  poetry 
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and  beauty  of  a new  ideal  in  art,  is  still  to  come.  This  may  be  true  of  painting,  but  in  photog- 
raphy, the  new  handmaifl  of  art,  we  have  a medium  of  genuine  and  effective  art  expression.  We 
know  that  for  years  it  was  the  reproach  of  the  photograph  that  it  was  simply  a copy,  without 
skill  and  without  art,  without  color,  feeling,  handling,  or  values,  having  the  same  relation  to  the 
real  picture  that  the  orchestrion  has  to  the  orchestra,  or  the  graphophone  to  the  human  voice. 
That  reproach,  we  submit,  no  longer  remains.  In  the  portraits  of  musical  celebrities  in  this 
issue  the  artists  have  caught  not  only  the  likenesses,  — this  was  to  be  expected,  — but  the  character 
and  the  personality  embodied  in  the  individual  sitters,  with  their'varying  moods,  feelings,  and 
expression. 

In  studying  these  portraits,  which  are  not  all  made  upon  one  model  but  differ  as  widely  in 
their  methods  as  works  on  the  canvas,  the  individualism  of  the  photographer,  his  temperament, 
his  method  of  treatment,  his  artistic  vision,  and  his  mode  of  expressing  himself  are  as  apparent 
as  if  he  had  worked  with  tubes  or  paint-box.  In  this  connection  the  question  naturally  arises, 
Will  not  the  camera  some  day,  in  the  hands  of  a master,  produce  a new  ideal  in  art  portraiture? 
Like  electricity  in  the  scientific  world,  photography  is  the  coming  agency  in  the  artistic  world. 
It  offers  the  .solution  of  the  problem  of  conrbining  the  useful  and  the  beautiful. 

BEETHOVEN  AND  WAGNER 

An  event  of  no  little  importance  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  musical  world — the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  performance  of  the“Eroica”  Symphony  by  Beethoven,  which 
is  being  quietly,  but  fittingly,  observed.  It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  are  able  to  acquaint 
our  readers,  most  of  whom,  it  is  safe  to  assert,  are  music  lovers,  with  two  pictures  associated 
with  the  greatest  of  symphonists  and  never  before  published,  viz.,  the  birthplace  and  a bronze 
portrait  of  Beethoven.  A description  of  the  former  will  be  found  below.  The  portrait  — the 
head  done  in  bronze  and  resting  on  a square  block  of  black  marble  — is  by  the  eminent  Aus- 
trian sculptor  Wollek,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  German  National  Art  Exhibition  at  Dusseldorf 
in  1902,  where  it  was  purchased  by  VIr.  Wilfred  A.  French  of  the  Photo  Era. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  institute  comparisons  between  it  and  the  numerous  exist- 
ing monuments  erected,  with  all  due  reverence,  to  the  memory  of  the  master  mirsician.  In  the 
first  place  each  of  these  has  its  individual  merits,  quite  apart  from  the  attempt  by  the  artist  to 
])roduce  an  exact  likeness.  The  imposing  monument  by  Professor  Zumbusch  in  Vienna,  by 
far  the  most  elaborate  ever  erected  to  a musical  genius — unless  it  be  the  Wagner  monument  at 
Berlin  — and  the  excellent  portrait  figures  in  Bonn  and  Boston,  do  not  even  assume  to  express  any 
of  the  facial  characteristics  of  this  immortal  genius.  Klinger’s  sitting  Olympian  figure  of  the 
jjeerless  composer,  while  ambitious,  but  strangely  incongruous,  in  design,  makes  a strong  appeal 
to  the  artistic  sense,  but  fails  to  satisfy  the  music  lover  searching  the  features  for  marks 
of  tire  great  soul  within.  It  seems  to  have  been  left  to  another  artist  — Wollek  — to  perpetuate 
the  expressive  countenance  of  that  wonderful,  creative  genius.  After  several  years  of  intelligent 
and  entlrusiastic  study,  and  largely  aided  by  the  death-mask  preserved  in  the  Beethoven  Museum 
at  Bonir,  Wollek  has  given  us  a jrortrait  representing  the  strong,  rugged,  but  highly  sensitive 
nature  of  the  man  — a work  full  of  power,  imagination,  and,  withal,  singularly  fascinating. 
One  of  Iris  strongest  features,  the  wonderfully  expressive  chin,  has  been  rendered  with  remark- 
able fidelity.  Oddly  enough,  this  facial  peculiarity  is  noticeable  in  the  portrait  of  one  of  our  own 
musicians,  illustrated  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Photo  Era,  whose  readings  of  Beethoven’s  music 
are  highly  esteemed  for  their  great  strength,  consistency  and  beauty.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
great  interest  to  thousands  of  music  lovers  aird  adnrirers  of  Beethoven  all  over  the  country,  to  see 
this  counterfeit  pre.scntment  of  the  features  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  modern  ma.sters  in  music. 

The  Beethoven  House,  at  Bonn,  Germany,  in  which  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827)  was 
born,  is  now  fitted  up  as  a museum,  in  which  numerous  portraits  of  the  master,  his  family  and  his 
contemporaries,  as^well  as  his  piano,  ([uartet  instruments,  car-trumpets,  scores,  letters  and  death- 
mask  are  exhibited.  The  chamber  in  which  the  great  tone-poet  first  saw  the  light  of  day  is  indicated 
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by  the  quaint  dormer  window  at  the  right  of  the  picture.  The  house  itself,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Bonn,  still  retains  its  original  aspect.  Engravings  and  lithographs  of  this  historical  landmark 
are  sold  by  the  custodian,  consequently  no  photographs  of  the  house  are  allowed  to  be  taken. 
For  this  reason  the  author  of  our  picture  was  compelled  to  secure  it  surreptitiously.  Resorting 
to  strategy,  and  after  serious  and  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties,  he  succeeded  in  carrying 
away  a precious  souvenir  of  Beethoven’s  birthplace  — a well-timed  plate. 

The  Wagner  Villa  at  Tribschen,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Lucerne.  Wagner  settled  in  Tribschen, 
near  Lucerne,  after  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  Munich,  owing  to  the  jealousy  and  opposition 
aroused  by  his  friendship  with  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria.  Wagner’s  friends,  the  Wesendoncks, 
placed  their  Lucerne  villa  at  his  disposal;  and  there,  in  comparative  quiet  and  peace,  he  com- 
pleted the  scores  of  “Die  Meistersinger”  and  the  “Ring  des  Nibelungen.”  Here  he  also  com- 
posed the  “ Kaisermarsch ” and  “Siegfried  Idyll,”  and  wrote  his  famous  volume  “Beethoven,” 
as  a memorial  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  great  master’s  birthday  in  1870.  Wagner 
remained  here  six  years,  1866-72,  practically  an  exile  from  his  native  land.  The  villa,  a plain, 
square  structure,  is  delightfully  situated  near  Lucerne,  in  view  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  is  a 
conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape  as  seen  from  passing  steamers. 

A HISTORICAL  HOUSE  IN  DANGER 

It  was  only  last  month  that  we  published  a picture  of  the  birthplace  of  Paul  Revere,  stating 
that  it  was  one  of  the  few  historical  houses  connected  with  his  famous  ride  which  are  still  stand 
ing  in  Boston.  It  is  now  to  be  torn  down  unless  a sufficient  sum  of  money  can  be  raised  to  pur- 
chase it.  The  house  has  been  for  over  fifty  years  one  of  the  historical  shrines  to  which  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  come.  There  has  been  little  financial  profit  to  the  owner  in 
these  visits,  and  the  march  of  improvement  in  North  Scpiare  and  the  deterioration  in  value  of  the 
structure  itself  make  its  further  existence  almost  impossible  under  the  old  conditions.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Club  hopes  to  save  the  house,  and  at  the  head  of  the  movement  are  Gov- 
ernor Douglas,  Lieutenant  Governor  Guild,  Mayor  Collins,  General  Appleton,  and  many  others. 

To  carry  out  the  project  $17,000  is  considered  sufficient  to  buy  the  property  and  restore 
it  to  first-class  condition.  Then,  of  course,  the  need  of  an  endowment  fund  will  be  felt,  and  a 
sum  as  large  again  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  house  in  shape.  The  maintenance  of  the  house 
as  a monument  to  Paul  Revere  would  provide  a most  fitting  memorial  in  his  honor.  Relics 
of  the  patriot  would  find  a resting-place  here,  and  it  could  be  made  a Revere  museum  as  well  as 
an  interesting  landmark. 

The  Photo  Era  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  and  acknowledge  contributions  for  saving  the 
house,  and  will  turn  them  over  to  the  proper  authorities. 

NECROLOGY 

News  comes  to  us  as  we  are  closing  our  forms  of  the  unexpected  death  of  Edward  W.  New- 
comb, editor  of  the  Photo-American.  He  will  be  sadly  missed  from  the  literary  ranks  of  the 
photographic  profession,  and  still  more  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ])ersonal  acquaint- 
ance. Mr.  Newcomb  was  a man  of  great  artistic  ability.  He  was  versed  in  drawing,  painting, 
music,  and  writing,  although  he  had  never  had  instruction  in  any  of  these  subjects.  His  literary 
style  was  cheerful  and  personal,  and  his  chatty  columns  will  be  much  missed  from 
the  magazines.  Mr.  Newcomb  was  res]K)nsible  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  backed  plate, 
having  sedulously  inculcated  its  use,  anrl  also  invented  a convenient  commercial  backing.  He 
had  also  introduced  several  much-used  photogra])hic  chemical  preparations. 

We  have  also  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Erlward  Wuestner,  who  was  well  known  for  many 
years  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates.  Of  latter  years  he  has  been  traveling 
for  manufacturers  of  card  mounts. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 


Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade.  Specially  designed  for  the  amateur  photographer  and  the  beginner. 
Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name  and  address  to  the  Photo  Era. 


C.  M.  WHITNEY 


FIRST  PRIZE  — GRANDFATHER’S  KITCHEN 


What  an  addition  to  that  volume  of  ejiij^ram- 
matic  sa\'inti;s  might  not  Boswell  have  preserved 
for  us,  if  photogra])hy  had  only  flourished  in  Dr. 
Johnson’s  time.  The  “anfractuosities  of  the 
human  mind,”  on  which  the  good  doctor 'was  so 
fond  of  dwelling,  find  their  fullest  expression. when 
a subject  is  jdaced  before  the  camera. 

“ W'ith  what  a compc-'llcd  face  a woman  sits 
While  she  is  fjeing  drawn.  I have  noted  divers 
tOither  to  feign  smiles,  or  to  suck  in  the  lips 
d'o  have  a little  mouth;  rulfle  the  cheeks 
I’o  have  the  dimple  seen,  and  so  disorder 
The  face  with  affectation,  at  next  sitting 
tt  has  not  been  the  same.  1 have  known  others 
Have  lost  the  entire  fashion  of  the  face 
In  half  an  hour’s  sitting.” 

d'luis  wrote  — live  centuries  ago  — that  shrewd 
oliserver,  John  Webster. 

Human  nature  repetits  itself  more  often  than 
does  history.  'I'he  .same  faults  and  follies  that 
characterized  the  men  and  women  of  long  |)ast 
ages  rea])])ear  in  their  descendants.  Esjiecially 
does  the  iios.ses.sor  of  dimples  still  wish  “to  have 
the  dim])les  seen,”  and  smouldering  vanity  kindles 
into  llame  when  one  jilaces  himself  before  the 


camera.  The  jiresent-day  subject  desires  an 
artist  with  the  genius  of  that  famous  Grecian 
painter,  Apelles,  who  knew  how  to  “ennoble  a 
likeness.”  If  there  are  twentieth-century  Oliver 
Cromwells  who  wish  to  have  every  personal 
lilemish  ap]iear  in  a likeness,  they  are  yet  to  be 
heard  from.  We  all  have  ideals  of  ourselves 
which  we  hope  and  expect  to  see  lirought  out  in 
our  jiortraits. 

No  matter  how  often  one  sits  for  a picture  there 
is  a subtle  difference  in  each  portrait.  An  indi- 
vidual is  possessed  of  an  infinite  variety  of  moods, 
and  as  a consequence  of  an  inflelinite  variety  of 
exjiressions.  So  each  ])icture  rejiresents  not  the 
jierson  truly,  but  some  sjiecial  mood  present  at 
the  moment  of  the  taking  of  his  ]iortrait. 

“ A jiiclurc  is  the  past.  Even  ere  its  frame 
Be  gilt,  who  sate  for  it  has  ceased  hr  be  the  same.” 

Phadie  Pyncheon,  that  interesting  young  woman 
in  Hawthorne’s  romance,  “The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,”  objected  to  sitting  for  a picture. 

“Likenesses  are  so  hard  and  stern,”  she  said, 
“be.sides  dodging  away  from  the  eye  as  if  trying 
to  escajte  altogether,  d'hey  are  conscious  of  look- 
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ing  very  unamiable,  I suppose,  and  therefore  hate 
to  be  seen.” 

Miss  Pyncheon  was  si>eaking  of  tlic  daguerreo- 
t\’pe,  and  her  comment  that  the  likeness  seemed 
to  be  “dodging  away  from  the  eye”  is  \er_\'  trite 
and  very  clever,  and  well  expresses  the  elusiveness 
of  this  special  kind  of  portrait. 

'Fhe  artist  to  whom  she  addressed  herself  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  most  (>f  his  likenesses 
did  look  unamiable.  The  reason  of  this,  he  thinks, 
is  because  the  originals  who  sat  for  the  ])ictures 
were  unamiable. 

“There  is  a wonrlerful  insight  in  heaven’s  broad 
sunshine,”  he  affirms.  “While  we  give  it  credit 
for  dejiicting  only  the  mere.st  surface,  it  actually 
brings  out  the  secret  character  which  no  ]>ainter 
would  ever  venture  upon,  even  could  he  detect  it. 
Here  is  a likeness,”  showing  Miss  J'yncheon  a 
daguerreotype  of  a gentleman,  “which  I have 
taken  over  and  over  again,  and  still  with  no  better 
result‘d.  . . . The  original  wears  — to  the  world’s 
eye  — an  exceedingly  plea.sant  countenance  in- 
dicative of  benevolence,  openness  of  heart,  and 
other  prai.seworthy  qualities.  The  sun  tells  quite 
another  story,  and  will  not  be  coaxed  out  of  it 
after  half  a dozen  patient  attem])ts.  Here  we 
have  the  man,  — sly,  .subtle,  hard,  imjierious,  and 
withal  cold  as  ice.” 

We  must  surely  agree  with  Holgrave  that  the 
sun  is  an  im])artial  and  a discerning  Rembrandt, 
anil  not  only  likes  to  reproduce  the  lines  of  the 
face  with  unerring  jirecision,  but  also  seems  to 
delight  in  revealing  the  secret  sentiments  and 


|)assions  of  the  heart.  A close  oliserver  may  trace 
in  a picture  made  liy  the  sun  the  virtues,  the  vices, 
the  weakness,  the  strength,  even  the  content  or 
discontent  of  the  original. 

Truly  it  is  the  camera  which  holds  the  “mirror 
u])  to  Nature”  and  secures  an  accurate  retlection. 

COPYING  OLD  D.VGUERREOTYI’ES 

’Fhe  amateur  who  wishes  to  turn  an  honest 
))enny  may  find  a remunerative  em|)loyment  in 
the  copying  of  old  rlaguerreoty|)e.s.  It  is  a great 
knack  to  be  able  to  obtain  a good  copy  of  one  of 
these  old-time  pictures.  As  Plncbe  Pyncheon 
says,  “they  seem  to  be  dodging  away  from  the 
eye  as  if  trying  to  escape  altogether,”  and  this 
elusiveness  is  more  manifest  when  striving  to 
reform  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  cam- 
era. It  miLst  be  placed  “just  so,”  or  there  will 
be  a reflection  or  a lilank. 

'Fhe  daguerreotyjje  should  be  removed  from  the 
case  and  the  glass  taken  from  over  the  metal.  If 
the  picture  is  then  set  directly  o])j)Osite  a window, 
])refcrably  a north  window,  the  light  coming  only 
from  this  window  and  all  other  excluded,  one  can 
usually  get  rid  of  all  rellection  and  secure  a clear 
image. 

'Fhe  ])late  should  not  be  overexposed.  'Fhe 
picture  is  so  delicate  that  one  is  iiulined  to  give 
more  time  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a 
shar|)  negative. 

'Fhe  utmost  care  should  be  taken  never  to  tom  h 
the  surface  of  the  jiicture,  as  the  slightest  touch 
will  cause  the  picture  to  tarnish.  It  shonld  be 
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kinds  of  work.  These  pictures 
may  be  blue -prints,  or  one 
may  make  gaslight  prints,  either 
process  being  a rapid  way  of 
making  prints.  While  one  would 
of  course  like,  and  should  try 
to  make  a good  print,  still,  if  it 
is  not  just  up  to  the  standard, 
it  will  do  for  the  index.  When 
making  prints  from  new  nega- 
tives, one  could  use  the  spoiled 
or  imperfect  prints  for  the  index. 
The  pictures  are  mounted  in  a 
scrap-book  in  the  order  in  which 
the  negatives  are  made,  and  the 
number  and  title  of  the  nega- 
tive written  under  its  respective 
print.  A more  satisfactory 
adjunct  to  one’s  photographic 
“impedimenta”  would  be  hard 
to  find.  It  is,  as  well,  an  index 
of  one’s  progress  and  a guide 
to  future  work,  for  one  must 
remember  always  that  one  makes 
progress  by  using  his  failures  as 
stepping-stones  to  success. 


ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC COMPETITION 


L.  S.  CLOUGH 


SECOND  PRIZE -ART  GALLERY,  CONCORD,  N.  H. 


Subject  for  the  May  competi- 
tion, “ Animal  Study.”  Closes 
June  30. 

First  prize:  A yearly  subscrip- 
tion to  Art  in  Photography,  value 
$10.00. 


exposed  to  the  air  for  as  short  a time  as  possible, 
and  immediately  bound  up  with  the  glass  air 
tight.  These  precautions  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  image. 

Use  a develo])cr  that  will  force  the  shadows  and 
retard  the  high  lights,  — that  is,  a developer  that 
contains  a chemical  for  giving  detail  in  the  shad- 
ows, and  a chemical  which  will  not  give  harsh 
high  lights.  Hydrochinon  and  eikonogen  seem  to 
meet  this  recpiirement  as  well  if  not  better  than 
almost  any  other  developer. 

The  prints  are  more  satisfactory  if  made  on 
carbon  paper,  using  a warm  brown  or  sejiia. 
Never  use  black  or  red  tones. 

Printed  on  carbon  jiajier  and  framed  in  small 
oval  or  scpiare  frames  in  dull  finished  wood,  the 
frame  being  not  over  a rjuarter  of  an  inch  in  width, 
they  become  real  art  treasures. 

From  three  to  five  dollars  is  the  jiricc  which  one 
should  charge  for  reproducing  in  carbon  an  old 
daguerreotype. 

A pictorial  index 

To  one  who  does  a great  deal  of  printing,  a 
pictorial  index  of  his  negatives  will  be  a great 
assistance  in  choosing  suitable  pictures  for  special 


Second  prize:  $5.00  in  photographic  books  or 
magazines,  published  or  advertised  by  us,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  winner. 

Third  prize:  The  choice  of  a yearly  subscription 
to  the  Photo  Era  or  the  Practical  Photographer. 

Fourth  prize:  One  number  of  Art  in  Photog- 
raphy, value  $2.00. 

subjects  for  competition 

April. — “Cloud  Study.”  Closes  May  31. 

May. — “Animal  Study.”  Closes  June  30. 

June. — “ A Country  Road.”  Closes  July  31. 

A COUNTRY  road 

Intending  comjietitors  will  notice  that  the 
subject  for  June  is  “A  Country  Road.”  One 
would  think  nothing  could  be  more  prosaic,  but 
every  highway  which  runs  through  our  land  has  a 
character  of  its  own,  and  more  than  all,  many 
jjhases  have  been  described  by  poets  who  have 
found  inspiration  in  these  “leafy  lanes,”  the 
“dusty  highways,”  the  “zigzag  paths,”  or  the 
“winding  woodland  ways.” 

A glimpse  of  a road  suggests  so  much,  whether 
it  clambers  a mountain  side  or  runs  through 
sunny  meadows;  whether  it  leads  us  up  flowery 


banks  where  children  gather  nosegays,  or  slips 
away  into  the  shadowy  depth  of  the  forest. 

It  is  possible  that  our  promised  “era  of  good 
roads”  may  blot  out  all  of  our  picturesque  lanes 
and  by-ways,  and  give  us  the  straight  and  broad 
and  ample  road  with  none  of  the  alluring  turns 
and  bends  that  now  entice  us  forward,  each  new 
vista  convincing  us  that  it  “is  better  further  on.” 
But  until  that  time  conies,  the  amateur  will  find 
plenty  of  material  lying  close  about  his  way,  and 
unless  he  himself  lingers  in  the  “primrose  path  of 
dalliance”  he  can  make  a most  artistic  collection 
of  photographs  of  these  “winding  paths  of  emerald 
tire.” 

If  the  Guilder  will  consult  the  January,  1904, 
number  of  the  Photo  Er,\,  he  will  find  many 
alluring  titles  from  which  to  select  an  appropriate 
and  poetic  name  for  his  picture. 

.^INSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Mary  M.  — Yes,  all  pictures  not  winning 
prizes  or  reserved  for  reproduction  in  the  pages 
of  the  Photo  Era  will  be  returned  at  an  early 
date. 

Howard  S.  — The  formula  for  restoring  light- 
struck  plates  has  been  published  in  the  Photo 
Era,  but  as  you  say  you  have  only  the  1905'  num- 
bers we  repeat  the  formula  for  your  benefit.  Make 
up  a bath  of  chromic  acid,  30  grains;  bromide  of 
potassium,  60  grains;  water,  10  oz.  Soak  the 
plates  in  this  solution  for  ten  minutes,  wash  and 
jilace  in  a dark  room  free  from  dust.  The  opera- 
tion of  soaking  must  be  done  by  the  red  light. 
The  plates  lose  some  of  their  sensitiveness  and 
the  time  of  exposure  should  be  double  that  of 
similar  plates  which  have  not  been  light-struck. 

II.  E.  T.  — For  an  alum  fixing  bath  use  hypo, 
8 oz. ; powdered  alum,  ^ oz. ; water,  32  oz.  Dis- 
solve the  hypo,  and  then  the  alum  in  the  water. 
At  first  the  solution  will  be  a milky  color  caused 
by  the  alum.  Eet  it  stand  until  the  precipitate 
formed  by  the  alum  has  settled  at  the  bottom, 
then  decant  the  clear  liquid  and  throw  away  the 
sediment.  If  the  solution  is  used  before  the 
liquid  is  dear,  the  plates  are  liable  to  have  a mot- 
tled or  spotted  appearance.  The  acid  bath  may 
be  used  .several  times,  as  it  does  not  discolor  as 
does  the  plain  hyjto  bath  after  use. 

Frances  I).  — You  will  find  in  the  November, 
1903,  number  of  the  Photo  Era  an  article  on  the 
lens,  gidng  the  definitions  used  in  connection  with 
the  lens  and  explaining  them.  You  will  find  in 
this  article  all  the  answers  to  your  questions  in 
regard  to  a lens. 

F.  G.  — A weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  alum  will  remove  the  yellow  stain  from  a 
pyro-develojjed  negative.  Before  clearing  the 
negative,  make  prints  from  it,  as  sometimes  this 
yellow  staining  imjjarts  a fine  quality  to  a print. 


CHARLES  VANDERVELDE  4th  PRIZE— AN  ORE  SMELTER 


Dean.  — A little  gum  dammar  dissolved  in 
turpentine  makes  a good  retouching  fluid.  Dip 
the  finger  in  the  solution  and  rub  the  spot  to  be 
retouched  very  lightly.  Sometimes  a bit  of  sur- 
geon’s cotton  is  better,  and  one  should  take  care 
not  to  leave  a ring  about  the  portion.  The  lluid 
must  be  wiped  away,  leaving  just  enough  to  give 
a tooth  to  the  surface,  so  that  the  ])encil  takes  well. 
Finely  powdered  pumice  stone  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  roughening  the  film  just  enough  to 
take  the  pencil.  Rub  with  the  finger,  and  luTish 
off  all  superfluous  dust.  It  is  seldom  one  needs 
to  resort  to  a retouching  fluid  if  pumice  stone  is 
used. 

Ada  T.  — No,  indeed;  sulphite  of  soda  cannot 
be  substituted  for  hyposuljfiiite  of  soda  for  fixing 
])lates.  Sulphite  of  soda  is  used  for  blackening 
negatives  that  have  been  bleached  in  Ijichloride 
of  mercury  in  the  process  of  intensifying. 

C.  E.  \V.  — The  transfer  paj)er  to  which  you 
refer  is  no  longer  made  by  the  company.  I do 
not  know  where  it  can  be  obtained.  No  dealer  to 
whose  catalogue  I have  access  advertises  the  payier. 

Daniel  S.  — Your  c|uery  in  regard  to  artistit' 
mounting  jiapers  you  will  find  answered  at  length 
in  the  April  numljer  of  the  Photo  Era.  Your 
query  came  after  the  article  was  in  type,  and  the 
editor  is  always  glad  when  any  Guild  matter  fore- 
stalls a query,  as  it  seems  to  exemplify  the  aim  of 
the  Guild,  to  aid  members  along  lines  of  practical 
work  on  which  they  desire  more  complete  informa- 
tion than  they  possess. 
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THE  PHOTO  ERA  EUROPEAN  TOURS,  1905 

For  full  information  apply  to  Photo  Era  Publishing  Co.,  170  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Sundays 

In 

Italics. 

Tour  A, 

67  Days,  »535. 

Tour  B. 

80  Bays,  S646. 

Tour  C. 

88  nays,  S700. 

Tour  I. 

81  Days,  $645. 

Tour  J. 

87  Days,  $690. 

Tour  h. 

80  Days,  $645. 

July  I 

July  8 

Bernese  (Jberland 

Bernese  Oberland 

Bernese  Oberland 

Bernese  Oberland 

Bernese  Oberland 

Bernese  Oberland 

July  10 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet. 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet. 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet. 

Lake  Gene\a,  Territet. 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet 

Lake  Geneva,  Territet 

July  II 

Simplon  Pass 

Simplon  Pass 

Simplon  Pass 

Zermatt,  Gornergrat.. 

Zermatt,  Gornergrat... 

Zermatt,  Gornergrat... 

July  12 

Lks.  Mag ’re  & Lugano 

Lks.  Mag’re  & Luganf 

Lks.  Mag’re  & Lugano 

Simplon  Pass. 

Simplon  Pass 

Simplon  Pass 

Milan 

Milan 

Milan 

Due  in  N.  Y.  Aug.  23.. 

A,.p  jt 

Messina 

Giljraltar  

Due  in  N.  Y.  Sept.  5 . . 

Due  in  N.  Y.  Sept.  6 . . 

Sept.  2 

1 )uc  in  N.  Y.  Sept.  13 

Due  in  N.  Y.  Sept.  12  . 
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C,  H.  CLAUDY  A REAL  FlREl'LAC'E 


PH(rrO(}RAPHIC  PICTURES  FROM  'J'HK  EAST  CI-:NTURV 

C.  U.  CLAUDY 

Almost  an  impossible  title,  isn't  it?  Bui  go  you  with  vour  camera  to  some  of  the  little  \'illages 
of  old  New  England  and  take  with  you  the  eyes  to  see,  and  you  may  make  for  yourself  a-many 
plates  with  memories  of  a time  of  long  ago,  eyen  a century  ]>ast.  For  they  are  old,  these  half- 
deserted  towns,  — old  with  the  weight  of  years;  old  with  the  burden  of  history;  old  with  their 
pride  of  the  long  by  past;  old  in  tradition  and  in  thought.  In  them  you  can  see  how  your  an 
cestors  liyecl,  how  they  wc)rked  and  tillecl  the  toil,  how  they  wrought  and  fought  and  died,  and 
if  you  can  forget  the  mechanism  of  your  craft,  you  may  transfer  a bit  of  this  atmosphere  to  cour 
plate  and  paper  and  haye  a picture  which  will  be  a delight  for  all  lime. 

I speak  not  of  masterpieces,  ])hotographic  or  otherwise,  d'o  but  few  is  giyen  either  the  knowl 
edge  or  the  ability  to  make  with  camera,  with  brush,  or  with  pencil,  a pictorial  record  which  will 
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C.  H.  CLAUUV 


BALL  ROOM,  FRARY  HOUSE 


live.  But  there  are  many  of  us  who  can  surpass  the  cxam])les  of  e.xcellence  laid  flown  in  the  text- 
book, and  not  a few  whose  work  is  in  the  main  ])ictorial,  even  if  always  faulty;  anfl  lO  these  the 
hamlets  of  the  north  are  fertile  fields.  The  genius,  the  man  who  makes  masterpieces,  never 
needs  to  wander  for  his  material. 

Of  all  the  northern  tfiwns,  there  are  none  which  hold  within  their  borders  so  much  to  delight 
the  heart  of  the  jiicture  maker,  the  antiquary,  the  lover  f)f  craft  and  the  admirer  of  the  picturesque, 
as  Deerfield,  Mass.  Old  Deerfield,  remember;  not  South  Deeriield,  or  North  or  East  or  West 
Deerfield,  nor  even  Greenfield,  near  by,  but  old  Deerfield,  — the  Deerfield  of  the  Indian  Mas- 
sacre, the  Deerfield  of  historv,  now  nearly  enqity  of  all  but  old  names,  old  houses,  old  faces, 
but  full  of  pride  in  her  historv  anfl  modestly  cfinscious  f>f  her  beauty  and  attractiveness. 

'There  are  certain  irfin-ckifl  rules  ffir  the  heart  f)f  him  who  wfiukl  .see  Deeriield  as  she  is; 
these  rules  mirst  be  obeyefl  tf>  the  letter  or  the  Deerliekl  seen  will  seem  mfire  cfikl  than  hospitable, 
more  desertefl  than  picturesf|ue.  But  the  rules  are  few  anfl  simple.  Yfni  must  reverence  that 
which  Deerliekl  hfikls  sacrefl;  you  must  be  simple  aiifl  cfirflial,  anfl  remember  that  nfi  matter 
what  yfuir  state  in  life  or  your  fiwn  ])ride  of  birth,  Deerliekl  and  the  Deertieklers  flate  themselves 
l)ack  tf)  the  beginning  of  this  country’s  histfiry;  you  must  k)ve  simjile  things  and  fikl  things  and 
see  the  beauty  in  the  ancient,  even  when  mfist  incfm\'enient.  Df)  anfl  be  all  this  — anfl  such  a 
simple,  easy  “all”  it  is  anfl  Deerliekl  will  shfiw  you  her  heart,  anfl  yf>u  can  picture  tf)  yourself 
ihe  times  anfl  lives  of  a century  gone  by,  anfl,  ]ierhaps,  catch  a little  f>f  it  with  yfuir  camera. 

.\  few  years  ago  there  were  but  twf)  ways  f)f  reaching  Okl  Deerliekl,  — by  train  from  Sjiring- 
lickl  or  Greenliekl,  or  by  flriving  from  mfist  anyw'here.  Nf)w,  alas,  and  again  alas!  there  are 
Irollev  cars,  bv  the  convenience  of  which  yfui  can  enter  from  the  north  or  from  the  south,  anfl 
have  your  first  glimpse  of  the  mfist  beautiful  spot  in  western  Massachusetts  spf)iled  by  a jiiece 


C.  H.  CLAUDY  DESERTED 


of  modernity  as  jarring  as  it  is  unwelcome.  But  Deerfield  forgets  and  ignores  the  trolley;  and 
if  you  are  wise,  you  will  also. 

We  have  come,  then,  by  train,  and  we  get  off  at  a little  red  station  and  somewhat  disconso- 
lately watch  the  train  out  of  sight  around  a curve,  for  there  is  no  indication  of  a town.  But  we 
take  our  courage  in  one  hand,  our  camera  in  the  other,  and  walk  down  the  hill  to  the  left  of  the 
track,  and  within  half  a mile  the  worn  old  road  takes  us  into  another  road,  wide  and  shady,  with 
old,  old  elms  on  either  side,  which  fairly  take  away  the  breath  by  their  magnificence:  and  this  is 
Deerfield.  One  long  “street,”  if  street  it  can  be  called,  the  beautiful  trees  on  both  sides,  meeting 
above  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  on  either  side,  a good  flistance  apart,  the  quaintest,  dearest 
old  houses  in  the  workl!  Few  of  them  are  beautiful  of  themselves,  very  few  would  attract  a 
second  glance  if,  O .sacrilegious  thought!  they  were  transjdanted  to  a modern  town;  but  we  lose 
no  time  in  unslinging  camera,  and  ]joint  at  first  this  and  then  that  old  but  sturdy  dwelling;  and 
if  we  are  lucky,  and  frowning  i\It.  Pocumtuck  has  scared  up  a few  clouds  for  us,  and  we  can  get 
the  light  just  right,  we  can  take  the  ugliest  house  in  town  and  find  it  |)ictures(|uc  in  the  extreme. 

If  we  are  to  spend  but  the  flay,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  we  shall  have  the  ])ri\  ilege  of  a peep 
into  some  of  the  quaint  interiors;  but  if  we  are  to  enjoy  a longer  stay,  and  if  we  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  a letter  from  some  name  bek)vefl  in  Deerfield,  which  will  vouch  for  our  respect  and 
convince  those  with  whom  we  foregather  that  we  are  of  the  elect  and  mjt  sim])ly  a common, 
curious  tourist,  then  we  may  see  what  Deerfield  does  not  show  to  every  one.  I’erhaps  it  is  an 
old  firejdace,  several  years  older  than  the  century,  — a little  restoretl  it  may  be,  but  still  the  real 
thing.  A real  spinning-wheel,  in  perfect  order,  is  by  the  fireplace,  real  pewter  dishes  shine  above 
the  arch,  old  kettles  hang  anrl  steam  above  a fire,  held  by  the  crane  of  our  forefathers,  and  perhaps 
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a Ijcd  warmer  whispers  of  cold  sheets  and  unlieated  bedrooms  lliat  were  the  lot  of  the  pioneers. 

Possibly  we  can  see  Frary  House,  Init  certainly  not  unless  we  know  the  present  owner  or 
some  one  near  to  her.  'Fhe  house  has  been  restored,  with  much  time  and  labor  expended,  and 
it  has  been  filled  with  relics  and  ]X)ssessions  of  early  Deerfield  davs.  When  the  ball  room  of 
Frary  House  was  restored,  it  was  ojtened  with  a costume  ball,  one  of  the  events,  both  artistic 
and  social,  of  western  Massachusetts;  and  photographs  taken  at  that  time,  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  descendants  of  early  Massachusetts  settlers  dressed  in  early  colonial  costumes, 
could  have  been  taken  a hundred  years  ago,  had  cameras  and  jfiates  existed  then. 

But  all  is  not  restored  in  Deerfield,  nor  need  we  wander  far  to  find  old  houses,  tcnantless, 
now  gradually  and  gracefully  decaying  in  a dignified  and  good  old  age.  Deserted  indeed,  the 
vines  crawl  through  the  glassless  windows,  the  birds  ho]i  in  and  out  of  the  ]jerforated  roofs,  and 
desolation  Ijroods  over  the  scene.  Wandering  afield,  we  can  perhaps  see  a mowing  machine  or 
a reajier,  long  past  its  useful  days,  and  now  crumbling  peacefully  awav  under  the  sun  and  the  rain, 
the  tall  grass  growing  through  its  ancient  mechanism  and  a deserted  barn  in  the  distance  adding 
to  the  atmos])here  of  the  mise  eii  sceue.  For  Deerfield  and  the  Deerfield  valley  was  once  pros- 
perous in  farming,  and  although  the  industry  is  still  carried  on,  it  is  in  a more  or  less  perfunctory 
manner;  and  the  ground,  dejdeted  by  the  cro]is  of  a hundred  years  and  more,  no  longer  grows 
the  quantities  it  yielded  once.  Hut  Deerfield  corn  is  still  the  sweetest  in  the  whole  United  States, 
and  Deerfield  tobacco  finds  a ready  market. 

If  we  walk  to  the  southern  end  of  the  town,  we  will  come  to  the  edge  of  the  jilateau  on  which 
the  village  is  built;  and  if  it  is  a hot  day  in  summer  and  the  wire-grass  is  dry,  jierhajis  we  will 
see  a lot  of  youngsters  sliding  down  the  steep  hill  on  the  grass  and  the  most  important  part  of 
their  little  panties,  enjoying  to  the  full  the  sport  of  coasting  in  midsummer,  with  no  thought  of 
maternal  sighs  at  worn  out  trousers. 
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From  the  north  end  of  the  town  we  can  wander  away  over  tlie  Deerfield  moors  and  find  a 
]jond  and  a dear  little  river,  which  will  afford  us  material  for  many  a pretty,  peaceful  land  and 
waterscape.  If  we  want  to  de\’elop  our  jdates  in  Deerfield,  we  must  depend  on  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Misses  Allen,  famous  in  photographic  circles  for  their  beautiful  child  studies.  And 
have  we  the  good  fortune  to  meet  them,  we  see  two  sweet-faced  ladies,  masters  both  of  the  art 
of  posing,  and  skilled  workers  with  the  lens  and  plate,  whose  old  and  weather-beaten  house  is 
one  large  photograjjhic  workshop,  filled  to  overllowing  with  ])ara|)hernalia  and  dozens  of  port- 
folios of  the  exquisite  work  they  do,  waiting  to  fill  the  orders  which  arrive  from  juiblishers  and 
illustrators  the  country  over. 

Perhaps  our  friends  in  town  have  arranged  that  we  meet  some  of  the  famous  people  who 
summer  here;  and  if  we  are  very  lucky,  we  will  have  a chance  to  take  coffee  before  a driftwood 
fire  in  the  studio  of  the  gifted  ('hicago  artist  who  paints  and  draws  and  hammers  brass  and  silver 
and  makes  barbaric  jewelry  as  the  mood  strikes  her.  ,\n  old  and  dikqjidated  house,  once  the 
abode  of  a poor,  half-crazed  woman  who  lived  the  life  of  a hermit,  has  been  made  into  a beautiful 
studio,  by  altering  the  north  wall  for  a light  and  clearing  away  the  fallen  floors.  The  big  fire- 
place is  frequently  the  rallying  grounrl  for  artists,  writers,  and  illustrators;  and  before  a bright 
and  leaping  fire  we  can  have  a feast  of  rea.son  and  a flow  of  soul  which  fits  in  most  charmingly 
with  the  old-world  atmosj)here  of  the  j)lace.  If  we  wish,  we  can  visit  the  studio  of  k'uller,  rev- 
erently kept  by  his  family,  anrl,  full  of  half  finished  studies  anfl  early  work,  it  is  intensely  inter- 
esting to  the  stiulent  of  jaunting  anrl  j^articularly  to  the  admirers  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
artists.  'I'hen  there  is  the  rug  weaving  aufl  the  basket  making  and  the  blue  and  white  work 
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and  tlie  fine  emljroidery,  for  Dcurl'ield  has  few  ]>eers  as  a liome  of  craft,  — and  craft,  too,  which 
touches  art  all  along  the  line,  so  that  where  the  dividing  line  is  no  man  may  clearly  see. 

If  we  can  get  one  of  the  many  delightful  ladies  to  whom  we  have  been  introduced  to  invite 
us  home  to  sup])er,  — and  they  are  hosjiitality  itself,  these  Deerfield  folk,  — what  a time  we  can 
have  listening  and  looking  as  she  displays  her  household  gods  and  goods  and  chattels.  But  woe 
betide  you  if,  in  the  innocence  of  your  heart,  you  think  to  buy  some  of  the  jiriceless  old  china, 
the  ancient  “ high  boys,”  or  the  linen  a century  old.  You  will  find  that,  shrewd  denizen  of  modern 
( ivilization  that  you  are,  you  have  no  higher  notion  of  the  true  value  of  the  old  than  has  your  gentle 
hostess.  Deerfield  is  tourist  ridden,  and  much  intercourse  has  added  to  their  natural  reverence 
for  their  possessions,  a full  knowledge  of  their  value  in  hard  shekels,  and,  would  vou  juirchase, 
you  are  referred  to  the  best  known  of  New  York  antique  dealers. 

If  we  have  stayed  our  allotted  time,  and  the  evening  of  our  departure  has  come,  we  walk 
slowly  to  the  station  in  time  for  the  last  train,  taking  one  more  ])icture  as  we  go,  a little  softened 
and  vague  in  deference  to  the  low  evening  light  and  the  mellow  look  of  trees  and  outlines. 

.^nd  then  the  train  comes  shrieking  in,  and  we  hastily  get  aboard,  wondering  if  it  is  ])ossible 
that  we  are  really  in  the  twentieth  century;  lea\ing  behind  us,  with  a regret  tempered  only  by 
our  hopes  for  our  ])lates,  the  charming  atmosphere  of  giaierations  ago,  and  hugging  firmly  to  us 
the  delcrminalion  to  come  again,  and  yet  again. 
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PHIL  M.  RILEY 

Sixth  Paper  — Printing  and  Developing  \"elox  Paper 

1.  Nature  oj  Development  Papers.  — Velox  is  one  of  the  gelatine  ]JU])ers  of  tlie  develo])ment 
class,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  “gaslight”  jiapers.  Develo]jment  papers  are  simply  jjapers  of 
many  different  textures  and  surfaces  coated  with  a gelatine  emulsion  of  silver  bromide  exactly 
the  same  as  that  which  is  used  on  dry  plates  and  films.  The  emulsion  used,  however,  is  much 
less  sensitive  or  rapid  than  the  plate  emulsion.  Manipulation  is  verv  similar  to  that  employed 
in  making  negatives.  After  exposure  to  the  light  the  image  is  not  visible,  and  only  ajipears  after 
the  developer  has  been  applied.  The  entire  process  of  producing  prints  is  very  simple  to  any 
one  who  understands  how  to  develoj)  a plate;  for,  like  a jilate,  the  ])a]ier  requires  exposure,  devel- 
opment, and  fixation  before  it  can  be  safely  exposed  to  white  light.  Since  the  jiajier  is  .so  much 
less  sensitive  than  plates,  it  can  be  developed  and  fixed  in  weak  lamplight,  gaslight,  or  electric 
light;  but  despite  these  claims,  I advise  treating  it  with  the  same  care  that  one  would  give  a very 
slow  plate,  and  I feel  confident  that  the  general  good  results  obtained  will  be  am|de  recompense 
for  the  extra  trouble. 

2.  Grades  o’]  Velox.  — Wdox  is  divided  broadly  into  two  kinds  of  ])a]iers  called  “regular” 
and  “special,”  these  terms  having  reference  to  the  time  reipiired  for  exposure  and  development. 
In  each  division  will  be  found  a variety  of  surfaces  which  ada])t  the  pa]>er  to  all  kinds  of  work 
and  to  negatives  of  different  (pialities.  Regular  pajiers  require  a longer  exposure  than  Special 
papers,  and  they  develop  more  quicklv;  this  adapts  them  to  negatives  that  lack  contrast.  Special 
papers  recpiire  a shorter  exposure  and  longer  development.  This  reduces  the  contrast  on  hard 
negatives  and  gives  soft  effects  with  fine  detail.  Special  ]jaj)ers  differ  from  the  Regular  in  that 
they  print  in  about  one  fourth  of  the  time,  and  reepure  a develo|)ment  four  times  as  long.  To 
further  extend  the  adaptability  of  these  two  speeds,  several  grades  of  pajier  are  obtainable  in 
great  variety  of  thickness,  surface  finish,  and  texture,  according  to  the  use  for  which  eac  h variety 
is  designed.  Papers  are  provided  for  almost  every  class  of  negatives;  each  grade  has  its  own 
special  qualities,  but  the  manipulation  of  all  is  jiractically  the  same.  A'elox  is  made  in  several 
grades  as  follows ; — 

Regular.  — Carbon  (matt  surface);  Carbon  Double  Weight  (matt  surface);  Rough;  Glos.sy; 
\'elvet  (semi-gloss  surface);  \’elvet  Double  Weight  {.semi-gloss  surface);  Velvet  Post-cards  (semi 
gloss  surface).  Special.  — ('arbon  (matt  surface);  Portrait  (semi-matt  surface);  Portrait  Double 
Weight  (semi-matt  surface);  Rough;  Rough  Double  Weight;  Glossy;  Post-cards  (semi-matt 
surface);  \’elvet  (semi-gloss  surface);  Wdvet  Double  Weight  (semi-gloss  surface);  \"elvet  Post- 
cards (semi-glo.ss  surface). 

3.  Use  oj  Dijjere>it  Grades.  — Broadly  .s] leaking,  the  Regular  jiajiers  are  for  contrasty 
effects  and  the  Special  pajiers  are  for  soft  effects.  The  worker  can  choose  the  speed  and  grade  of 
paper  which  is  best  suited  to  his  work,  but  1 advise  the  use  of  Regular  Wdox  onlv  for  flat  negatives 
requiring  more  contrast;  negatives  which  have  enough  or  too  much  contrast  should  lie  printed 
on  Sjjecial  \'elox.  A good  way  is  to  .sort  your  negatives  before  jirinting  from  them,  (frdinary 
negatives  will  ]iroduce  the  best  results  on  Sjcecial  Carbon  \'elox.  For  ]ihotographs  rc(|uiring 
fine  detail  and  softness  Sjjccial  Portrait  \'elox  will  jirove  all  that  can  lie  desired,  loir  thin 
negatives  which  reciuire  more  contrast,  regular  ('arbon  W-lox  is  esiJecially  desirable.  The 
rough  grades  are  intended  for  large  jirints  in  which  broad  effects  are  desired.  The  double  weight 
jiapers  require  no  mount  and  should  be  printed  under  a cut-out  to  insure  a white  margin  whic  h 
will  relieve  the  print  and  give  the  effect  of  a mounted  ]ihotograph. 

4.  Filling  the  lariating  Frame.  — Use  your  ordinary  develojang  lamp  both  for  filling  your 
jjrinting  frame  and  develo]hng.  d'ake  out  the  ruby  glass  and  use  ordinary  glass  with  one  piece 
of  post-oftice  paper  before  it,  or  a piece  of  vcilow  glass.  'This  gives  vou  all  the  light  you  need 
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and  is  perfec  tly  safe.  Place  the  negative  in  the  ])rinting  frame  film  side  u]),  and  then  place  upon 
it  a sheet  of  Velox  ])U[)er  with  the  sensitive  surface  next  to  the  film.  The  .sensitive  surface  of  the 
paper  has  a slight  gloss,  and  as  the  paper  has  a tendency  to  curl  with  the  .sensitive  surface  inward, 
that  side  can  always  he  readily  distinguished.  A positive  test  is  to  bite  a corner,  when  the  sen- 
sitive side  stic  ks  to  the  teeth.  Roth  the  negative  and  the  paper  should  be  dusted  with  a camel’s- 
hair  brush  to  avoid  snudl  spots.  Place  the  back  of  the  frame  in  position  and  clamjj  it  in  place. 
He  sure  to  cover  the  box  containing  vour  stock  of  ]>a]x‘r  before  exposing  the  jerinting  frame  to 
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bright  light.  \"elox  is  .so  sensitive  that  it  is  easy  to  fog  llie  whole  bo.x  of  paiier  unless  carefully 
handled. 

5.  The  Printing  Light.  — Any  artificial  light  is  preferable  to  daylight,  because  it  is  easily 
controlable  and  uniform  in  intensity.  If  a certain  grade  of  paper,  exjiosed  for  twenty  seconds 
behind  a given  negative  at  twelve  inches  from  a gas-jet,  gives  a jierfect  print,  you  can  dujilicatc 
it  at  any  time  by  making  subsequent  prints  under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  lvam|)Iight, 
gaslight,  or  electric  light  are  all  satisfactory,  but  vary  in  intensity.  The  Welsliach  light  will 
necessitate  making  the  exposure  about  one  third  of  that  required  by  the  ordinary  four-foot  gas 
burner;  the  sixteen  candle  power  electric  light  is  a little  slower  than  the  Welsbach.  Probably 
an  ordinary  gas  burner  furnishes  the  best  light  to  use,  as  the  shorter  exjiosures  reiiuired  by  the 
other  lights  do  not  admit  of  so  great  latitude  in  manipulation.  You  will  need  to  place  a box, 
or  a supjjort  of  some  kind,  in  front  of  vour  light  on  which  to  stand  the  printing  frame  during 
exposure.  This  should  be  at  such  a level  that  the  source  of  light  is  directly  opposite  the  center 
of  the  printing  frame.  Parallel  lines  should  be  ruled  across  this  improvised  ex])osure  board  at 
intervals  of  three  inches  apart,  and  marked  6,  q,  12,  etc.,  according  to  their  distance  from  the 
source  of  light.  You  can  thus  always  be  sure  of  repeating  the  same  conditions  as  to  light  intensitv. 

6.  Time  oj  Exposure.  — d'he  time  of  exposure  will  vary  from  ten  seconds  to  three  minutes 
or  more  at  twelve  inches  from  a gas-jet.  Several  things  intluence  the  time  of  ex])osure,  so  that 
an  exact  and  hxed  time  cannot  be  given.  You  have  already  seen  that  Regular  Velox  rc(|uires 
four  times  the  exposure  necessary  with  Sjiecial,  and  that  the  intensity  of  different  lights  varies 
the  time  of  exposure.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  density  of  the  negative  will  have  its  effect,  thin 
negatives  jjrinting  faster  than  dense  negatives.  'Phe  distance  between  the  light  and  the  negati\e 
will  also  have  a marked  effect. 

7.  Distance  jrom  the  Light.  — Instruction  Ixioks  generally  advise  vou  to  measure  your  nega- 
tive from  corner  to  corner  diagonally,  anil  make  that  the  jirinting  distance  for  that  negati\’e. 
There  is  a good  reason  for  choosing  this  as  a standard  distance.  For  illustration,  sup])ose  we 
must  expose  a 3k  x 3I,  negative  at  five  inches  from  the  light  to  get  a good  jirint.  A caU  illation 
will  show  that  this  cannot  be  .safely  done  with  a negative  of  5x7  or  o\'er.  The  center  of  the  nega- 
tive is  five  inches  from  the  light,  while  the  edges  are  six  inches  from  it.  Now,  the  intensity  of 
illumination  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  source  of  light,  or,  in  other 
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words,  the  intensity  of  light  at  the  edges  is  only  25-36  of  that  at  the  center.  If  we  place  the 
negative  at  nine  inches  from  the  light  this  falling  off  at  the  corners  is  quite  a little  reduced,  and 
appears  as  81  to  92.  This  difference  in  intensity  is  hardly  noticeable  in  the  prints,  but  it  would 
be  better  to  have  it  less.  It  will  be  seen  that  a distance  less  than  the  base  line  of  the  negative 
would  be  unsafe.  For  negatives  up  to  5 x 7 we  advise  a standard  distance  of  twelve  inches, 
which  will  be  found  correct  for  most  ordinary  work.  It  is  not  wise,  however,  to  use  only  one 
]jrinting  distance. 

8.  CoiitroUing  Contrast  in  Printing.  — The  different  speeds  of  Velox  enable  you  to  control 
contrast  in  your  ])rints  to  a certain  extent,  and  you  can  also  secure  additional  control  by  varying 
the  distance  from  the  light  to  the  negative  when  printing.  Almost  everybody  knows  that  a weak 
light  increases  contrasts,  and  that  an  intense  light  lessens  them.  The  law  for  intensities,  already 
quoted  in  this  lesson,  shows  that  the  intensity  of  light  may  be  varied  by  changing  the  distance 
between  the  negative  and  the  light.  The  effect  of  this  change  may  be  seen  by  holding  a land- 
scajje  negative  about  six  inches  from  the  light,  and  then  five  feet.  When  near  the  light  the  sky 
is  translucent,  and  the  foliage  clear  glass,  but  increasing  the  distance  to  five  feet  renders  the 
sky  ()paque,  while  the  clear  glass  remains  the  same.  The  contrast  has  been  increased.  This 
rule  holds  true  for  small  variations  in  distance,  and  through  all  gradations  of  the  negative.  Dense, 
harsh,  ()r  contrasty  negatives  will  give  softer  prints  if  exposed  very  near  the  light,  as  the  dense 
high  lights  will  be  ]jenetrated  by  the  intensity  of  the  light,  while  the  shadows  will  receive  no  more 
light  than  if  ex])osed  a proixu'tionate  time  at  a greater  distance.  A fiat,  thin  negative  should  be 
printed  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  light,  so  as  to  increase  its  printing  density  and  contrast. 

9.  Coni parative  Exposures.  — It  should  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  printing  time 
varies  with  the  distance  from  the  light,  but  this  is  easily  determined  by  applying  the  law  for  inten- 
sities. Thus  if  the  distance  is  doubled,  the  exposure  will  be  four  times  as  great;  if  the  distance 
is  increased  three  times,  the  exposure  will  be  nine  times  as  great.  Suppose  a negative  is  printed 
ten  seconds  at  six  inches  from  the  light,  and  it  is  desired  to  change  the  distance  to  fourteen  inches. 
'The  proportionate  exjjosure  will  a])pear  as  36  to  196  (or  reducing,  9 to  49).  In  other  words,  the 
exposure  at  fourteen  inches  will  be  49-9  x 10=  54  seconds.  While  a calculation  can  easily  be 
made  for  each  change,  1 have  formulated  the  following  table,  which  1 find  very  useful  in  my  own 
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work.  The  table  is  easily  understood.  Thus,  if  at  twelve  inches  a negative  re((uires  thirty 
seconds,  looking  to  the  right  of  thirty  in  the  twelve-inch  column,  vou  will  find  that  it  rc(|uires 
forty-seven  seconds  at  fifteen  inches,  and  so  on. 
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lo.  Dodging.  — It  will  generally  be  found  advisable  not  to  use  ex])osures  less  dian  ten 
seconds,  as  a little  variation  in  so  short  a time  mav  spoil  the  ]>rint.  Where  I he  exposures  are 
longer,  there  are  many  ways  of  dodging  the  ])rinl.  'The  cloud  ])orlions  of  a negali\’e  ai'e  often  so 
overex])osed  that  any  detail  which  they  may  have  will  be  lost  in  printing.  Now,  a dear  white' 
sky  is  an  abomination,  especially  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  negative  has  a good  cloud  effect, 
if  it  could  only  be  brought  out.  The  ref|uired  fletail  can  oftentimes  be  secured  by  holding  the 
jjrinting  frame  at  such  an  angle  that  the  sky  is  nearer  the  light  than  the  rest  of  the  negati\'c.  Hy 
inclining  the  frame  in  this  way  the  intensity  of  the  light  can  be  so  greallv  increased  on  one  portion 
of  the  negative  that  one  side  may  receive  four  times  as  much  as  the  other,  if  it  is  so  desired,  ll 
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is  H(jt  always  the  sky  w'hich  may  need  this  additional  light.  One  often  has  negatives,  such  as 
lake  views,  shf)wn’ng  a densely  wooded  shore,  wdiich  will  a])]>ear  nearly  black  with  little  detail  if 
sufficient  exposure  is  given  for  the  water.  This  defect  can  be  remedied  in  many  cases  by  inclining 
the  water  ]>f)rtion  towaird  the  light.  If  the  foliage  is  still  too  dark  and  lacking  in  detail,  try  another 
print,  and  this  time  shade  that  j>art  of  the  negative  wdth  a ])iece  of  cardboard  for  about  half  the 
])rinting  time.  If  the  card  is  kept  mo\'ing  back  and  forth  about  half  an  inch,  no  line  can  be  seen 
between  the  shaded  and  unshaded  ]jarts  of  the  jirint.  This  is  a useful  dodge,  and  the  resource- 
ful worker  can  find  many  varied  uses  for  it. 

II.  7V.s7  jor  Exposure.  — You  have  seen  from  what  has  jireceded  that  each  negative  must 
be  tested  to  find  the  time  of  exj)osurc.  So  many  things  inllucnce  the  length  of  exj)osure  that  no 
fixed  time  can  be  given.  Most  of  your  good  negatives,  how'cver,  wn'll  ])rint  best  at  tw'elve  inches 
from  the  light,  and  on  Special  Velox  the  average  iirinting  time  will  be  about  one  minute,  if  an 
ordinary  gas  llame  is  used.  Regular  \hdox  wall  recpiire  four  times  this  exposure.  When  ready 
to  make  the  first  cxi)osurc,  cut  a sheet  of  paper  into  small  strips,  about  a half  inch  wide,  and 
placing  one  of  these  over  an  inpiortant  part  of  the  negative,  make  an  ex])osure,  using  your  best 
judgment  as  to  time  and  distance  from  the  light.  Time  should  be  taken  by  the  second  hand  of 
a watch.  Develop  this  strip;  anrl  if  it  is  not  satisfactory,  trv  another,  varying  the  time  or  dis- 
tance as  indicated  by  the  first  result.  When  a satisfactory  result  is  f)btained,  you  can  ])rocced  to 
make  any  desired  number  of  prints  from  the  same  negative,  and  if  time  and  distance  are  identical, 
all  the  prints  will  be  ecpially  goful.  After  ha\’ing  made  prints  from  a few'  negatives,  and  com- 
|)ared  them  with  the  negatives,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  estimate  the  time  to  an  accurate  degree. 
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It  is  a good  plan  to  ha\’c  a small  book  in  which  to  record  the  exi)osures  and  distances  rcrpiircd 
by  different  negatives,  or  to  })lace  these  flata  on  the  negative  cnvelo]>es,  and  if  you  ha\'e  occasion 
to  print  from  them  again,  you  can  do  so  without  ex])erimenting. 

12.  - - Although  good  results  mav  be  secured  with  many  different  developers, 
perhaps  a combination  of  metol  and  hydrochinone  is  the  cheajrest  if  not  the  best.  The  following 
formula  is  very  .satisfactory  for  Regular  V'ekrx:  Water,  lo  ounces;  Metol,  7 grains;  Hydrochinon, 
30  grains;  Sodium  sulj)hite  crystals,  .t  ounce;  Sodium  carbonate  cry.stals,  400  grains;  Potassium 
bromide  (ten  jrer  cent  solution),  to  drops.  Di.s.solvc  in  the  order  named  in  cold  water. 

For  Special  \'elox  ii.se  double  the  quantity  of  water. 

13.  I hc  Use  oj  Bromide.  — The  addition  of  a certain  amount  of  potassium  bromide  is 
necessary  to  insure  clear  whites.  'Phe  amount  given  in  the  above  formula  is  usually  sufficient, 
but  more  bromide  .solution  may  be  needed,  owing  to  the  varving  age  of  the  pajrer  and  differing 
purity  of  the  water  anrl  chemicals.  The  proper  amount  can  easily  be  ascertained,  however,  by 
first  adfling  the  amount  called  for  in  the  formula,  and  then  making  a trial  test  by  immersing  a 
small  strip  of  \'elox  in  the  develojier.  If  it  remains  white  after  being  immerserl  about  thirty 
seconds  for  Regular,  and  sixty  seconrls  for  Sjrecial,  the  amount  is  sufficient.  If  the  ]>aper 
becomes  fogged,  arid  bromirlc  solution  drojr  by  drop  until  the  ])a]>er  is  not  changed  in  the  stated 
time.  Do  this  carefully,  as  too  much  bromirle  will  jiroduce  greenish  blacks,  and  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  add  more  stock  .solution.  Xotice  that  when  just  enough  bromirle  has  been  added 
to  keep  the  whites  clear,  the  blacks  may  have  a bluish  tinge.  If  more  bromide  is  added,  the 
tone  of  the  blacks  will  change  from  bluish  black  to  pure  black.  Stoji  adding  bromide  at  this  point. 
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14-  Developing.  — Development  is  much  the  same  as  the  development  of  plates.  A large 
tray  is  needed  for  the  developer.  To  the  right  of  this  place  a bath  of  water  in  any  dish  or  tray, 
and  ne.xt  to  that  the  tray  for  the  fixing  bath.  The  prints  should  be  immersed  in  the  developer 
edgewise,  face  up,  and  e\'enly  covered  with  it  at  once  to  insure  uniformity  of  development.  A 
good  way  is  to  tilt  the  tray  so  that  the  developer  will  run  to  one  end  of  it,  and  after  putting 
one  edge  of  the  ])aper  into  the  developer,  quickly  tilt  the  tray  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
covers  the  whole  print  at  once  and  no  air-bubbles  can  form  on  the  surface.  The  image  will 
appear  gradually  if  the  exposure  has  been  right;  and  if  you  are  using  a Special  paper  it  will  be 
fully  develo))ed  in  about  thirty  seconds.  The  Regular  papers  require  only  about  half  as  much 
time.  If  your  print  flashes  up  very  cjuickly  and  then  grows  black,  you  have  overexposed  in 
printing.  If  underexposefl,  your  print  will  develojj  very  slowly. 

15.  Fi.xing  Bath.  — As  soon  as  the  print  reaches  the  required  depth,  quickly  transfer  it  to 

the  dish  of  clear  neater  for  a moment,  to  remove  the  superfluous  developer,  and  then  immerse 
it  in  the  following  acid  fixing  bath;  Dissolve  16  ounces  of  sodium  hyposulphite  in  64  ounces  of 
water,  and  then  add  the  following  hardening  solution:  Water,  5 ounces;  Sodium  sulphite  crys- 

tals, T ounce;  Acetic  acid  No.  8,  4 ounces;  Powdered  alum,  .V  ounce.  This  bath  can  be  used 
rejieatedly,  anrl  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  any  length  of  time,  so  that  quantities  may  be 
made  in  arlvance.  One  pint  will  fix  about  one  hundred  4 x 5 prints  if  it  is  kejit  acid,  but  by  de- 
grees the  developer  which  adheres  to  the  jirints  will  cause  the  bath  to  become  slightly  alkaline. 
Such  a condition  will  be  indicated  by  soft,  slimy  prints  and  peeling  of  the  him  at  the  edges.  Test 
the  bath  occasionally  with  blue  litmus  paper.  If  it  fails  to  turn  red,  it  has  lost  its  requisite  acidity 
and  f ounce  of  acetic  acifl  should  be  added  to  each  50  ounces  of  solution. 

16.  Fi.xing  the  Prints.  — Immerse  the  print  in  the  fixing  bath  edgewise,  face  down.  Keep 
it  slightly  in  motion  and  well  sejiarated  from  any  others  that  may  be  in  the  bath  by  occasionally 
rocking  the  tray  or  tapping  the  ]irint  under  the  surface  of  the  bath  with  a glass  stirring  rod.  This 
will  insure  uniform  and  thorough  fixation  and  prevent  stains  caused  by  uneven  action  of  the 
hyjio  on  flifl'erent  ]>arts  of  the  print.  Several  jirints  may  be  in  the  bath  at  the  same  time  if  they 
do  not  follow  each  other  too  rapidly  and  care  is  taken  to  move  each  one  about  for  a few  seconds 
before  it  is  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom  and  remain  quiet.  An  occasional  rocking  of  the  tray 
will  pre^’ent  the  jirints  from  becoming  imbedded  together  and  thus  stopping  fixation.  Use  a 
large  tray  so  as  to  have  jilenty  of  fixing  bath.  A pint  is  a small  enough  f(uantity.  Prints  should 
be  fixed  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  and  if  the  bath  can  lie  kept  cool  in  summer,  it  will  be  well 
to  fix  them  for  one  half  hour  then  as  well  as  in  winter. 

17.  Washing  the  Prints.  — When  the  prints  have  lieen  thoroughly  fixed,  they  should  be 
])laced  in  a large  dish  of  water  in  the  sink,  and  water  from  the  ta]i  should  be  allowed  to  run  on 
them  slowlv  for  an  hour.  The  water  should  not  lie  allowed  to  fall  directly  on  the  prints,  as  it 
is  liable  to  cause  blisters.  A good  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  place  a tumbler  in  the  dish  used  for 
washing  and  allow  the  water  to  flow  into  this  first  and  then  over  the  sides  into  the  dish.  If  run- 
ning water  is  not  available,  the  wash  water  should  be  changed  at  least  ten  times.  Thorough 
washing  is  important,  for  the  prints  will  fade  in  time  if  the  hypo  is  not  wholly  removed. 

18.  Drying  the  Prints.  — As  soon  as  the  jirints  are  washed,  rinse  each  one  off  in  slowly 
running  water  to  remove  all  scum  or  dust,  and  lay  them  on  a sheet  of  gkuss.  Cover  them  with  a 
white  blotter  and  remove  all  sujierlluous  moisture  by  the  use  of  a sejueegee  roller.  Then  jilace 
them  between  clean  white  blotters  to  dry.  A jirint  when  dry  will  curl  a little,  but  can  be  made 
to  lie  flat  by  turning  it  face  downward  on  some  smooth  surface  and  then  drawing  a blunt-edged 
ruler  over  the  back  of  it  with  a slight  jircssure,  and  lifting  the  jirint  as  the  ruler  passes  over  it. 
It  may  be  nece.ssary  to  turn  it  around  several  times  so  as  to  jiass  the  ruler  over  it  in  opjxisite 
directions  in  order  to  act  on  all  four  edges  alike.  Do  not  bend  any  jiortion  of  it  too  sharply,  as 
you  may  crack  the  gelatine  surface.  After  this,  jilace  the  jirints  face  down  in  a jiile  under  a 
book  or  some  convenient  weight  until  you  wish  to  mount  them.  If  the  jirints  are  immersed  for 
a few  minutes  in  a solution  of  one  ounce  of  glycerine  in  fifteen  ounces  of  water,  it  will  do  much 
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to  prevent  their  tendency  to  curl  badly  in  drying.  This  should  be  done  immediately  after  they 
have  been  hxed  and  just  previous  to  drying. 

19.  Cleanliness  and  Care. — Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  most  essential  factors  in  photographic 
success.  All  of  the  trays  and  dishes  used  should  be  ke])t  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  tray  used 
for  hxing  should  never  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  hands  must  be  perfectly  clean  and 
drv  when  handling  any  printing  paper.  Never  attempt  to  develoj)  ])a])er  after  the  hands  have 
been  in  the  hypo,  but  wash  them  thoroughly  to  remove  every  trace  of  it.  Use  the  right  hand  for 
developing  and  the  left  for  fixing,  and  keep  both  hands  out  of  the  hxing  bath  as  much  as  ])ossible. 

glass  stirring  rod  will  help  very  much  on  this  point.  Neglect  of  this  caution  is  sure  to  cause 
trouble,  for  the  slightest  trace  of  hypo  on  the  prints  before  flevelopment  or  in  the  developer  will 
produce  stains.  Do  not  forget  to  keep  the  prints  moving  in  the  hypo  for  the  first  few  seconds, 
and  occasionally  afterwards  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  packerl  together  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tray.  Many  prints  are  spoiled  by  neglecting  this  precaution. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATK3NS 

Among  the  younger  members  of  the  German  school  one  who  has  had  the  ability  to  make  some- 
what of  an  im])ression,  judging  by  the  fact  that  his  work  is  well  received  by  exhibition  judges 
and  often  seen  reproduced  in  the  foreign  magazines,  is  Bruno  Wiehr  of  Dresden.  Wiehr  is 
associatefl  as  a portrait  photogra])her  with  Hugo  Erfurth,  one  of  the  best  jmofcssionals  in  the 
whole  of  (fermany.  Under  Erfurth’s  training  he  has  developed  considerable  ability  in  portrait 
work,  although  he  is  by  choice  a landscape  ])hotographer.  We  have  before  now  reproduced 
some  of  his  landsca])e  work,  and  of  the  six  pictures  we  reproduce  in  this  number,  three  arc  of 
this  class.  All  arc  from  small  gum  bichromate  originals,  on  rough  ])apcr,  as  the  reproductions 
clearly  show.  Although  these  pictures  arc  from  small  negatives,  they  are  worthy  of  a much 
larger  form  than  their  maker  has  seen  fit  to  give  them. 

It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  in  all  of  these  pictures,  as  well  as  in  others  of  Wiehr’s  landscapes 
which  we  have  seen,  water  is  totally  absent.  As  fully  four  fifths  of  all  the  landscape  photo- 
gra])hs  which  come  under  our  observation  have  water  as  a prominent  feature,  and  as  its  pres- 
ence usually  materially  simplifies  the  composition  and  treatment,  Wiehr’s  success  without  its 
use  is  the  more  noteworthy,  'riiesc  landscapes  are  remarkable  in  their  rendition  of  distance. 
'Fhis  is  attained  by  skilful  subordination  of  the  foreground  planes.  The  foreground  in  each 
is  treated  as  a sim])le  dark  mass,  utterly  free  from  distracting  detail.  Successive  planes  behind 
are  ]>rogressivcly  lighter  in  tone  u]>  to  the  extreme  distance,  — a truthful  statement  of  facts  too 
often  neglected  by  phcjtographers. 
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The  most  academic  of  the  compositions  is  that  entitled  “The  Birches,”  where  the  sjiace 
arrangement  is  one  that  is  very  common  in  landscape  pictures.  The  house  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, half  hidden  by  the  hill,  imparts  at  once  the  idea  of  mystery  and  of  human  interest,  and 
the  shadowy  hills  behind  successfully  convey  the  feeling  of  vast  distance.  In  “'The  Meadow” 
again  we  have  to  a remarkable  degree  the  idea  of  distance  represented  bv  successively  lighten- 
ing planes.  The  interest  is  again  carried  through  the  jiicture  by  the  e.xpeflient  of  treating  the 
foreground  as  a single  mass  of  dark.  In  “Moorland”  the  artist  has  made  a success  with  \-('ry 
little  material.  The  composition  is  very  jileasing,  and  evervthing  combines  to  irresistibl\’  lead 
the  eye  seemingly  for  immense  distances  across  the  solitary  ami  inlcrminaljle  plain. 

The  portraits  are  all  admirable  sjiecimens,  and  es])ecially  to  be  noticed  in  two  is  the  ]>leasing 
treatment  of  the  hands.  This  is  a ]ioint  on  which  photographers  arc  apt  to  stumble,  eitlu'r  in 
placing  or  in  values,  but  here  the  flesh  tones  are  properly  subordinated  to  the  greater  interest  of 
the  faces,  and  neither  in  key  nor  in  position  do  they  unduly  distract  the  attention.  “'The  Broth 
ers”  shows  a pleasing  solution  of  the  dif'licult  problem  of  satisfactorily  arranging  two  figures. 
The  jiortrait  of  the  young  girl  suffers  jiossibly  from  the  strong  lines  of  embroidery,  emphasi/,ing 
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again  the  importance  of  simple  clothing  or  drapery  for  photographic  subjects.  “The  Widow” 
is  a strong  piece  of  work,  but  the  lighting  is  possibly  a trifle  harsh.  The  composition  is  good. 

The  Farmers  Early  Springtime  Task,  by  Charles  W.  Dearborn. — A picture  that  shows 
good  composition  and  at  the  same  time  expresses  life,  sunshine,  and  atmosphere,  stands  a good 
chance  of  being  a “joy  forever”  to  the  maker.  Attention  is  first  drawn  to  the -leading  lines  of 
the  picture.  Here  we  note  the  newly  made  furrows  in  the  moist  earth  and  follow  the  last  row 
just  turned,  to  the  figures,  the  story-telling  portion  of  the  picture.  The  orchard  in  bloom  in 
the  middle  distance  forms  another  interesting  line  and  fortunately  helps  the  color  values  and 
adds  an  additional  touch  to  the  springlike  appearance.  Mr.  Dearborn  has  caught  one  of  Na- 
ture’s most  interesting  moods. 

Whither  and  Whence?  by  George  W.  Leighton.  — This  is  re])roduced  from  a large  gum  print 
in  which  suppression  of  detail  by  local  development  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  rendering  of  atmospheric  fpialities,  and  to  envelop  the  principal  figure  in  the  mystery  sug- 
gested by  the  title.  The  ])lacing  of  this  figure  is  excellent.  The  idea  of  making  all  the  move- 
ment lie  abo\e  the  central  line  is  one  which  might  well  be  more  often  employed.  The  figures 
in  the  background  are  sufficiently  defined  to  gi^'e  the  idea  of  a busy  street,  and  yet  the  wanderer 
is  isolated  enough  to  give  the  idea  of  solitude  among  a multitude.  The  feeling  of  oppressive 
mist  and  occasional  showers  is  well  given.  The  black  line  across  the  sidewalk  seems  unneces- 
sary, ljut  the  spot  on  the  right  is  well  introduced.  On  the  whole,  this  is  one  of  the  pictures  where 
suppression  of  detail  and  definition  aid  st  ’ m conveying  an  idea,  and  are  hence  justifiable. 

Over  the  Hill,  by  W.  A.  Boger.  — Th„  uue  oi  this  picture  is  not  echoed  with  entire  success 
by  the  picture  itself,  as  the  foreground  absolutely  fails  to  give  any  impression  of  sloping  ground. 
The  entire  absence  of  middle  distance  and  background  except  for  the  ill-defined  clouds,  of  course 
predicate  the  downward  slope  beyond.  An  expedient  which  might  have  helped  the  illusion 
would  have  been  the  representation  of  the  same  objects  from  a much  greater  distance,  thus 
bringing  the  horizon  nearer  the  top  of  the  picture  space.  The  arrangement  of  line  is  pleasing, 
but  the  treatment  of  the  foreground  lacks  in  the  mastery  shown  by  Wiehr’s  pictures  previously 
criticized.  This  point  of  decreasing  values  with  increasing  distance  deserves  more  study  than 
photographers  have  yet  given  it. 

Brouillard  An  Port,  by  A.  Gomez  Gimeno.  — The  chief  charm  of  this  picture  is  in  the  beau- 
tiful rendering  of  values.  The  detail  is  quite  subordinate;  the  cart  and  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
grounfl  make  a strong  point  of  interest,  while  the  masts  and  small  cart  in  the  distance  form  a 
secondary  interest,  which,  with  the  space  above  the  right  hand  portion  of  the  picture,  serves  to 
balance  the  dark  spot  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner. 

.A  nnet'ie,  by  Elizabeth  E.  Wade  and  Rose  Clark.  — The  frontispiece  of  this  number  is  a charm- 
ing child  stufly,  the  original  of  which  is  in  sepia  platinum.  The  posing  is  easy  and  the  innocent 
exjarcssion  of  the  face  particularly  noteworthy.  In  a key  lower  than  the  tone  of  the  face  are 
the  ])lum[)  little  hands,  which  adfl  expression  to  the  ])icture.  The  whole  composition  is  simple 
and  suggests  paintings  of  the  old  masters.  This  print  received  a gold  medal  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
lan  Ex])osition,  Buffalo,  tqo2,  and  a gold  medal  again  at  Turin,  Italy,  in  1903.  Mrs.  Wade  and 
■Miss  (dark  carry  on  their  phf)togi'aphic  work  together  in  a studio  in  Buffalo.  Mrs.  Wade  is 
well  versed  in  things  photographic,  as  our  readers  know,  while  Miss  Clark,  an  artist,  takes  pleas- 
ure in  posing  and  arranging,  with  Mrs.  Wade,  the  many  subjects  that  bow  before  their  throne. 

.A^ter  Pond  Lilies,  by  Ward  E.  Smith.  — This  picture  appeals  to  us  at  this  season  of  the 
year  l)ecause  of  its  timeliness  and  story-telling  qualities.  Here  the  composition  is  simple  and  the 
motive  easily  understood.  The  lower  and  darker  y>ortion  of  the  picture  is  balanced  by  the  lighter 
u])])cr  half,  while  the  figure  of  the  boy,  a little  to  the  right,  makes  an  interesting  light  spot  and 
pulls  together  the  different  tones  of  the  ])icture. 

Evening  Symbols,  by  P.  W.  Wood,  .Ir.  — ddiis  is  merely  an  expression  of  a mood  of  Nature 
and  there  is  little  attempt  at  com])osition,  other  than  that  the  horizon  line  is  well  ])laced  at  about 
one  third  of  the  distance  from  the  bottom.  It  is  taken  principally  because  it  ])leased  the  pho- 
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tographer  and  he  wished  to  show  this  phase  of  Nature  to  others  through  the  medium  of  his  cam- 
era. Alany  of  us  are  quite  satisfied  in  being  able  to  express  in  some  way  a bit  of  landscape  or 
scene  which  pleases  our  particular  fancy  and  find  that  if  others  enjoy  and  appreciate  this  scene, 
that  recognition  is  quite  reward  enough.  Try  and  keep  your  picture  sim])le  in  detail  and  com- 
position, and  you  will  make  much  stronger  work. 

Under  the  Fines,  by  F.  E.  Coombs.  — Mr.  Coombs  has  produced  a rather  unusual  piece  of 
decorative  photography.  total  absence  of  aerial  perspective,  which  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a photographic  defect,  recalls  the  work  of  the  Jaj.)anese  and  some  sections  of  the  later  French 
schools,  and  strikes  a new  note  in  photography.  The  figure  is  well  placed  and  well  rendered. 
The  quaintness  of  the  costume  seems  quite  in  keeping  with  the  decorative  effect  of  the  panel. 

.4  Saje  Hit,  by  Burgh  Werner.  — This  represents  the  exciting  moment  when,  with  all  the 
bases  full,  the  sharp  sound  of  the  fairly  hit  ball  sets  in  motion  every  man  in  the  field.  The  maker 
has  been  successful  in  catching  the  entire  field  with  every  man  on  the  alert  or  in  rapid  motion. 
The  picture  is  particularly  hajjpy  as,  though  nine  men  are  running  at  top  speed,  each  of  them 
is  depicted  in  a position  which  appears  natural  and  exjjresses  rapid  motion.  This  is  a ])icce  of 
instantaneous  work  of  which  the  maker  may  well  be  proud. 

7'he  Lotus  Garden,  by  William  C.  Miller.  — d'his  print  won  first  ])rize  in  a com])etition 
given  by  the  .\lbany  Chamber  of  ('ommerce,  which  was  (j])en  to  pictures  reproducing  the  civic 
beauty  of  .Albany.  It  rejjresents  a scene  in  one  of  the  city  ])arks  and  is  interesting  as  showing 
how  a good  picture  may  sometimes  be  produced  even  in  a formal  jjark.  'The  foreground  is 
interesting,  and  the  fountain  is  ])laced  in  exactly  the  ])ro]jer  s])ot  to  com])lete  the  composition. 

On  Buckthorn  lsla>id,  by  IF.  //.  Porter fielil.  -Thh  jficture,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Huffalo  ('amera  Club  and  also  received  honorable  mention  in  the  last 
annual  contest  of  the  Photo  Era,  is  a study  in  composition  by  vertical  s])aeing.  'Fhe  arrange- 
ment is  successful  and  pleasing,  but  the  high  light  is  strong  and  t(jo  central  to  ])roduce  the  ha]) 
piest  effect.  'Fhe  maker  of  this  jticture  likes  these  effects  of  strong  light  in  the  center  of  his 
pictures  which,  while  sometimes  very  permissible,  must  be  used  with  great  moderation. 


l^'rom  Ihc  'I'nracc,  by  Fcrd  Flodiu.  — Here  is  a case  in  wliich  the  hackneyed  prolilcm  of 
rc])rcscntinj^  a ])n)s]K‘(i  through  an  ojiening  is  handled  with  somewliat  l)ettcr  success  than  is 
often  the  case,  d'his  is  due  to  the  subordination  of  tlie  to])  of  the  opening  which  makes  the 
right  hand  ]>illar  an  im])ortant  and  semi-inde])endent  element  in  the  composition,  while  .still 
making  evident  its  relation  to  the  re.st  of  the  structure.  The  atmospheric  quality,  .successfully 
rendered,  turns  a rather  uninteresting  grouj)  of  buildings  into  a strong  decorative  feature. 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  FROM  FOREIGN  SOURCES 


TRANSLATED  BY  FRANK  R.  FRAPRIE 

Rules  for  Gum  Printing,  by  Otto  Scharf.  — Use  dull  days  or  evenings  to  prepare  a stock 
of  sized  paper,  both  rough  and  smooth.  If  the  jjajjer  is  dijjped  several  times  in  hot  water,  and 
dried  after  each  immersion,  it  will  not  thereafter  stretch  or  shrink.  My  size  is  a solution  of  glue, 
anywhere  from  three  to  ten  per  cent,  which  is  apjdied  warm  with  a brush  and  hardened  with 
formalin  after  it  has  dried. 

First  make  a good  gum  print  from  your  small  original  negative,  then  thoroughly  consider 
the  color,  trimming,  and  intended  changes.  Then  make  the  enlargement,  using  only  that  part 
of  the  negative  which  was  decided  on  when  trimming  the  original.  In  enlarging,  focus  more 
or  less  shar])ly,  as  decided  from  study  of  the  original.  Suitable  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
enlarged  negative  may  be  made  by  over  or  under  e.xposure  in  making  it  or  the  transparency. 

Print  your  paper  with  a photometer  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  and  develop  it  immediately,  or  the 
same  day  without  fail,  as  the  continuing  action  of  the  light  is  very  considerable,  and  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  the  completion  of  a print  has  to  go  over  from  one  day  to  the  ne.xt, 
on  account  of  failing  light.  Never  hang  prints  to  dry  in  or  near  rooms  in  which  cooking  is  going 
on,  as  on  giving  the  paper  a second  coating  in  this  case,  numerous  spots  will  develop  to  which 
the  pigment  will  not  adhere. 

Always  e.xpose  sufficiently,  never  too  little.  Use  for  development  first  cold,  then  warm 
water,  and  when  necessary,  sawdust.  The  latter  is  very  useful  in  selective  development.  Co\'cr 
portions  sufficiently  developed  with  pieces  of  wet  filter  or  blotting  paper. 

Judge  the  color  and  strength  of  the  print  when  dry.  When  making  large  ])rints,  make 
tests  with  small  pieces  of  paper.  The  satisfactory  test  piece  is  then  laid  in  the  water  again,  for 
comparison  with  the  large  print  being  developed. 

Spotting  should  always  be  done  with  color  scraped  from  the  edge  of  the  jmint,  which  will 
exactly  match.  A little  gum  solution  must  be  painted  on  the  spotted  places,  or  they  will  a])]jear 
duller.  After  spotting  lay  the  print  in  a two  to  ten  per  cent  gum  solution,  taking  care  that  no 
airdjubbles  remain  on  the  picture  surface,  and  then  hang  up  to  dry.  The  picture  side  should 
not  be  touched  with  the  fingers  before  this  has  been  done,  or  the  gum  solution  will  adhere  only 
after  hard  rubbing.  This  bath  makes  the  whole  tone,  especially  in  the  shadows,  more  brilliant. 

To  mount  the  finished  print,  lay  it  face  down  on  a card  and  moisten  the  back  with  a sponge 
until  it  lies  perfectly  flat.  This  thorough  moistening  is  very  important,  especially  when  the  print 
has  been  coated  several  times.  It  must  be  done  from  the  back,  or  the  surface  will  show  si)ots. 
The  picture  must  be  rubbed  down  on  its  support  with  smooth  paper,  as,  if  blotting  paper  is  used, 
the  fibers  stick  to  the  print.  (PJiotographiscJie  Mitteilungen,  1905,  42;  53-55.) 

Honwcol  Bayer.  — Under  this  designation  the  Elberfeld  color  factory  has  introduced  a 
new,  so-called  panchromatic  sensitizer.  Like  other  new  agents  of  this  kind,  it  belongs  to  the 
family  of  cyanines.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  the  color  is  destroyed  by  acids.  A1 
coholic  solutions  keep  well  when  protected  from  air  and  light.  Homocol  is  insoluble  in  ether, 
but  dissolves  in  a mixture  of  2 parts  alcohol  and  i jiart  ether.  To  sensitize  bromide  dry  ]flates, 
they  are  bathed  two  minutes  in  this  .solution:  i to  2 ccm.  of  alcoholic  homocol  solution  1 :iooo; 

5 ccm.  ammonia;  100  ccm.  water.  Plates  sensitized  with  homocol  keeji  for  fourteen  days.  (Pho- 
tograpliische  M itteilungen,  1905,  42:  88.) 

On  the  Changing  of  Pictures  Toned  with  Uranium.  — Louis  Lemaire  has  studied  the  chang- 
ing of  pictures  toned  with  uranium  and  believes  that  the  origin  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  action 
of  air  on  the  remaining  ferrocyanide  of  silver.  This  change  may  be  avoided  by  sealing  the  pic- 
ture under  glass,  and  naturally  does  not  occur  when  the  silver  ferrocyanide  is  removed  by  a 
suitable  reagent.  After  toning  the  print  may  be  treatcfl  for  five  minutes  in  a i iiooo  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  then  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  the  whites  arc  clear.  The  ])rinl  will 
then  be  much  more  permanent.  (Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Francaise,  1905,  21  : No.  3.) 
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Making  Paper  Negatives  Transparent.  — The  following  varnish  is  recommended  for  this 
]nir]iose  in  Photograph  No.  lo:  30  parts  rectified  turpentine;  10  parts  rosin;  10  parts  Mexican 

or  Indian  elemi  resin.  The  rosin  and  the  resin  must  be  pulverized  as  finely  as  possible.  The 
turpentine  is  added  and  the  mixture  melted  by  gentle  warming,  stirring  meanwhile  with  a 
wooden  jjaddle.  .After  melting,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  from  20  to  30  parts  of 
turpentine  added,  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  fully  tluid,  and  also  8 or  10  drops  of  castor  oil. 
I'his  varnish  is  brushed  on  the  back  of  the  negative  as  long  as  the  paper  will  absorb  it,  and  the 
excess  rubbed  off  with  a dry  rag.  The  N.  P.  G.  recommend  for  their  negative  jiaper  a varnish 
composed  of  i ]iart  of  Canada  balsam  dissolved  in  5 parts  of  rectihed  turpentine.  Castor  oil 
with  alcohol  is  not  to  be  generallv  recommended.  (Photographische  Mitteilungen,  1905,  42;  106.) 

Relative  Sensitiveness  0}  Plates  and  Papers. — Max  Miane  gives  some  figures  showing  the 
res])ective  s]jeedsof  plates  and  papers,  from  which  we  select  the  following  as  of  interest  to  Ameri- 
can readers;  Lumiere  Sigma  plate,  0.33;  Eastman  Permanent  Bromide  Paper,  3;  Eastman 
Contact  Bromide  Pajjer,  12;  Special  Velox,  90;  Carbon  Velox,  360.  {Photo  Revue,  1905,  17;  98.) 

TEN  PER  CENT  SOLUTKdNS 

A corres]jondent  is  much  perturbed  because  Mr.  Riley,  in  the  .April  number,  gives  directions 
for  using  45.5  grains  of  potassium  bromide  to  make  a ten  per  cent  solution,  while  he  has  always 
been  taught  that  the  proper  (piantity  was  43.8  grains.  We  take  the  opportunity  first  to  state 
that  a real  error  exists  in  the  article,  as  45.5  grains  will  make  only  one  ounce  and  not  ten  of 
approximately  ten  ]>er  cent  solution.  .As  to  the  exact  number  of  grains,  this  is  a matter  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.  Anywhere  between  40  and  50  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water  will 
make  a solution  which  is  jjerfectly  satisfactory,  because  the  cjuantity  of  this  solution  used  is 
wholly  a matter  of  experiment  or  jiersonal  taste.  If,  however,  our  correspondent  is  a stickler  for 
quantitative  accuracy,  we  would  say  that  both  figures  are  wrong.  .According  to  the  chemical 
dictionaries,  a ten  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  bromide  has  a sjjecific  gravity  of  1.070.  .A 
fluid  ounce  of  the  solution  will  then  weigh  468  grains,  and  a ten  jjer  cent  solution  must  contain 
46.8  grains  of  jiotassium  bromide  in  1 fluid  ounce  of  solution. 


THE  NIGHTWIND 


By  OSCAR  VON  ENGELN 


At  eve,  as  the  last  gray  banners  of  day 
Are  fading  away  m the  west, 

The  Nightwind  marshals  the  forces’  array. 

Which  answers  his  age-old  behest. 

His  legions  unnumbered  are  weaponed  with  cold  ; 
Daring,  freefanng,  unconquered  and  bold 
Is  the  Nightwind. 

A few  short  passes,  which  stir  the  dried  weeds. 

He  stretches  his  mighty  arm  — 

Unloosed,  his  minions,  wild  crying,  he  speeds. 

Sounding  wide-reaching  alarm  — 

This  emperor  old  who  rules  so  grim. 

When  dark  the  sky  unstarred  folds  in. 

The  Nightwind. 

While  the  cold  grips  hard,  and  the  clouds  scud  fast 
And  eery’s  the  feeling  without. 

His  armies  are  raiding  the  darks  so  vast 
Which  compass  our  earth  about ; 

He  vies  with  the  rush  of  the  waves  on  the  sea 
And  sways  the  dim  forest  which  hangs  on  its  lea, 

O,  the  Nightwind. 

And  oft  as  1 list  to  his  voicing  so  weird. 

Musing  betimes  at  my  fire, 

A blast,  a gust,  down  the  chimney  there  veers. 

Crouch  1 the  flames  the  nigher, 

Tis  good  to  be  housed  when,  O Nightwind,  you  move. 
With  your  wheer-a-wheer  and  your  whoo-ah-whoo; 
Bleak,  shrill  Nightwind. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAI.  CONVENTK3N 

The  Qu  artcr  Centennial  Convention  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America  will  be  held 
in  the  Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  from  August  8 to  ii,  inclusive.  All  signs  point  to  a record- 
breaking  convention.  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  the  organization  met  here  under  the  presidenev 
of  George  W.  Hastings,  and  the  lusty  infant  has  now  grown  to  the  first  stages  of  enlightened 
manhood. 

Within  this  same  period  of  time  photography  itself  has  made  wonderful  strides.  It  has 
entered  into  almost  every  branch  of  endeavor  in  the  scientific  world,  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
artistic  photograph  have  been  recognized  by  the  highest  court  of  appeal  on  fine  arts  in  the  world 
— the  Paris  Salon.  In  brief,  its  achievements  have  been  little  short  of  marvelous.  Like  elec- 
tricity in  the  scientific  world,  we  believe  that  photography  is  the  coming  agency  in  the  art  world, 
because  it  furnishes  a solution  to  the  artist  as  to  how  best  to  combine  the  useful  and  the  beautiful. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  suggest  that  this  Quarter  Centennial  Convention  be  planned  so  as 
to  take  cognizance  of  these  facts  and  make  them  known  to  the  world.  Let  it  be  a milestone  and 
mark  a distinct  epoch  in  the  progress  of  photography.  With  commendable  generosity  the  Execu- 
tive Board  has  appropriated  from  the  Association  Treasury  $800  in  gold  to  be  given  as  an  award 
for  the  best  photographs  exhibited  in  competition.  There  is  a grand  portrait  class  consisting  of 
six  ]iiclures,  to  be  not  less  than  thirteen  inches  one  way,  for  which  three  prizes  consisting  of  $300, 
$150,  and  $75  will  be  given,  and  a general  portrait  class  consisting  of  six  pictures,  to  be  nine 
inches  one  way  or  less,  for  which  three  jirizes  of  $150,  $75,  and  $50  will  be  awarded.  All  pic- 
tures will  be  jiassed  upon  by  a competent  Board  of  Examiners,  and  such  as  shall  be  considered 
of  a high  degree  of  excellence  will  be  awarded  a certificate  of  merit.  The  (juestion  of  reviving 
the  ]irize  system  has  caused  much  discussion.  The  purjiose  is  to  make  this  convention  a test 
case  as  to  whether  jirizes  or  no  jirizes  will  assure  the  best  results.  It  will  assist  coming  adminis- 
trations to  solve  this  much-vexed  problem. 

REJECTED  MANUSCRIPT 

One  of  the  greatest  jiroblems  that  confronts  us,  in  the  daily  round  of  editorial  duties,  is  how  to 
return  rejected  manuscript  without  gi\’ing  offense.  The  Photo  Era  is  now  the  recognized 
leading  ])hotogra])hic  art  journal  of  the  country.  As  such  our  pages  are  thoroughly  read  and 
our  ojjinions  are  highly  held  by  thousands  of  discriminating  readers.  The  expert  professional 
and  amateur  photographers  of  the  world  are  among  our  subscribers,  as  well  as  men  and  women 
interested  in  artistic  and  educational  works.  People  who  travel,  the  horseman,  the  automobilist, 
the  sportsman,  the  golfer,  and  the  yachtsman  all  buy  the  Photo  Era,  and  read  it  carefully  from 
cover  to  cover.  With  such  a constituency,  it  becomes  necessary  to  be  careful  and  discriminating 
in  the  selection  of  reading  matter.  In  the  Hood  of  manuscript  submitted  we  are  oftentimes 
obliged  to  reject  some  as  unsuited,  that  are  otherwise  of  a high  quality  of  excellence. 

How  best  to  do  this  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  oversensitive  contributor  is  the  edi- 
tor’s task.  There  are  several  formulas  suggested.  In  England  the  manuscripts  arc  returned 
with  the  formula,  “ Declined  with  thanks,”  says  the  London  Chronicle.  The  struggling  French 
author  is  accustomed  to  the  stereotyped  phrase,  “Impossible,  mille  regrets.”  But  how  much 
better  they  manage  this  affair  in  the  Far  East!  What  does  a Chinese  editor  say  about  the  manu- 
scri[k  he  is  returning?  “We  have  reafUit  with  infinite  delight.  By  the  holy  ashes  of  our  ances- 
tors we  swear  that  we  have  never  seen  so  superb  a masterpiece.  His  majesty  the  emperor,  our 
exaltcfl  master,  if  we  were  to  print  it,  would  command  us  to  take  it  as  a model,  and  never  publish 
anything  of  a less  striking  quality.  As  we  could  not  obev  this  order  more  than  once  in  ten  thou 
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sand  years,  we  are  compelled  to  send  back  your  divine  manuscri])t,  and  beg  a thousand  pardons.” 
W'e  are  contemjdating  imitation  of  the  Chinese  editor. 

KNT KRT A 1 NM ENT  FUND 

A single  discordant  note  has  been  heard  in  relation  to  contributions  solicited  for  the  entertain- 
ment fund  of  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Bo.ston  next  August.  It  emanates  from 
'Jlie  Photographer,  of  New  York,  which  has  just  celebrated  its  first  birthday,  and  like  all  babies 
of  that  age  is,  no  doubt,  trying  to  make  its  imjiortance  felt.  lE/An/d.i  Magazine,  also  of  New 
York,  has  reprinted  the  article  with  the  following  comment;  — 

“In  plain  English,  is  the  entertainment  feature  of  the  National  Convention,  at  the  e.xpense 
of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  doubtless  feel  obliged  to  contribute  whether  they  believe 
in  it  or  not,  either  necessary  or  wise?  We  believe  not,”  etc. 

This  seems  to  us  a very  narrow  view  to  take  of  this,  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  im])ortant 
features  to  a successful  convention.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  manufacturers 
and  dealers  are  in  hearty  accord  upon  this  subject.  The  contriliutions  are  entirely  voluntary, 
not  levied  or  asses.sed,  as  The  Photographer  would  have  us  believe,  and  the  money  is  spent  in 
legitimate  entertainment  for  the  entire  body  of  the  convention.  This  year  the  funds  of  the 
treasury  have  been  drawn  upon  very  heavily  for  prizes,  and  we  believe  that  the  contributions 
for  the  entertainment  fund  wilt  be  more  welcome  than  ever  before.  However  others  may  feel, 
Boston  will  not  be  found  wanting  when  the  time  for  the  convention  arrives. 

A POPUEAR  SUCCESS 

The  FToto  Era  for  May  with  its  special  feature  of  American  musicians,  has  created  a wide- 
spread interest  not  only  among  our  friends  and  regular  .sul)scribers,  but  in  the  photographic 
world  in  general,  the  domain  of  art  and  musical  circles.  In  short,  it  has  caused  a sensation  and 
has  callcfl  forth  expressions  of  delight  from  the  artists  portrayed  and  from  their  numerous  ad- 
mirers, also  the  highest  encomiums  from  the  press.  Alusical  publications,  in  particular,  ha^'e 
shown  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  artistic  merit  of  the  portraits  of  men  and  women,  whose 
doings  it  is  their  busine.ss  to  chronicle,  and  displayed  a generous  spirit  in  praising  our  venture 
and  recognizing  the  greatly  suj)erior  merit  of  our  selection  and  methods  of  reproduction. 

.\s  to  the  musicians,  who  contributed  so  largely  to  the  po]j>ular  success  of  the  May  Pho'L'o 
IvRA,  they  surprised  us  by  their  quick  appreciation  of  its  pictorial  and  literary  features,  and 
many  of  them  are  now  on  our  books  as  subscribers. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  our  gratification,  and  we  accept  with 
a profound  sense  of  gratitude  the  many  agreealde  and  flattering  things  that  are  being  said  about 
the  Photo  Era,  whether  by  painters,  photographers,  or  musicians. 

PORTRAIT  IMOTOGRAPIIY  PA.  PAINTING 
Th  e art  critic  of  the  I'ranscri pt,  Bo.ston,  Mass.,  in  commenting  on  the  May  issue  of  the  Photo 
Era,  takes  exception  to  our  statement  that  the  “ jjhotograidier  has  entered  the  arena  of  art,  pre- 
pared to  measure  lances  with  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.”  He  says  that  to  express  such  an 
opinion  is  “to  indulge  in  an  idle  boast  and  ex]jose  the  pretensions  of  the  photographer  to  well 
deserved  derision.”  The  attitude  of  this  critic  — and  he  naturally  has  numerous  sym])athizers, 
notably  among  the  class  of  ])ainters  described  in  our  article  entitled  “American  Musical  Genius 
as  Interpreted  by  Photography”  — is  not  at  all  surprising;  indeed,  nothing  less  severe  was  expected 
from  that  quarter.  As  a loyal  friend  anrl  champion  of  the  painter  and  scul])tf)r  he  can  ill  afford 
to  recognize  the  status  photography  now  occupies  among  the  fine  arts.  Were  he  to  flo  so,  he 
would  undoubtedly  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  artists  whose  cause  he  champions,  if,  indeed, 
he  would  not  be  repudiated  by  them.  “It’s  a wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father,”  and  this 
critic  will  take  care  nc)t  to  desert  his  “colors.”  We  admire  his  loyally,  which  is  worlhy  of  emu- 
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lation.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  his  ire  was  not  aroused  by  our  other,  equally  telling,  state- 
ments showing  in  what  respects  photography  is  on  an  equality  with  painting;  nor  has  it  been 
denied  that  photography,  practised  by  a true  and  capable  artist,  can  depict  human  character  as 
successfully  as  painting.  The  critic  of  the  Transcript  has  not  seen  fit  to  criticize  the  action  of 
the  last  Paris  Salon  in  admitting  a large  collection  of  photographs,  nor  have  we  heard  that  he 
has  rebuked  the  twenty  leading  painters  of  New  York,  among  whom  were  John  La  Large,  Kenyon 
Cox,  Childe  Hassam,  Will  H.  Low  and  Ben  Foster,  and  who  constituted  the  jury  of  the  First 
America  Photographic  Salon.  “A  remarkable  series  of  portraits  of  American  musicians” 
constitutes  the  extent  of  the  Transcript's  criticism  of  a.  collection  of  pictures,  some  of  which  we 
challenge  any  painter  in  Boston  or  any  other  x^merican  city  to  surpass  in  power  of  expression. 
We  will  not  consider  even  color,  for  that  feature  is  of  little  consecjuence  in  portraying  outward 
expression  of  intellectual  force.  We  simply  present  photography  as  a means  of  interpreting 
what  a capable  artist  sees  in  the  features  of  a distinguished  person,  be  it  character  or  emotion. 
Certainly  the  stereotyped  charge  of  photographic  literalness  cannot  be  applied  to  our  series  of 
American  musicians,  for  our  artists  have  been  remarkably  successful  in  depicting  the  essentials 
at  the  expense  of  less  important  features. 

Gounod’s  noble  ‘L\ve  Maria,”  although  composed  for  the  human  voice,  has  been  sung  on  a 
stringed  instrument,  violin  or  ’cello,  and  on  the  organ,  in  a manner  fully  as  telling  and  as  satisfy- 
ing. Music  written  for  the  piano  has  been  transcribed  for  the  orchestra  and  vice  versa.  Often- 
times a Ijand  of  only  four  musicians  will  interpret  a certain  composition  with  such  impressiveness 
as  to  draw  tears,  where  a full  orchestra,  performing  the  same  piece,  would  scarcely  .stir  the  emo- 
tions. It  depends  simply  on  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  is  done.  Several  of  the  musicians 
portrayed  in  our  May  number  confess  to  never  ha\’ing  had  pictures  taken  of  such  power  and 
individuality,  and  are  mystihed  at  the  ability  of  the  photographer  to  bring  about  such  remark- 
able results.  (Jld  personal  friends  of  those  musicians  have  expressed  similarly  strong  views. 
Comments  like  these  are  rarely  heard  at  our  art  exhibitions,  at  which  oil  portraits  by  local  artists 
are  shown.  Not  even  the  color  of  the  complexion  is  natural  — but  we  apologize,  “it  was  as  the 
painter  saw  it,”  and  that  would  alter  the  case.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
and  it  is  true  that,  once  in  a while,  we  hear  of  a local  artist  doing  a likeness  of  some  one  that 
is  above  the  level  of  mediocrity;  but  among  the  hundred  or  more  oil  portraits,  executed  in  Boston 
annually,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few  of  them  are  as  satisfactory,  from  the  standpoint  of  fidelity, 
as  a photograjjh  by  one  of  our  local  artists  (d'  the  camera.  Of  course,  if  the  painter  sets  out  not 
to  make  a likeness,  but  has  some  other  object  in  view,  that  is  another  matter,  but  in  most  cases 
he  simply  is  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion.  It  is  understood  that  we  make  no  such 
charge  against  portrait  painters  like  Vinton,  Wnnoh,  or  Chase. 

A TEST  OF  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Much  interest  is  now  being  manifested  by  the  scientific  world  in  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which,  occurring  August  30  of  the  present  year,  will  be  visible  on  land  in  northwestern  Canada, 
Labrador,  Spain,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  this  being  the  course  to  be  traveled 
by  the  lunar  shadow,  which  will  measure  something  like  eighty  miles  in  width.  Scientific  parties, 
comjjosed  ])rincipally  of  astronomers,  equijjped  with  suitable  apparatus,  will  observe  and  study 
this  wonderful  phenomenon,  and  for  the  first  time  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  apply  the  three- 
color  process  of  jjhotography,  with  a view  toward  securing  color  records  of  the  chromosphere 
and  corona.  In  all  probability  a triple  camera  will  be  emjfioyed,  with  uniform  lenses,  screens, 
etc.,  as  the  exjjosures  will  need  to  be  made  simultaneously.  The  apertures  of  the  diaphragms 
will  be  ]»ro]jerly  graded,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  difference  in  sensitiveness  of  the  different 
colors,  so  that  one  exposure  will  be  correct  for  all.  The  display  of  colors  of  a total  solar  eclipse 
is  wonderfully  beautiful,  far  surpassing  in  grandeur  the  aurora  borealis. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 


Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade.  Specially  designed  for  the  amateur  photographer  and  the  beginner. 
Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name  and  address  to  the  Photo  Era. 


JOHN  W. SCHULER 
JUNE 

“ June  is  the  best  of  the  world,  m\-  friend, 

June  is  the  l>est  of  the  year; 

Behind  is  the  s])ringtime  cold  and  sweet, 
Forward  the  summer’s  feverish  heat. 

The  best  of  the  year  is  here.'’ 

'\'es,  trul\-,  the  best  of  the  year  is  here.  No 
wonder  jjocts  the  world  over  sing  in  man\-  a rh\  me 
and  rune  the  jiraiscs  of  June,  dear  June. 

( )ur  old  frienrls,  the  trees,  aj)pear  in  their  most 
charming  array.  With  what  grace  the  elm  has 
wreathed  itself;  what  lu.xuriant  racemes  the  horse- 
chestnut  hangs  out.  like  torches  borne  aloft;  and 
what  bloom  and  what  sweetness  droj)  from  the 
gnarled  stems  of  the  ap|)le-trees. 

The  amateur  will  find  June  the  liest  month  of 
all  the  year  to  make  photograjihs  of  his  s|)ccial 
frienrls  among  the  trees. 

I wonrlcr  if  we  half  apjircciate  the  trees.  'I'hev 
arc  such  exeryday  affairs,  like  the  air  and  the  sun- 
shine. that  we  simjily  enjoy  them  and  forget  to  be 
grateful  for  them.  They  arc  like  the  faces  of  our 
friends  of  long,  long  x'ears,  — so  familiar  to  us 
that  we  do  not  remember  or  note  whether  they  are 
beautiful  or  otherwi.sc. 


I'lRST  PRIZE 

East  season  one  of  the  subjects  for  competition 
in  the  Round  Robin  (’Tuild  was  “Trees,’’  and  so 
many  (harming  studies  were  received  that  the 
editor  was  led  to  wonder  why  more  attention  had 
not  been  pai('l  to  trees  as  subjects  for  |ihotograj)hic 
skill.  Let  the  amateur  who  wishes  a distinctly 
original  and  interesting  collection  of  jiictures 
spenrl  a little  of  his  |)holographic  time  in  making 
sturlies  of  interesting  trees,  and  add  to  the  interest 
of  his  collection  b\-  gathering  (juotations  relating 
to  the  indixTlual  s))ccies  he  has  |)hotographed . 

Such  a bit  of  work  would  be  \cr\-  worth  while. 

(■(.LMI’OSrnnX  IN  I,ANI)S(;.\I’E 

Natjirk’.s  summer  |)icture-book  is  open  at  its 
most  beautiful  ])lace,  and  the  illustrations  with  all 
their  cx(|uisitc  colorings  show  beauty  in  even  the 
most  ('ommon|)lace  subjects.  \'iewcd  in  miniature 
through  the  lens  of  a camera  they  are  doubly 
enchanting,  and  one  is  im|)elled  to  make  repro 
du(  tions  with  that  bit  of  magic  glass.  But  these 
])ictures,  when  transformed  into  the  bku  k and  white 
of  the  photograph,  are  not  always  pleasing;  in 
fact,  the_\'  .seem  in  man\-  cases  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  making,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exjiense. 
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J.  E.  MARS 

Some  of  US  fail  to  look  for  the  reason,  ami  do  not 
know  that  certain  artistic  rules  and  laws  must  he 
followed  if  one  wishes  to  jjroduce  an  artistic  picture, 
whether  the  medium  em])loyed  be  brush  or  pencil 
or  lens,  d'hese  rules  are  callerl  the  laws  of  com- 
|)osition,  and  teach  where  a ])icture  shoidd  be>fin, 
where  it  should  end,  what  should  be  included,  and 
what  should  be  excluded;  and  it  is  the  following; 
or  the  newlectimr  of  these  rules  that  makes  the 
great  difference  in  the  merits  of  a jiicture. 

d'hc  laws  of  composition  brieily  stated  are: 
first,  the  harmony  or  unity  of  the  design;  second, 
the  balance  or  symmetry  of  the  ofijects  comyjosing 
the  ])icture.  By  “harmony”  is  meant  the  intro- 
ducing and  arranging  of  the  objects  in  a ])icture 
so  that  each  shall  seem  to  belong  to  the  special 
jtlace  assigncfl  it;  and  by  “balance”  or  “sym- 
metry” is  meant  the  uniting  of  these  olyjects  so 
that  they  constitute  a jierfect  whole. 

I'hc  amateur  usually  considers  landscapes  the 
easiest  of  all  subjects,  because  they  seem  already 
(omjiosed  and  all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  ex])ose 
his  sensitive  ])late;  but  tf>  be  an  artistic  landscajie 
photograjiher  — or,  rather,  to  make  artistic  ];>hoto- 
graphs  of  landscajies  — the  laws  of  com|)osition 
must  be  as  strictly  obeyed  as  when  making  a 
jiainting  of  a landsca])e. 

d'o  do  this  the  jioint  of  view  must  Ije  carefully 
selei  ted,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  point  of  view 
lies  the  artistic  merit  of  the  jcicture.  'The  first 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  principal  object, 
which  need  not  necessarily  lie  the  largest  objec  t, 
but  the  one  of  mo.st  interest  and  the  one  to  whic  h 
the  eye  is  first  clirected  when  looking  at  the  incture. 

Rememlicring  the  center  of  the  iiicture  is  its 
weakest  jioint,  move  the  camera  so  that  the  jirinci- 


I ])al  oliject  is  cither  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  center. 
The  established  rule  is  that 
it  should  be  so  jilaced  that 
it  will  be  about  two  fifths 
of  the  way  from  either  the 
right  or  left  .side  of  the 
])icture,  but  the  distance 
will  depend  largely  on  the 
])osition  of  the  other  ob- 
jects included  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  yirincipal  objects 
having  been  selected,  try  to 
arrange  the  camera  so  that 
the  lines  in  the  picture  ap- 
pear to  lead  up  to  it. 

d'he  horizon  line  must  be 
carefully  considered.  It 
must  never  cut  a.  jiicture  in 
two  in  the  midclle.  The 
]iro])er  jilace  is  aliout  a 
third  of  the  distance  from 
the  top  or  the  liottom  of 
the  ])icture.  If  the  adjust- 
ment cannot  lie  made  in 
the  camera,  com|iose  the  jiicture  so  that  you 
may  sjiare  the  needed  amount  when  trimming  the 
jiic  ture  to  bring  the  horizon  line  in  the  jirojier 
jiosition.  In  an  extended  landscajie  view  or  a 
water  view  the  horizon  line  should  be  nearer  the 
bottom,  but  in  a short  view  it  should  be  nearer 
the  toji.  The  horizon  line  is  one  of  rejxisc,  and 
should  lie  carefully  jilaced. 

The  foreground  must  be  thoughtfully  studied. 
I'direground  is  a term  which  often  puzzles  one  who 
does  not  understancl  sketching  or  drawing.  It 
signifies  the  jiortion  of  the  jiicture  nearest  the 
sjiectator,  and  its  u.se  is  to  give  the  effect  of  dis- 
tance, of  jirojiortion,  and  of  jiersjiective,  all  of 
which  are  .seen  when  looking  at  the  landscajie 
itself,  Iiut  not  always  seen  in  the  jihotograph. 
To  jrroduce  this  effec  t in  the  jiicture  of  the  lancl- 
•scajie  some  small  oliject,  such  as  a cluniji  of 
bushes,  a stumji,  or  a jiile  of  rocks,  may  be  brought 
into  jirominence,  but  should  be  so  jilaced  as  not 
to  interfere  or  draw  attention  away  from  the 
jirincipal  object. 

The  “glorv  of  color”  in  the  land.scajie  cannot 
be  rejiroduced  in  the  jihotograjih,  and  one  must 
dejiend  on  a jirojier  distribution  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  to  jiroduce  artistic  effects.  A small 
jiiece  of  smoke-colored  glass  will  be  found  usefid 
when  taking  landscajies.  Placed  before  the  lens 
it  transforms  the  colored  rellection  on  the  ground 
glass  into  a monochrome,  and  so  one  can  judge 
better  what  the  picture  will  be  in  the  jihotograph. 

d'he  artist  juits  breadth  into  his  jiicture  by 
introduc  ing  long  lines  of  light  and  shade,  jireserv- 
ing  the  balance  of  both,  d'herc  is  one  jioint  where 
the  light  is  the  strongest,  and  another  where  the 
shadows  are  cleejiest,  with  gradations  of  light  and 
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shade  between  the  two.  One  should  look  for  this 
effect  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera.  Strive 
to  avoid  chalky  high  lights  and  dense  shadows 
with  no  detail.  By  choosing  the  early  or  late 
jiart  of  the  day,  when  the  shadows  are  long  and  not 
so  black,  one  can  manage  this  i)art  of  the  work 
very  cleverly. 

Do  not  try  to  include  top  much  in  a landscape 
])icture.  Siclney  Smith’s  advice  to  “take  short 
\ iews”  might  well  l)e  followed  by  the  amateur  who 
takes  landscajjes.  An  extended  view  is  seldom 
very  interesting,  for  it  leaves  little  to  the  imagi- 
nation,while  a glimpseof  a windingpath, asecluded 
nook,  or  a woodland  vista  is  always  a pleasing 
])icture. 

The  ])oints  to  l>e  observed  may  be  summed 
uj)  Ijrietly  as  follows : — 

Never  have  the  camera  so  ])laced  that  the  ])rin- 
cipal  object  shall  come  in  the  center  of  the  picture. 

.■\rrangc  the  lines  of  the  picture  to  lead  up  to 
the  principal  object. 

If  the  view  be  an  extended  one,  keep  the  horizon 
line  below  the  center  of  the  picture;  if  a short  view, 
let  the  horizon  line  come  above  the  center  of  the 
jucture. 

Avoid  a strong  high  light  in  the  center  of  the 
picture. 

Use  the  lights  and  shaflows  to  obtain  breadth. 

Do  not  take  a landscape  i)icture  unless  the  scene 
is  worth  taking. 

ON  PRINTING  AND  MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  finishing  of  prints,  there  are  amateurs 
who  consider  the  “picture  the  thing”  and  the 
printing  and  mounting  matters  of  secondary 
importance,  so  we  are  constantly  being  confronted 
with  collections  of  photographs  all  printed,  toned, 
and  mounted  in  the  same  way.  They  remind  one 
of  nothing  so  much  as  a shelf  filled  with  liottles 
of  some  patent  medicine,  each  one  repeating  the 
label  of  the  other. 

Photograyjhic  printing  is  an  art,  the  proper 
mounting  of  the  jirint  is  an  art.  Each  negative 
has  a distinct  individuality  ami  recjuires  special 
treatment  to  bring  out  its  best  cjualities.  One 
must  first  determine  what  method  of  printing  is 
best  adajited  to  the  negative,  and  what  tone  will 
be  the  most  suitable.  With  the  many  different 
varieties  of  printing  papers  one  should  never  be 
at  a loss  for  a suitable  paper  for  any  negative. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  texture 
of  the  paper,  for  printing  papers  range  all  the  way 
from  very  rough  to  the  fine,  smooth,  satiny  finish. 
'I'he  rough  papers  are  appropriate  for  portraits  and 
landscapes  with  broad  masses  of  light  and  shadows. 
Some  waterscapes,  especially  with  the  sea  in  a 
riotous,  turbulent  mood,  look  better  when  printed 
on  heavy,  rough  paper.  Negatives  with  a great 
deal  of  detail  should  be  printed  on  smooth  pajier, 
the  grade  of  fineness  or  smoothness  de[icnding 
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on  the  negative.  'The  very  finest,  smoothest 
|)a|)ers  are  best  adapted  to  bits  of  landscapes, 
“short  views”  so  to  speak,  or  ipiiet  watcrscajies. 
Interiors  also  are  better  adapted  for  the  smooth 
pa]>ers. 

'Phe  beginner’s  ]>aper  — the  blue  jrrint  — is 
suitable  for  waterscapes  which  do  not  include 
much  land  or  shore,  and  owing  to  the  wide  latitude 
of  tones  which  may  be  obtained  on  this  paper,  liy 
varying  the  length  of  exposure  one  may  produce 
tints  varying  from  the  delicate  silvery  blue  of  the 
(piiet  inland  lake  to  the  dee]»,  dark,  unfathomable 
blue  of  old  ocean.  Waterscajies  arc  really  the 
only  pictures  adai)ted  to  bluc-])rint  ])ai>er,  though 
liluc-prints  are  very  taking  when  used  for  decora- 
tive photogra])hy. 

Watersca])cs  are  more  artistic  |)rinled  in  grays 
or  in  black  ami  white.  shore  with  the  surf 
rolling  in  and  the  horizon  line  far  away  is  very 
artistic  jirinted  on  rough  paper  and  toned  in  a 
warmish  gray. 

The  tone  of  landscape  |)i(  lures  may  be  a warm 
brown,  a sejiia,  or  a gray,  according  to  the  charac  ter 
of  the  negative.  A warm  brown  would  1)C  the 
color  to  choose  for  a sun-lighted  landscape,  where 
the  trees  and  shrubbery  are  thick  and  heavy.  A 
sepia  tone  is  fmtnd  pleasing  for  an  extended  view, 
while  warm  gray  tones  are  appropriate  for  morning 
or  evening  scenes,  and  cohl  grays  for  cloudy  scenes. 
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or  for  early  s])ring,  late  fall,  and  winter  pictures. 

'I'he  same  care  in  selecting  papers  for  portraits 
must  be  exercised.  Portraits  of  elderly  people, 
especially  if  the  hair  is  gray,  should  be  printed  in 
grays  or  blacks  and  whites.  If  the  negative  is  a 
large  one,  then  rough  paper  should  be  used;  and 
if  the  lines  are  a little  under  focus,  one  obtains 
the  effect  of  a charcoal  drawing.  Sepia  tones  for 
young  people,  and  occasionally  a reddish  brown 
for  a blonde  subject,  will  be  found  more  pleasing 
than  grays;  while  the  pic  tures  of  children  are,  as  a 
rule,  very  charming  done  in  soft  warm  browns. 

If  one  has  a “colored”  subject,  no  tone  will  Ice 
found  better  than  the  tawny  Irrown  made  by 
slightly  toning  an  Aristo  platino  jjrint  and  then 
fixing  it  in  hypo.  The  toning  must  be  very  slight, 
and  the  printing  carried  rather  deeper  than  for 
the  ordinary  ]>rint.  In  finishing  ]:)rints  in  this 
manner  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  spotting 
of  the  print.  To  avoid  this,  wash  the  print  through 
several  changes  of  water,  then  jclace  for  five 
minutes  in  a salt  Irath  containing  5 ounce  of  salt  to 
20  ounces  of  water.  Transfer  the  ])rint  at  once  to 
the  hypo  Irath,  the  strength  of  which  is  1 ounce  of 
hypo  to  20  of  water.  Wash,  and  dry  as  usual. 

WATER  CRAFT 

WiiAT  a study  in  progression  it  would  be  if  a 
collection  of  water  craft  coulcl  be  arranged,  be 
ginning  with  the  rude  dugout  of  the  aborigines,  and 
encling  with  the  statelv  ship  of  cicilization  which 
in  its  com])lete  er|ui])ment  Kmer.son  says,  is  “the 
abridgment  and  com])end  of  a nation’s  art.” 

Water  craft  have  always  been  favorite  subjects 
of  the  amateur.  'I'o  one  who  lives  in  a sea  or 
lake  port  cceme  many  opportunities  for  making 


intere.sting  studies,  and  he 
has  the  advantage  of  his 
inland  coworker  in  that  if 
his  attempts  are  unsuccess- 
ful he  can  easily  try  again. 

'Fhe  occasional  visitor  to 
the  seashore  has  no  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  experimental 
knowledge.  He  has  perhaps 
Init  a limited  time  to  spend, 
and  having  no  previous  ex- 
])erience  to  guide  him  he 
makes  sna])shots  of  the  craft 
that  attract  him,  hoping  that 
under  the  magic  of  develop- 
ment he  will  secure  some  ex- 
cellent pictures. 

The  uninitiated  do  not 
realize  how  strong  is  the 
actinic  light  at  the  .seashore. 
Kven  on  a foggy  day  one  may 
make  very  cjuick  exposures 
and  obtain  fine  pictures. 
Indeed,  it  is  on  foggy  and 
misty  days  that  one  secures 
the  finest  atmosjfiieric  effects. 

The  late  afternoon  and  the  early  morning  are 
the  best  times  of  day  for  making  pictures  of 
water  craft,  or  of  waterscapes. 

The  vantage  ])oint  for  making  pictures  of  water 
craft  is  from  the  deck  of  some  other  vessel,  pref- 
eraljly  a steamer,  as  this  vessel  is  not  so  much 
influenced  bv  the  action  of  wind  and  wave  as  the 
sailing  vessels.  Excursion  steamers  jily  to  and  fro 
between  points  of  interest,  or  ferryboats  run  back 
anfl  forth  between  certain  |)oints.  For  five  cents 
one  may  ride  on  a ferryboat  half  a day  if  he  choo.ses, 
thus  obtaining  many  fine  opportunities  for  catching 
])ictures  of  many  varieties  of  water  craft. 

The  point  of  \'iew  must  Ije  well  and  also  (juickly 
chosen.  Both  front  and  rear  views  of  a yacht 
make  ])leasing  pii  tures.  Full-rigged  sailing  vessels 
are  always  interesting,  and  a view  of  such  a craft 
with  all  sails  set  cannot  fail  to  be  ]>leasing.  A 
direct  broadside  view  is  the  most  uninteresting. 
\'ery  beautiful  effects  may  I)e  obtained  b_\’  jahoto- 
graphing  a vessel  directly  against  the  sun  when 
this  luminary  is  low  on  the  horizon.  Clouds  in 
the  sky  add  greatly  to  the  artistic  beauty  of  such  a 
)>icture.  If  the  sun  is  very  Irright  one  obtains 
almost  a silhouette  ificture  of  the  ves.sel  when 
photogra|)hed  directly  against  it. 

'bo  catch  a vessel  at  its  very  best  one  must  be 
master  of  his  camera,  anrl  have  it  adjusted  for 
instant  use  when  comes  the  o])])ortune  moment. 
.\s  the  reflection  is  seen  in  the  finder,  the  vessel 
a|)])ears  to  move  slowly  and  the  novice  is  deluded 
into  thinking  he  has  am])le  time,  but  the  contrary 
is  the  case.  'Fhe  boat  on  which  one  is  stationed, 
and  the  one  to  be  ])hotogra|)heil  are  both  moving 
ra])idly.  Alt  at  once  the  approaching  vessel  looms 
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large  in  the  finder  an  instant,  then  it  is  gone,  and 
unless  one’s  movement  has  been  as  swift  as  the 
proverbial  shuttle  of  the  weaver,  the  moment  has 
passed  and  he  must  wait  for  another  opportunity. 

Vessels  lying  at  anchor  offer  artistic  possi- 
bilities. The  time  of  day  for  photographing 
them  should  be  either  early  or  late  in  the  day, 
so  as  to  secure  the  shadow  effects  which  add  so 
much  to  the  composition  of  the  picture. 

In  photographing  small  craft  the  lower  deck 
will  give  the  best  point  of  view,  but  for  larger  craft 
the  upper  deck  should  be  the  choice. 

Use  a medium-speed  plate  and  as  large  a 
diaphragm  as  possible  wdthout  overe.xposing. 
Develop  slowly,  and  work  up  detail  in  the  shadows. 

No  matter  how  skilful  one  may  be,  there  is 
always  a certain  per  cent  of  failures,  so  the  beginner 
must  not  expect  his  studies  of  water  craft  to  Ije 
perfect,  but  if  he  obtains  a dozen  good  negatives 
from  his  visit  to  the  seashore  he  may  feel  well 
rewarded  for  his  work.  , . 

ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD  COMPETITION 

Subject  for  the  June  competition,  “A  Country 
Road.”  Closes  July  31. 

First  prize:  A j'early  subscription  to  Art  in 

Photography,  value  $10.00. 

Second  prize:  $5.00  in  photographic  books  or 
magazines,  published  or  adverti.sed  by  us,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  winner. 

Third  prize : The  choice  of  a yearly  subscription 
to  the  Photo  Er.a,  or  the  Practical  Photographer. 

Fourth  prize : One  number  of  Art  in  Photography, 
value  $2.00. 


with  the  words  “Round  Robin  Guild  Competition.  ” 
Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  if  postage  is 
enclosed  and  recpiest  to  that  effect  written  on  back 
of  print.  Prints  not  so  marked  are  liable  to  de- 
struction after  judging. 


AW.A.RDS 

The  following  awards  have  been  made  in  the 
“Snow  Scene”  competition:  Finst  prize:  John 

W.  Schuler,  “Winter.”  Second  prize:  J.  E.  Mars, 
no  title.  Third  prize:  F.  S.  Andrus,  “A  Country 
Road.”  Fourth  prize:  Wm.  O.  Meyer,  “Decem- 
ber Twilight.  ” Honorable  Mention:  — 


R.  C.  Born 
R.  H.  Calely 
R.  I.  Caughey 
Edgar  D.  Coleman 
Fred.  Farrington 
J.  E.  Mars 
Wm.  O.  Vleyer 
Albert  H.  iMoberg 
W.  A.  Payne 
Phil  M.  Riley 
Wm.  D.  Ruse 
John  W.  Schuler 
William  Spanton 
William  Spanton 
R.  W.  Steven  . 

Cora  x\.  Tilden 

Harry  D.  Williar 


Author  unknown 


“The  Woods  in  Winter” 
No  title 

“The  Old  Orchard” 
“The  Hillside” 

“Cat  Tails” 

No  title 

“Across  the  Snowy  Fields  ” 
“Near  Spring” 
“Nocturnal  Solitude” 
“January  Sunshine  ” 

“A  Winter  Scene” 

“Close  of  a Winter  Day  ” 
“Winter” 

“In  Winter’s  Grasp” 

“In  the  Glen” 

“Snow  Scene” 

I “The  Village  in  Winter” 

-j  “A  Winter  Evening” 
(“In  Winter’s  Gras]>” 
j “The  Mountain  Spring” 
(“The  Frozen  Brook” 


SUBJECTS  FOR  COMPETITION 

IMay.  — “Animal  Study.”  Closes  June  30. 

June.  — “A  Country  Road.”  Closes  July  31. 

July.  — “Water  Craft.”  Closes  August  31. 
.\ny  marine  pictures  in  which  water  craft  are  an 
important  feature. 

August.  — “Trees  in  a Landscape.”  Closes 
September  31.  Any  picture  in  which  more  than 
one  tree  enters  as  an  important  feature  of  the 
composition. 

September. — “Foreground  Study. ” Closes  Oc- 
tober 31.  Any  picture  in  which  the  foreground 
or  object  in  it  forms  the  chief  interest.  The  space 
above  the  horizon  line  may  not  be  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  picture. 

RULES 

Any  number  of  prints  may  be  submitted  by  any 
member  of  the  Round  Robin  Guild.  iMembership 
in  this  is  free,  anrl  may  be  obtained  by  application 
to  this  office.  f)ne  or  two  recent  prize  winners 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Guilcl  may  obtain 
their  prizes  by  joining. 

Every  print  must  bear  on  the  back  the  title, 
author’s  name  and  address,  and  Guild  number. 


SEPI.X  TONES  ON  G.VS-LIGHT  P.A.PERS 

A B.-tTH  for  obtaining  sepia  tones  on  gas-light 
paper  is  made  after  the  following  formula : — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda,  5 oz.;  powdered  alum, 
I oz. ; granulated  sugar,  i oz.;  water,  35  oz.  Heat 
the  water  to  boiling  and  dissolve  the  hyjio  in  it, 
then  the  alum,  and  then  the  sugar.  See  that 
each  ingredient  is  dissolved  before  adding  the 
next.  When  solution  is  cold,  filter.  Take  a 
circular  piece  of  filtering  paper,  fold  it  together 
in  the  middle,  then  into  ([uarters,  then  back  and 
forth  in  folding  fan  fashion.  ( )pcn  out  and  put 
into  a glass  funnel  which  has  been  set  in  the  bottle 
into  which  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered.  The 
creases  in  the  paper  jirevent  it  from  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  the  funnel  when  the  li<juid  is  poured 
into  it. 

After  the  bath  is  made  it  must  stand  forty-eight 
hours  to  ri].)en  and  settle.  To  use,  ]xmr  0 or  8 oz. 
into  a toning  tray,  and  as  much  more  into  a metal 
tray  that  can  be  set  over  the  fire.  If  one  has  no 
clean  metal  tray,  use  a deep  toning  tray  and  set 
in  a pan  of  hot  water  over  the  fire.  Place  the 
prints  in  the  cold  bath  and  let  them  remain  five 
minutes,  then  transfer  them  without  rinsing  to 
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the  hot  bath  where  they  are  to  lie  until  they  have 
attained  the  desired  color.  The  longer  they  are 
left  in  the  bath,  the  deeper  will  be  the  tone.  The 
placing  of  the  prints  in  the  cold  bath  serves  to 
harden  the  film  so  that  it  will  not  soften  in  the  hot 
bath. 

After  toning  put  the  prints  into  a bath  made  up 
of  ^ oz.  of  powdered  alum  and  i6  oz.  of  water. 
Rinse  thoroughly  in  this  bath,  then  wash  and  dry. 

The  toning  bath  keeps  a long  time,  and  may  be 
used  repeatedly. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Morris  E.  L.  — You  will  find  a small  bottle  of 
very  finely  powdered  pumice-stone  a very  useful 
addition  to  your  stock  of  photographic  materials. 
Instead  of  using  a retouching  fluid,  dip  the  end 
of  the  finger  in  this  powder,  and  apply  with  a 
rotary  motion  to  the  ])laces  on  the  negative  which 
require  retoucliing,  until  the  film  has  acquirefl 
a “tooth”  sufficient  to  take  the  pencil.  In  most 
cases  the  pumice-stone  will  be  better  than  the 
retouching  fluid,  and  it  usually  takes  the  pencil 
better. 

Berth,\  B.  — To  clean  your  negatives  stained 
by  silver,  immerse  them  in  a weak  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  which  is  extremely  poisonous. 
Wash  well  after  removing  from  this  bath.  If 
very  much  stained,  or  if  the  stain  is  of  long 
standing,  place  the  plate  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
in  a solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  20  grains  to 
the  ounce.  Wash  well,  and  transfer  to  a weak 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  — say,  25  or  30 
grains  to  an  ounce  of  water.  If  not  successful, 
increase  the  strength  of  the  solutions. 

R.  R.  S. — You  will  find  suggestions  which 
will  hel])  you  in  regard  to  illustrating  with  }’our 
camera  by  referring  to  the  Photo  Era  for  January, 
IQ04.  If  you  have  not  this  number,  it  will  be  .sent 
you  from  the  office  on  receijit  of  price. 

Cora  T.  — Membershij)  in  the  Round  Rolhn 
Guild  gives  you  the  jirivilege  of  comjieting  in 
any  of  the  Guild  competitions.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  prints  you  may  submit, 
but  it  is  wiser  to  send  only  a few.  If  you  have  a 
lollection  of  jirints  you  consider  of  superior  merit, 
go  over  them  carefully  and  reduce  the  number 
to  ten,  then  from  the  ten  select  five,  ami  send  the 
live, — or  better  still,  narrow  the  .selection  down 
to  two  or  three.  Your  membershi]j  number  and 
address  should  be  on  the  back  of  each  jirint. 

,M.G.  Hale.  — It  would  not  be  advisable  to 
discuss  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  different  makes  of  cameras. 
If  you  are  thinking  of  jiurchasing  a camera  and 
wish  advice,  em  lose  a stamp  to  the  editor  of  the 
Round  Robin  Guild,  who  will  be  very  glad  to 
rejily. 

A.  N.  M.  — I’o  clean  from  liottles  the  veiling 
])roduced  by  jihotograjihic  chemicals,  use  sjiirits 
of  salts  mixed  with  an  eijual  ijuantity  of  water. 


If  very  much  stained,  let  the  solution  stand  in 
the  bottle  for  twenty-four  hours.  If  not  very 
much  stained,  put  a little  washing  soda,  and 
crushed  eggshells,  in  the  bottle,  and  fill  half  full 
with  warm  water.  Shake  well  and  the  coating 
will  in  most  cases  be  quickly  removed.  For 
removing  the  strong  high  lights  in  your  negative 
without  action  on  the  shadows,  try  placing  the 
negative  in  a half  per  cent  solution  of  persulphate 
of  ammonium  for  five  minutes.  Rinse,  and 
repeat  if  the  high  lights  are  not  sufficiently  reduced. 

Laura  T.  — See  the  article  in  the  present 
number  on  the  care  of  bottles  containing  chemicals. 
You  will  tinrl  a formula  for  label  paste  in  it.  If 
the  negative  shows  iridescent  colors,  take  a little 
weak  Farmer’s  reducer,  dip  a piece  of  surgeon’s 
cotton  in  it  and  rub  the  surface  of  the  negative. 
Rinse  well  to  stop  the  action  after  the  stain  is 
removed.  If  the  stains  are  not  of  long  standing, 
alcohol  will  remove  them. 

George  T.  — You  will  be  able  to  make  a print 
from  your  broken  negative  in  which  the  film  itself 
is  not  injured,  liy  placing  a piece  of  clear  glass  in 
the  printing  frame  to  support  the  broken  negative, 
then  tie  cords  to  the  printing  frame,  hang  it  from 
some  projection  and  keep  it  revolving  during  the 
process  of  jirinting.  This  prevents  the  shadow 
thrown  by  the  break  in  the  glass  remaining  sta- 
tionary long  enough  to  leave  an  impression  on 
the  print. 

H.  D.  Rhodes.  — By  all  means  take  films  on 
your  journey  abroad.  Plates  are  heavy  to  trans- 
port, take  up  a great  deal  of  room,  and  are  more 
liable  to  accidents.  Films  wrapped  in  tin-foil 
will  be  perfectly  protected  from  damp  on  an  ocean 
voyage.  If  your  luggage  will  admit,  why  not  take 
a developing  machine  and  develo]i  your  rolls  of 
negatives  as  they  are  made?  You  will  then  be 
able  to  judge  whether  you  are  making  the  right 
exposures  and  also  to  duplicate  any  picture  which 
does  not  turn  out  well. 

Edith  B.  — You  must  obtain  a ])ermit  from 
the  Dean  if  you  wish  to  make  photogra])hs  in  the 
interior  of  Westminster  .\bbey.  A form  is  obtained 
from  the  Chajiter  Clerk  on  which  the  application 
is  written.  Have  you  not  some  friend  in  London 
who  would  attend  to  this  for  you  before  you  reach 
England  ? as  oftentimes  there  is  a great  deal  of 
delay,  sometimes  extending  into  weeks.  You  do 
not  need  a ])ermit  for  the  British  Museum  if  you 
use  a hand  camera.  Before  attem]iting  to  jihoto- 
gra].)h  anything  in  the  Mu.seum,  obtain  from  the 
librarian  the  rules  designating  the  restrictions  and 
privileges  accorded  amateurs. 

John  K.  Me.  — Your  platinum  ])rints  which 
you  say  are  dull  and  lifeless  may  be  brightened 
and  details  brought  out  b}'  taking  artist’s  size, 
diluting  it  about  half  with  warm  water,  and 
brushing  the  ])rints  with  this  solution.  Use 
])lenty  of  the  solution  and  j.)in  up  till  dry. 
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2x17 


Bausch  Lomb'Zeiss 

TESSAR.  f6.3 


The  latest  masterpiece  of  the  Zeiss  Series,  designed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  newest  Jena  glasses,  giving  the  highest 
optical  corrections,  ample  speed,  covering  power  and 
image  circle  with  the  use  of  only 

FOUR  VERY  THIN  LENSES 

An  optical  feat  never  heretofore  accomplished.  The  light- 
ness and  compactness  of  Tessar  make  it  especially 
desirable  for  hand  cameras. 


Bausch  (Sit  Lomb  Optical  Co. 


New  York, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  Frankfurt  a/M,  Germany. 


IN  CORRESPONDING  WITH  ADVERTISERS  PLIIASE  MENTION  THE  PHOTO  BRA 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  Boston  &:  Northern  and  Old  Colony  Street 
Railways  have  a plan  for  making  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  acquainted  with  the  beauty  spots 
along  their  lines  by  inaugurating  a photographic 
contest,  open  to  amateurs  only.  The  lines  of 
these  two  roads  run  through  scenes  of  natural 
beauty  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  Massachusetts, 
and  it  is  to  find  out  what  spots  appeal  most  to 
lovers  of  beauty  that  this  contest  has  been  started. 
There  are  everywhere,  long  the  routes  of  the  trolley, 
scenes  that  only  need  the  appreciation  of  the 
j)hotographer  to  bring  them  into  prominence,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  what  particular 
sections  of  these  two  lines  are  most  favored.  On 
every  hand  there  is  plenty  of  artistic  material 
waiting  for  the  appreciative  to  Ijring  it  into  notice. 
The  companies  offer  lil^eral  prizes  in  cash  and 
goods  to  those  who  take  pictures  that  have  real 
artistic  merit  and  which  show  the  most  beautiful 
spots  along  their  lines,  no  other  restrictions  being 
|)laced  u])on  the  field  of  the  amateur  iihotograiiher’s 
operations. 

\\'e  are  advised  by  R.  H.  Derrah,  the  Passenger 
Agent,  who  has  the  contest  in  charge,  that  the 
following  conditions  will  be  observed; — 

Photogra].)hs  must  not  be  less  than  4 by  5 inches, 
nor  larger  than  8 by  10  inches  in  size.  They 
must  be  printed  on  matt  surface  paper  and 
mounted,  and  on  the  back  of  each  must  be  plainly 
marked  the  location  of  the  photograph  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender. 

Thomas  Harrison  Cummings,  editor  of  the 
Photo  Era,  George  R.  King,  and  F.  E.  Bowman, 
all  three  well-known  gentlemen  in  the  photographic 
world,  will  act  as  judges. 

d'he  contest  will  close  Sejitember  i,  1Q05,  and 
all  photogra])hs  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Boston 
office  of  the  Passenger  Agent,  309  Washington  St. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Professional 
Photographers’  Society  of  New  York  was  held  at 
the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  April 
13  and  14,  with  Pirie  .MacDonald  in  the  chair. 
.\  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Dudley  Hoyt, 

of  Rochester;  ist  vice-]>resident,  .^^r.  Bradley, 
New  York;  2nd  vice-president,  Mr.  Byron,  New 
'S'ork;  secretary,  Don  Scott,  Glean;  treasurer, 
.Mr.  d'albot,  Schenectady.  .Mr.  iMacDonald  was 
urged  to  accejit  the  i»residency,  but  refused, 
('ommittec  reiiorts  on  Lalior  Bureau,  Insurance, 
and  (,V)])vright  were  received,  .\fter  a lively 
discussion  on  artistic  ])hotogra])hy,  and  the  hang- 
ing of  ])ictures  at  the  annual  conventions,  the 
general  sentiment  being  that  likenesses  and  not 
]ii(  tures  showing  artistic  individuality  were  wanted, 
it  was  deiided  that  one  ])icture  liy  each  member 
be  hung  at  each  com'ention.  y\fter  liusiness 
came  ]ileasure,  in  the  sluqie  of  a “ Dutch”  dinner, 
whit  h very  satisfai  torily  closed  the  meeting. 

Wr,  are  informed  that  “ Colorfirinte,  ” the 
remarkable  new  jiajier  for  making  jihotograjihs 
in  the  colors  of  nature,  will  be  ready  for  the  market 
bv  the  time  this  reaches  our  readers.  The  advance 
sale  has  been  extraordinarily  large,  and  we  arc 
asked  to  say  that  all  orders  will  be  filled  in  rotation 


at  as  early  a moment  as  possible.  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Hesekiel,  a brother  and  collaborator  of  the  famous 
savant,  Dr.  Adolf  Hesekiel, is  now  on  his  way  from 
Europe  to  see  that  Americans  are  properly  in- 
structed in  the  workings  of  the  new  process. 
“ Colorprinte,  ” while  very  simple,  is  of  such  revolu- 
tionary nature  that  it  has  been  deemed  best  to 
have  the  advice  and  instruction  of  one  who  has 
been  connected  with  it  since  its  inception,  as  in 
anything  new  it  is  hardly  to  be  e.xpected  that  the 
most  perfect  results  will  be  secured  at  the  first  trial. 

American  Photographers:  — 

The  Quarter  Centennial  of  our  Association  will, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  transcend  any 
meeting  of  like  kind  ever  held  on  this  Continent,  and 
you  are  urged  for  art’s  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  that 
true  comradeship  which  is  such  a delightful 
incident  of  artist  life,  to  bring  your  wares  to  the 
show  and  to  shake  hands  with  the  best  of  your 
fellows. 

The  show  place,  the  Mechanics  Building, 
is  the  best  adapted  of  any  structure  in  the  whole 
country  for  the  purpose  of  a photographic  exhibi- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  a faultless  interior,  and  as 
perfectly  suited  to  our  purpose  as  though  it  had 
been  built  by  one  of  us,  for  us. 

Be  assured  that  the  people  of  Boston,  that  city 
deservedly  known  for  nearly  a century  as  “The 
Athens  of  America,”  know  just  how  to  treat  the 
stranger  within  their  gates,  and  -with  the  first 
cordial  greeting,  forever  dispel  his  notion  that  he 
is  a stranger. 

Don’t  you  want  to  try  for  the  prizes?  Don’t 
you  want  to  receive  words  of  kind  and  just  praise 
in  commendation  of  your  work  from  men  whose 
praise  is  indeed  an  ins])iration  ? Don’t  you  want, 
in  a beautiful  and  historic  city,  in  one  of  the  noblest 
structures,  to  see,  to  learn,  to  compare,  to  grow? 

Every  detail  for  the  success  of  the  meeting  is 
being  carefully  wrought  out.  If  you  prize  your 
art  anfl  wish  to  see  its  best  possibilities  developed, 
come  to  Boston  and  see,  and  contribute  to  the 
rich  stores  of  the  beautiful  scenes  and  faces  and 
forms  reproduced  from  the  life  of  the  times  in 
which  we  li\'e. 

Cordially  and  respectfully, 

A.  T.  Proctor, 
2nd  Vice-President,  P.  .1.  oj  A. 

TrAITE  ELE.UENTAIRE  HE  PHOTOGRAPHIE  PRATIQUE 
par  G.-H.  Niewenglowski,  rlirecteur  de  la 
revue  mensuelle  La  Photogra phie,  officier  de 
I’Instruction  ]aibli(|ue,  un  ^’olume  in-18 
broche  de  420  )>ages,  illuslre  de  i8g  figures, 
edit  |)ar  la  Librairie  Gamier,  6,  rue  des 
Saint-Peres,  Paris. 

This  co?u])lete  treatise  in  French  is  designed 
to  meet  everv  need  for  instruction  of  the  amateur 
who  can  read  the  language  in  w'hich  it  is  i)ublished. 
It  gives  a thon.)ugh  review  of  all  the  subjects 
comprised  in  a course  of  elementary  photography, 
beginning  wa'th  the  lens  and  ending  with  the  ordinary 
jirinting  processes.  The  more  advanced  printing 
methods,  enlarging,  color  photography,  etc.,  will 
form  the  subject  of  a supplementary  manual  soon 
to  lie  issued. 


Boston  & Maine  Railroad 

SUMMER  PUBLICATIONS 

DESCRIPTIVE  OF 

New  England  Scenery 
and  Summer  Resorts 


Fully  Illustrated  and  Containiufl  Valuable  Maps 


Wizard  Tree,  Intervale,  N.  H. 


Fishing  and  Hunting  All  Along  Sh  ore 
Lakes  and  Streams  Among  the  Mountains 

Central  Massachusetts  Lake  Sunapee 
Merrimack  Valley  The  Monadnock  Region 

The  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  and 
Northern  Vermont 
Southeast  New  Hampshire 

Southwest  New  Hampshire 
Lake  Memphremagog  and  About  There 
Hoosac  Country  and  Deerfield  Valley 

Excursion  and  Summer  Hotel  Book  — Free 


Any  one  of  the  Above  Publications  sent  on 
receipt  of  cents  in  stamps 


A Colored  Bird’s-Eye  View 

From  Mt.  Washington  or  a Colored  Bird’s-Eye  View 
of  Lake  Winnipesaukee.  Either  of  the  above  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps 

PORTFOLIOS 

A series  of  Beautiful  Half-Tone  Reproductions  of  Pho- 
tographs taken  expressly  for  these  works,  illus- 
trating New  England  Scenery,  have 
been  published  under  the 
following  titles: 

Mountains  of  New  England  .Seashore  of  New  England 
New  Entilund  Lakes  Rivers  of  New  England 

Picturesque  New  England  (Historic  and  Miscellaneous) 
The  Charles  River  to  the  Hudson 

SIZE  or  ILLLSTRATIONS  4x6  INCHES 

Will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  .Six  cents  for  each  hook 


Address:  Passeniier  Department  Boston  A Maine  R.  R. 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

D.  J.  FLANDERS,  General  Pas.sender  and  Ticket  Adt. 


WING  PIANOS 


ARE  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY  — AND 
IN  NO  OTHER  WAY 


When  you  buy  a WING  PIANO,  you  buy  at  wholesale.  You  pay 
the  actual  cost  of  making  it  with  only  our  wholesale  profit  added.  W hen 
you  buy  a piano,  as  many  still  do — at  retail — you  pay  the  retail  dealer’s 
store  rent  and  other  expenses.  You  pay  his  profit  and  the  commission 
or  salary  of  the  agents  or  salesmen  he  employes — all  these  on  top  of 
what  the  dealer  himself  has  to  pay  to  the  manufacturer.  The  retail 
profit  on  a piano  is  from  $75  to  ;p200.  Isn’t  this  worth  saving  ? 


SENT  ON  TRIAL— Anywhere 

We  Pay  Freight.  No  Money  in  Advance 

We  will  place  a WING  PIANO  in  any  home  in  the  United 
States  on  trial  without  asking  for  any  advance  payment  or  deposit. 
We  pay  the  freight  and  all  other  charges  in  advance.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  paid  either  before  the  piano  is  sent  or  when  it  is 
received.  If  the  piano  is  not  satisfactory  after  20  day's  trial  in  your 
home,  we  take  it  back  entirely  at  our  expense.  You  pay  us  noth- 
ing and  are  under  no  more  obligation  to  keep  the  piano  than  if  you 
were  examining  it  at  our  factory.  T'hcre  can  be  absolutely  no  risk 
or  expense  to  you. 

Do  not  imagine  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  as  wc  say.  Our 
system  is  so  perfect  that  wc  can  without  any  trouble  deliver  a piano 
in  the  smallest  town  in  any  part  of  the  United  states  just  as  easily  as 
we  can  in  New  York  City  and  with  absolutely  no  trouble  or  an  noy- 
ance  to  you  and  without  anything  being  paid  in  advance  or  on 
arrival  either  for  freight  or  any  other  expense.  W e take  old  pianos 
and  organs  in  exchange. 

A guarantee  for  12  years  against  any  defect  in  tone,  action, 
workmanship,  or  material  is  given  with  every  WING  PIANO. 

Small,  Easy,  Monthly  Payments 


YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 

If  You  Intend  to  Buy  a Piano  No  Matter  What  Make 

A book  — not  a catalogue — that 
gives  you  all  the  information  possessed 
by  experts.  It  tells  about  tlie  differ- 
ent materials  used  in  the  d i f f e r c n t 
parts  of  a piano;  the  way  the  differ- 
ent parts  are  put  together;  what 
causes  pianos  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
in  fact  is  a complete  encyclopedia. 

It  makes  the  selection  of  a piano 
easy.  If  read  carefully,  it  will  make 
you  a judge  of  tone,  action,  workman- 
ship, and  finish.  It  tells  you  how  to 
test  a piano  and  how  to  get  good  from 
bad.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  hook  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  It  contains 

I 56  large  pages  and  hundreds  of  illus- 
trations all  devoted  ta  piano  construc- 
tion. Its  name  is 'The  Book  of  Com- 
plete Information  about  Pianos.” 

W c send  it  free  to  any  one  wishing  to 
buy  a piano.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  us  your  name  and  address. 

Send  us  a Postal  To-day  wliilr  you  think  of  it,  iiist  ^^iving  yniir  nninc  nnd 
n(ldri-.-:s,  or  si-nd  un  the  attaclu'd  ooiijinii,  ;ind  flic  \ :ilii:il)lr  hook  of  infonniitioii, 

II  l.xo  full  jiartieular,'i  iihont  flu- \\*  I Xf ; PI  AXU,  with  prices,  trriiis  of  payincni, 
etf.,  will  Ilf  Hf lit  to  you  iiroinpl  ly  by  mail. 

WING  & SON  Street,  NEW  YORK 

7868  — 37TH  YEAR  — 1905  

Cut  or  tear  out  this  coupon  and  mail  to  us,  after  writtlng  your  name  and  address 
at  bottom.  We  will  promptly  mail  book  and  other  information. 


WING  & SON,  356-381  West  13th  St.,  New  York 

Si-THi  to  till’  nniiif  ai.d  addroii  wriffen  liHow,  llir  P.ook  of  rninjili  ti'  Infornm- 
t ion  aljuut  Pianos,  also  prir<  r:  and  t<  rni.-i  of  pay  iiu’iit  on  W 1 X<»  PI  \ X<  )S. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


OzoTVPE  IN  Gelatine  and  Gum  Mediums. 
Thomas  Manly.  Fourth  edition,  1905.  Lon- 
don, The  Ozotvpe  Co.  Price,  ^d. 

This  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Manly’s  ozotype 
manual,  besides  repeating  the  directions  for  the 
ordinary  process  in  the  well-known  form,  gives 
full  directions  for  the  new  gum-ozotype  process 
worked  out  by  Robert  Manly,  son  of  the  former. 
This  new  process  seems  to  have  many  advantages, 
and  will  doubtless  appeal  to  many  workers. 
Full  directions  will  be  published  in  The  Practical 
Photographer,  No.  14,  “The  Gum-Bichromate 
Process.” 

The  Fairy  Dream.  Katharine  D.  Lawrence, 
with  illustrations  by  Charles  W.  Pancoast. 
New  York,  Bonnell,  Silver  & Co. 

This  is  a delightful  story  for  children,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  title,  is  not  a fairy  story,  although 
these  gentle  creatures  are  supposed  to  bring  the 
dream  which  gives  the  book  its  title.  The  story 
is  that  of  the  awakening  of  a child’s  heart  to 
thoughts  of  charity  and  kindliness  to  those  in  less 
fortunate  circumstances,  and  is  well  told  and 
entirely  free  from  morbid  sentimentality.  It 
might  well  be  read  by  every  parent  and  young 
child. 

The  Communion  of  Saints.  Katharine  Dix 
Lawrence.  New  York,  Bonnell,  Silver  & Co. 

This  memorial  booklet  contains  a poem  sug- 
gested bv  a sermon  of  the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  and 
expresses  in  graceful  lines  of  verse  the  consolation 
which  every  soul  needs  in  hours  of  sorrow  and 
parting,  and  which  alone  gives  comfort  at  such 
times,  — the  consolation  of  religious  hope  and 
the  future  reunital  of  bonds  here  broken. 

The  First  American  Photographic  Salon  was 
exhibited  from  May  15  to  27,  inclusive,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Boston  Camera  Club.  The  suc- 
cessful reception  given  it  in  New  York,  Pitts- 
burg, Chicago,  Washington,  San  Francisco, 
and  Portland,  Ore.,  was  repeated,  and  the  art- 
loving  public  of  Boston  was  given  a new  con- 
ception of  the  present  standing  of  artistic  pho- 
tography. 

The  1905  catalogue  of  the  Century  Camera 
Company  is  prepared  and  printed  with  the  usual 
good  taste  in  typography  and  illustration  charac- 
teristic of  the  literature  of  this  hrm.  It  describes 
a line  of  cameras  which  meets  every  requirement 
and  wish  of  the  outdoor  photographer,  be  he  the 
beginner  wishing  a cheap  plate  camera  as  a vaca- 
tion amusement,  or  the  newspaper  ]ihotographer 
required  to  achieve  the  almost  impossible  in  the 
way  of  quick  work.  These  cameras  are  built 
with  the  minutest  attention  to  ])ractical  usefulness 
and  excellent  finish  by  men  who  have  .spent  their 
lives  at  the  task,  and  who  arc  proud  of  the  watch- 
word, “Century  Quality.”  While  the  workman- 
ship is  superfine,  there  is  no  useless  e.xpenditure 
of  time  or  labor  on  unnecessary  luxury  or  mean- 
ingless details.  The  cameras  are  built  for  busi- 
ness, and  can  be  depended  on  to  do  their  work 


well.  The  catalogue  is  to  be  had  at  all  dealers 
or  free  by  mail,  and  we  would  ask  every  reader 
of  the  Photo  Era  who  is  thinking  of  purchasing 
a new  camera  to  write  for  this  catalogue,  and  tell 
the  makers  that  the  Photo  Era  induced  him  to 
do  it. 

The  Blair  Camera  Co.  has  issued  a very 
handsome  catalogue  for  1905,  which  they  will 
be  glad  to  send  to  any  of  our  readers  who  request 
the  favor.  The  booklet  describes  very  fully  all 
the  various  styles  of  Hawkeye  cameras  and 
fittings.  These  comprise  cameras  which  will 
meet  almost  every  demand  of  the  amateur.  The 
well-known  and  long-established  reputation  of 
the  company  speak  for  the  excellence  of  its  goods. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  city  of  Efifingham, 
111.,  has  begun  to  appreciate  its  most  distinguished 
townsman,  I.ew  Bissell,  President  of  the  Illinois 
College  of  Photography.  It  has  singled  him  out 
for  special  honor  by  nominating  him  for  mayor 
of  the  city.  Such  honors  we  believe  are  well 
deserved.  In  the  photographic  and  artistic  worlds 
he  has  made  Effingham  famous  the  world  over. 

He  is  the  founder  of  both  the  colleges  of  pho- 
tography and  engraving  established  at  Effingham. 
These  institutions  of  learning  attract  students  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  Through  the  enterprise  and 
well-directed  energies  of  Mr.  Bissell  they  have 
become  widely  and  favorably  known  wherever 
photography  and  art  are  held  in  esteem.  We 
jjredict  that  Effingham  will  honor  itself  in  honoring 
one  who  has  so  honored  Effingham  in  the  past. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Yale  & Towne  Alfg.  Co.  on 
another  page.  Besides  many  other  things  which 
are  wanted  in  every  household,  this  firm  manu- 
factures the  Blount  Door  Check.  While  this  is 
useful  wherever  there  is  a door  to  be  closed, 
every  photographer  should  have  one  on  his  dark- 
room door.  He  will  then  be  sure  that  a chance 
forgetfulness  will  not  lead  him  to  open  a box  of 
plates  with  two  inches  of  daylight  shining  through 
a door  carelessly  left  ajar.  You  may  get  a story- 
book by  sending  a stamp.  Please  do  it. 

The  Boston  & Albany  R.  R.  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  interest  of  Mr.  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  President  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  the  extent  of  making 
a series  of  photographs  of  its  station  grounds, 
showing  the  shrubbery  in  foliage  and  a few  flower- 
ing shrubs  in  bloom;  and  Mr.  Frajik  A.  Arnold, 
General  Manager  of  Suburban  Life,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  written  an  article,  appearing  in  the 
IMay  number  of  that  publication,  entitled  “A 
Study  in  Railroad  Gardening,”  illustrated  wuth 
Mr.  McFarland’s  photographs.  This  is  probably 
the  best  illustrated  presentation  of  this  feature  of 
the  railroad’s  work  that  has  yet  beqn  given;  and 
it  has  therefore  been  reproduced  in  pamphlet 
form,  a copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  any  one 
who  cares  to  make  application  to  A.  S.  Hanson, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  South  Station,  Boston, 
Mass. 


» 


